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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


We had the pleasure of examining the 
other day a very curious piece of Kip- 
lingiana, which is being 


A Rare held at a price by its pres- 
Bit of ent possessor. The price is 
Kiplingiana a pretty steep one, but we 


have known more money 
to be paid for a far less interesting col- 
lection. Every one is aware that Kipling’s 
early stories were published in thin grey 
paper volumes by A. H. Wheeler and 
Company, at Allahabad, in India, and 
that they were sold at the railway stations 
there. This was in 1888. A few years 
later these tales began to make their way 
to the knowledge of Englishmen and 
Americans, filtering through the press, 
which copied them one after the other, 
until they had attracted the eager atten- 
tion of the whole English-reading world. 
Then it was that Mr. Kipling began the 
preparation of an English edition. He 
took the little grey-covered books and re- 
vised them with his own hand, altering 
words here and there, changing the forms 
of sentences, and expressing his opinion 
about certain typographical and other 
matters in marginal notes, some of which 
suggest the barrack-room in the vigour of 
their vocabulary. He also wrote a poem 
of some eight stanzas, dedicating Wee 
Willie Winkie to his mother. This poem 
was never published, though it contains 
lines and touches of sentiment that are 
exquisite in their form as well as in their 
thought. The collection which we saw 
the other day was made up of five of these 
slender’ volumes with the revision in Kip- 
ling’s own hand. They are Soldiers 


Three, “done into type and edited by Rud- 
yard Kipling” ; The Story of the Gadsbys, 
In Black and White, Under the Deodars, 
and Wee Willie Winkie. There is also 
the poetical dedication to Mr. Kipling’s 
mother in the original manuscript. To 
turn over these little volumes, and remem- 
ber that, with their annotations, they 
are absolutely unique—that they are just 
the one thing of the kind that has ever 
been or that ever will be, so far as Kip- 
ling is concerned—makes one’s mouth 
fairly water. We understand that Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan has paid the sum of 
$17,000 for an extra-illustrated set of 
Kipling—a work which could be readily 
reproduced. How valueless a thing like 
that appears beside these slender books, 
on whose pages one can watch the psy- 
chology of Kipling in the changes and 
added touches which he gives to these 
original creations and in the terse pro- 
fanity of his marginal notes! 


4 





It is being said that the hero of Mr. 


Lloyd Osbourne’s new story, The Ad- 
venturer, which is now 
Kipling in running serially, is Mr. 
Fiction Rudyard Kipling very 
thinly disguised. This is 
not the first time Mr. 
Kipling has been used in fiction. He was 


obviously the hero of a book by two 
French authors that last year received 
a prize from the Academie Goncourt. 
This book, which was entitled Dingley, 
the Famous Author, showed its hero in 
anything but a favourable light. 
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JOHN HARVARD'S HOUSE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


The house of the founder of Harvard University has 
just been restored and opened as an 
American,Club 


Psychology is being badly overworked 
in these days. In the sphere of education 
it has become ridiculous, 

A and in the sphere of crim- 


inal law it is now becom- 
ing perilous, This thought 
is suggested by the ap- 
pearance of Professor Hugo Miunster- 
berg as a “psychological expert” in the 
Haywood trial at Boisé City. The aston- 
ishing testimony of Thomas Hogan alias 
Harry Orchard naturally made one doubt 
whether such a tale could possibly be true. 
But, of course, the only sane and sensible 
way of testing its truth lay in the com- 
parison of it with the other testimony 
given in the trial. Professor Miunster- 
berg, however, was called in to determine 
the veracity of Orchard by psychological 
formulas and psychopathic lore. Had the 
case not been so shocking the professor’s 
methods would have had a purely comic 
aspect. He did not hear Orchard give 
his testimony. He conferred only with 
persons engaged in the prosecution. He 
saw the prisoner for only a short time. 
Then he went off and wrote a sort of 
horoscopic screed to the effect that Or- 
chard was undoubtedly telling the exact 


New 
Peril 


truth. Such, to be sure, is the opinion 
of a great many others; but their belief 
will not be strengthened by anything that 
Professor Miinsterberg can say about the 
lobes of Orchard’s ears. Here comes in 
the peril. Already the swift and orderly 
course of criminal justice has been gric- 
vously impeded by hand-writing experts 
and insanity experts and chemical ex- 
perts. If to this tribe there are now to 
be added psychological experts, it is not 
likely any one will ever be convicted of 
anything or that any important trial will 
ever be concluded. When it comes to 
passing on the testimony of witnesses by 
the methods of Lombroso, most persons 
will consider that this sort of thing is 
going too far. Then will come a reaction, 
so that, after the old English fashion, 
twelve good men and true in a jury box 
and a judge who knows the law and is 
not afraid of the lawyers will try cases on 
the basis of common sense. If this should 
really happen, it may be that, after all, 
Professor Miinsterberg’s somewhat un- 
dignified excursion into the field of crim- 
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ROBERT BARR MISS DOYLE 


This picture was made in the summer of 1894 in front of Conan Doyle’s house in Surrey, near London. 








CONAN DOYLE ROBERT MCCLURE 


MRS. CONAN DOYLE 


Miss 


Doyle later became Mrs. Cromarsh, and is herself an author 


inology will not prove to have been ulti- 
mately unprofitable. 
” 


In view of the conspicuous position 
which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has occu- 
pied for the past fifteen 
years, the blunder which 
the newspaper correspon- 
dents made in announc- 
ing his engagement a few 
weeks ago was exceedingly curious. The 
cable reports not only spoke of the creator 
of Sherlock Holmes as a bachelor, but 
they invariably emphasised it as follows: 


Conan 
Doyle 


Sir Conan was considered a confirmed bach- 
elor, to whom Cupid would be ever a stranger. 


While Sir Conan is younger than either Sir 
Thomas Lipton or Sir Thomas Dewar, he has 
been rated as one of a trio of England’s most 
celebrated old bachelors. He is forty-eight 
years old. 


As a matter of fact, Conan Doyle had 
been married for a great many years, one 
of his earlier books was dedicated to his 
wife, and he has a son and daughter who 
are practically grown up. The first Lady 
Doyle died about a year ago. Probably 
the cause of the blunder was that no men- 
tion of his marriage is to be found in 
the account of him in the English 
Who’s Who. 
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WHERE “ROEINSON CRUSOE” 





WAS WRITTEN 


The house in which Daniel Defoe wrote Rod:nson Crusoe is doomed to demolition. 
This is the old manor-house standing back from the road opposite Tooting 
Junction railway station and surrounded by an old-world garden 


At the time the first series of stories 
dealing with Sherlock Holmes was in the 


full swing of success all kinds of prob- 


lems of an intricate nature were sub- 
mitted to the author for solution, prob- 
ably in the belief that he himself was 
possessed of the peculiar powers of in- 
vestigation which he attributed to his 
hero. Of course, the writer was able to 
give his correspondents very little prac- 
tical advice or help. Recently, however, 
he has applied the Sherlock Holmes meth- 
ods to an English criminal case and suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the release of an 
apparently innocent man. This was in the 
famous Edjali affair. Edjali, the son of 
a Parsee and an Englishwoman, was ac- 
cused and convicted of wantonly maiming 
animals. The prosecution had made out 
an apparently strong case against him. It 
was alleged that on a certain dark night 
he went to a field near his home and there 
brutally mutilated a horse. Conan Doyle 
became convinced of his innocence, and 
succeeded in proving beyond question 
that the near-sightedness of the prisoner 
was of so extreme a nature that he would 
have been unable to find the field, let alone 
the horse. All of which bears a curious 
resemblance to some aspects of that story 
in The Return of Sherlock Holmes, en- 


titled “The Adventure of the Golden 
Pince- Nez.” 


z 


In the portrait of “Billy” Winthrop, 
the owner of the Scarlet Car, and the very 
presentable hero of Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis’s 
latest story, we have a 
Cortlandt Van _ Bibber, 
who differs somewhat 
from the gentleman whose acquaintance 
we first made some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago. He has matured somewhat, 
he has acquired a_ certain human 
geniality, he is not so rigidly insistent in 
matters of “good form” and “bad form” ; 
but he retains to the full his attributes of 
cheek and courage ; and is still ready and 
zealous where it is a matter of rewarding 
virtue and punishing vice, of champion- 
ing a young woman in distress, or thrash- 
ing an East Side tough. In short, it is 
still Van Bibber. Where Van Bibber and 
Winthrop differ from the usual Davis 
hero is in their comparative unimportance 
in the world. Unlike Robert Clay of 
Soldiers of Fortune and Archie Graham 
of The King’s Jackal, for example, they 
do not talk languidly of exploits in Cen- 
tral America and Uganda; are not 


Mr. 
Van Bibber 
in 1907 
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weighed down by the array of orders 
which proclaim their varied achieve- 
ments. They are content to belong to the 
Idle Rich. 

z 


In a way The Scarlet Car is interesting 
in showing the very marked influence that 
the two or three years that Mr. Davis has 
devoted to the construction of plays have 


565 


had on his method of writing fiction. 
This influence is particularly evident in 
“The Jail Breakers,” the first of the three 
tales which make up the book. There is 
something about the description of the 
police methods of Fairport, where the 
Scarlet Car, returning to New York from 
New Haven the evening after a football 
game, is held up for alleged speeding, 
that suggests more than mere invention. 











THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
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KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


There is a note of outraged feelings and 
deep-rooted resentment that seems almost 
personal. Perhaps the author himself 
has suffered indignities and loss of time 
at the hands of that Selectman, that Jus- 
tice of the Peace and that Volunteer Fire 
Department, and, like Winthrop, has reg- 
istered awful vows of vengeance. But 
it is in the last of the three tales, “The 
Kidnappers,” that Mr. Davis is at his 
best. In this story there is a dash and 
go that is somewhat lacking in the others. 


R 


The accompanying picture of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and her sister, Nora 
Archibald Smith, which we present in 
this issue, was made in Edinburgh, in 
which city Mrs. Riggs spends a part of the 
spring each year. Her sister fre- 
quently accompanies her on these trips, 


NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


which are often extended to other parts 
of the British Isles. This year they were 

present at the conferring 
Kate Douglas of the doctor’s degree on 
Wiggin and Mark Twain and the his- 
G.M.Martin torical pageant at Ox- 

ford. They sailed for 
home on July 3d, on the Adriatic, and 
will spend the remainder of the summer 
at Hollis, Maine, where Mrs. Riggs has 
a house, Quillcote-on-Saco. There they 
will put the finishing touches to two new 
books. These are Pinafore Palace, a 
book of rhymes for the nursery, and 
Magic Casements, a second fairy book 
and a companion volume to The Fairy 
Ring, which was issued last autumn. 
Miss Smith has also written a juvenile 
entitled The Adventures of a Doll, for 
which Dan Sayre Groesbeck has made 
the coloured illustrations. 
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Other sisters in the literary world are 
George Madden Martin, author of Emmy 
Lou, whose sister, Eva Madden, though 
not so well known, has been writing 
books for children for many years. She 
lives permanently at Florence, Italy. 
Messrs. McClure, Phillips and Company 
will publish books by both sisters in the 
autumn. Mrs. Martin’s new book will 
be a collection of the Letitia stories, 
which have been running in the American 
Magazine, and Miss Madden’s, an histori- 
cal story for children, dealing with a little 
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girl’s adventures during Napoleon’s 
Prussian campaign, The beautiful Queen 
Louisa of Prussia is the central figure in 
the story, which is entitled Two Royal 
Foes. » 


Six years ago we ventured on a predic- 
tion with regard to Miss Zona Gale, then 
a newspaper writer in New York, who 
was becoming known by her contribu- 
tions to the magazines. We find it rather 
gratifying to turn back to that prediction. 
Miss Gale has become one of the most 
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PIERRE JANET 


widely read of our writers of short fic- 
tion. Last year her first novel, Romance 
Island, was_ produced, 
and now a new novel, 
The Loves of Pelleas and 
Etarre, is at hand. The 
noticeable characteristic 
of Miss Gale’s work is its finish, and it is, 
therefore, rather surprising that when it 
comes to actual writing she is a very 
rapid worker. Her facility may be ac- 
counted for by her early newspaper train- 
ing. Miss Gale came to New York from 
Wisconsin and joined the staff of the 
World, where she soon made a reputa- 
tion for herself as one of the best news- 
paper interviewers in the country. The 
amount of work which she turned out 
almost daily was astonishing even to vet- 
eran journalists, and it was known that 
she was able to write in the most difficult 
circumstances—on the Stock Exchange, 
in crowded trains, on ferry-boats—in 
fact, anywhere. On one occasion Miss 
Gale went to call upon the editor of a 
prominent magazine, who had requested 
an article from her. He was busy, and 
unable to see her for a half hour; but the 


Miss 
Zona 
Gale 


young author determined to utilise so val- 
uable a period of her busy day by writing 
the article while she sat in the entry. 
Though typewriters were clicking all 
around her and telephones were buzzing, 
she managed to turn out a two-thousand- 
word essay, which the editor has declared 
is in some respects the best bit of work 


she ever did. 
R 


For the moment the fashion in fiction 
seems to run to the novel of dual per- 
sonality. Mr. Gelett Bur- 
gess, in The White Cat, 
recently exploited one of 
the most interesting cases 
on record in the medical 
works, and Miss Margaret Woods pre- 
sents a fresh treatment of the same prob- 
lem in The Invader. It is doubtful 
whether these books would have existed 
without the precedent medical studies of 
such investigators as Dr. Morton Prince 
and Professor Pierre Janet ; and the novel- 
ists are, therefore, under a considerable 
debt to these scientists. Professor Janet 
has just published in this country a book 
entitled The Major Symptoms of Hys- 
teria, which is based on the lectures de- 
livered by him last fall at the inauguration 
of the new buildings of the Harvard 
Medical School. As these lectures were 
written and delivered in English, Ameri- 
can readers will actually have them in 
advance of the author’s own countrymen. 
Professor Janet is the foremost living in- 
vestigator of hysteria and kindred diseases 
in France, where these studies have been 
most diligently prosecuted. As director 
of the famous Laboratory of La Salpé- 
triére, Professor Janet has had unrivalled 
opportunities for the observation of a 
great variety of cases, and his books are 
a storehouse of material for the novelist 
who wishes to be in the latest fashion. 


Zz 


Pierre 
Janet 


We no longer anthropomorphise the 


deity-—at least not openly. The man who 
called his sermon “a 
bird’s-eye view of God” 
is clearly an exception. 
Nor do we invoke in neat 
pentameters the personi- 
fied emotions, tastes, branches of learn- 
ing, scientific discoveries, trades and 


Metaphorical 
Journalism 
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muses. No more of “All hail, oh Agri- 
culture,” or “Inoculation, heavenly maid, 
appear.”” But we make up for it with our 
philosophic wolves and thoughtful rab- 
bits and melodramatic hens—no mere 
figures of rhetoric and beast fable, either, 
but certified of eye-witnesses, with: affi- 
davits, mind you, that cock-robin was 
killed by the sparrow with his little arrow. 
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And especially there is the huge imagery 
of nations, so glib and definite, Germany 
in a word, Italy in a nutshell, immoral 
France, stolid Britain, types, tendencies, 
and signs of the times, all dancing about 
on the care-free pages of men whose sole 
end is to make the best possible story out 
of the least possible experience, but who 
are ranged alongside Mr. Bryce or De 


PUTNAM WEALE : 


Putnam Weale, whose books on the Far East, /ndiscreet Letters from Peking and The Truth in the 


East and Its Aftermath, is under his real name, B. Lenox Simpson. 


He is part American, 


being, on his mother’s side, a descendant of General Israel Putnam 
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Tocqueville, as if that sort of thing were 
their aim. We still forget that they come 
not to see but to invent us. 

. 


We forget that for literary purposes 
this is not a country on the map. 
America is a happy guessing-ground, 
bounded on all sides by the Personal 
Equation and including many parallels 
of literary latitude. Its climate varies 
with the health of the visitor and its 
people have only such characteristics as 
a rapid writer can most effectively de- 
scribe. It is, on the whole, entertainingly 
inhabited, with readable race traits, and 
concise, often epigrammatic, national 
ideals. Differences are as a rule unin- 
teresting and non-essential. The things 
that occur first to the literary visitor are 
at once the most significant and the best 
to say. The main products are unverifi- 
able conclusions, which meet the traveller 
on every side; and, indeed, in sheer point 
of size are more impressive than the sky- 
scrapers. The institutions, though vary- 
ing with the mind’s eye, are alike in yield- 
ing an immediate moral lesson. Every- 


where you see the national pastime— 


matching with destiny for beers; every- 
where the national tendency—declining 
like the Roman Empire, though perhaps 
that fate may be averted by the moral 
soundness which is at the bottom of the 
American character, as shown by two 
typical gentlemen in the smoking-room 
and three significant magazines. Growth 
is wonderful, including the growth of the 
writer’s convictions. The distances seem 
incredible. It is six hours from New 
York to Washington, and Chicago is even 
further from the truth; and there is room 
in the single State of Pennsylvania for 
several European generalities. 


s 


We have been moved to these remarks 
by reading the accumulated press clip- 
pings in regard to Mr. Wells’s Future 
in America, a most entertaining volume, 
and obviously belonging to this journal- 
ism of inverted pyramids, but taken by 
American reviewers quite generally as an 
attempt to describe an actual country. 
They found his account “favourable.” 
Had it been unfavourable they would no 
doubt have hurled back the insult in his 
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teeth. The country is still gallantly de- 
fended in the newspapers against any 
scurrying foreigner’s literary note-book. 
Apparently things have not changed 
much since Kipling as a boy of twenty- 
three brought down upon his American 
notes the vengeance of our staunch old 
home guard in the press or since these 
same sleepless tutelary gentlemen repelled 
the redoubtable Max O’Rell or argued 
gravely with the hereditary proclivities 
of Paul Bourget and Professor Miinster- 
berg. Meanwhile most of us continue to 
read these books for the pleasure they 
afford, knowing that such truth as they 
contain is there by accident. Who cares, 
for example, whether Mr. Wells is right 
or wrong? That is not the kind of ques- 
tion to ask that kind of man. We like 
these people for their impulsive ways and 
general air of wildness. We want the 
fine swing of certainty and plenty of prej- 
udice and some brisk invective and sar- 
casm and the first thoughts after the first 
cocktail and the damnation of Chicago 
and a guess at the Middle West and lots 
of large advice about abolishing Congress 
and suppressing the rich and intermarry- 
ing with colored people (as a solution of 
the negro problem), and all that. We 
want the writer’s own particular America, 
the prolongation of his own blessed Brit- 
ish, Gallic, Teutonic, Slavic, bilious or 
sanguine, literary temperament, a land of 
personal patches with vast areas of omis- 
sion, peopled mainly by himself and 
quivering with his emotions. To the well- 
trained literary mind, phrase-haunted, 
fiction-rooted, burning for the picturesque 
and salient, what is a country but a good 
excuse? Any new land is a fairyland, 
and things are as they look best in print. 
To bother him or our own heads with 
vain questions of verisimilitude is, to say 
the least, unsportsmanlike. 


* 


“Yet it would be churlish to deny,” 
says an editorial writer for a British 
weekly at the end of a 
severe rebuke of Ameri- 
can taste in novels—‘it 
would be churlish to deny 
that America has pro- 
duced great writers who can hold their 
own with any European or Asiatic.” 


British 
Weekliness 
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COLERIDGE’S HOUSE AT NETHER STOWEY 


Recently purchased,by the English nation 


Why “churlish,” we wonder, and to 
whom? Is the country, then, so tender 
or are British paragraphers so Olympian 
that the cruel words must be withheld for 
fear of crushing? Would they not be the 
words of a simple, harmless, unknown, 
perspiring man with space to fill and pos- 


sibly a printer’s devil waiting and ideas 
hanging back and no means of making 
sure of anything under the sun and only 


some haphazard personal tastes and 
private guesses to rely upon? Why, then, 
that Atlantean manner, as if responsible 
to the man in the moon for letting the 
world slip? Surely readers must under- 
stand the situation. There is nothing 
papal about that well-worn editorial chair 
wherein he wriggles, nor is he by any 
magic transformed into an cecumenical 
council, vox populi, enlightened public 
opinion, consensus of the learned, fourth 
estate, moral bulwark, or anything else 
more representative or apostolic or nu- 
merous than a man with a pen and an ink- 
pot. Nowhere, it would seem, could a 
literary opinion be expressed with less 
concern for the susceptibilities of nations 
than in the unsigned pages of British 
weekly magazines. Yet nowhere do 
words imply a more awful sense of their 
own consequences. We presume a man 
is actually not committing his publishers, 
his family and friends, his country’s in- 
stitutions and her flag any more deeply 
by expressing an opinion in the first part 


of a British weekly than in the first part 
of an American monthly magazine. Yet 
here we are quite free and unconscionable 
toward any poets or prose writers on the 
face of the globe. It is not out of kind- 
ness that we spare French literature, and 
we would as lief be churlish as not to the 
literatures of England, Spain, Germany, 
the age of Pericles, any country or any 
period, and may frankly tell them the 
sweet or bitter truth—we like them, we 
like them not. When we reprove a 
country’s literature that country seems to 
know by instinct that it is not her fault. 
Mid-Victorian British poets, post-Lincoln 
American poetasters, Greeks, Romans, 
Scandinavians, whoever they may be, they 
ask no mercy from our powerful though 
nameless pen. Are they really in any 
greater fear of British weekliness? 


z 


While the latest book on the subject 
of automobiling to come to our attention, 
Francis Miltoun’s The 
Automobilist Abroad, is 
excellent as a volume and 
may honestly be com- 
mended for the pleasant 
reading of its text and the attractiveness 
of its illustrations, it also serves to call 
attention to the crying need of a real prac- 
tical work on this subject—in short, the 
demand for the Motor Baedeker. These 
books of impressions en voyage, usually 


Wanted— 
A Motor 
Baedeker 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR HARKNESS 











disguised as fiction, containing fine de- 
scriptive passages about the beauties of 
the French chateaux country or of the 
Riviera, and ornamented with reproduc- 
tions of allegorical paintings of “Speed” 
and pretty camera snapshots of wayside 
inns are all very well in their way, but 


the average American motorist contem- 
plating a tour in Europe is of a mind with 


Mr. Gradgrind: he wants facts. He is 
content to know that the routes nationales 
of France are the best roads in the world 
for motoring without being led through 
a chapter on their history and method of 
construction ; and while the details of the 
self-propelled carriage invented by Cap- 
tain Cugnet in the year seventeen hun- 
dred and something may be vastly inter- 
esting, he would probably derive more 
material benefit from two or three pages 
devoted to the business of getting a car 
through the French or Italian custom 
houses. Time was, early in the nine- 
teenth century, when persons making the 
grand tour prepared themselves by read- 
ing volumes of travels, rich in descriptive 
writing and well-chosen quotations from 
the Greek and Latin grammars, but ex- 
ceedingly meagre in specific information. 
So we may venture to predict that the 
motor guide-books of two or three years 
hence will be to those which we have 
already seen as the adequate and compact 
Baedeker or Joanne is to the Landscape 
Annual of 1830. 


The recent death of Professor Albert 
Harkness of Brown University, in his 
eighty-fifth year, removes 
a well-known figure from 
the world of American 
classical studies. Since 
1855 Professor Harkness 
had been associated with the department 
of Latin at Brown, and his text-books 
had been known all over the land for half 
a century. His work, indeed, bridged 
over the gap existing in this country after 
the old traditions of English university 
teaching became moribund, and the new 
period, when the influence of German 
scholarship prevailed. The Latin Gram- 
mar which Professor Harkness first put 
forth in 1864 gradually supplanted the 
excellent but obsolete book of Messrs. 
Andrews and Stoddard, and held its own 
through many revisions until it was 
finally revised just once too often—in 
1898—and then began to recede from use. 
Professor Harkness was not so remark- 
able for originality of his scholarship as 
for his grasp on the practical side of edu- 
cation. His grammar, whatever were its 
faults, was in its day the best Latin gram- 
mar to teach from that existed in the 
English language. It was only when he 
tried to make it a really scientific work, 
by securing the co-operation of German 
philologists, such as Stolz, Landgraf 
and Blase, that he changed its character 
and destroyed its especial usefulness. 
The history of Latin grammars in this 
country and the battles waged between 
them would really make a very interest- 
ing “story,” if it were to be written out 
quite frankly and with full knowledge. 


The Late 
Professor 
Harkness 


Professor Harkness was remarkable 
for the vigour and energy which he re- 
tained into his eighth decade. Alert, 
quick-witted, clear-eyed, he was a won- 
derful man of business ; and no publisher 
ever got the slightest advantage of him in 
the numerous transactions relating to his 
different books, and they often expressed 
for his astuteness a somewhat rueful ad- 
miration. His executive ability was called 
into play in many important educational 
undertakings. Thus, he helped to found 
the American Philological Association, 
of which he was president in 1875; and 
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also the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens, of which he served as 
director in 1884. Indeed, in every way, he 
deserved well of the republic of classical 
letters, and he will be long and gratefully 
remembered. » 


In what purports to be a discussion of 
“English style,” a writer for a recent 
number of the North 
American Review con- 
cerns himself chiefly with 
certain slips in. Professor 
3arrett Wendell’s text- 
book on composition and rhetoric. It 
seems that Professor Wendell has ended 


“English 
Style” 
Again 
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some sentences with “what not” and “and 
so on” without completing his thought, 
has constructed others carelessly and has 
used such expressions as “the matter in 
hand,” “the business in hand,” and “pitch- 
ing upon a word.” Not for the world 
would we defend these things. They are, 
from a proof-reader’s point of view, 
enormities. It is by detecting them that 
a certain class of men gain a pleasing 
sense of superiority over others who are 
not correspondingly cast down, so the net 
result is an increase of human happiness. 
They offer the means of winning easy 
verbal victories over writers who are 
thought well of to writers who are not 
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thought of at all, and thus serve in a way 
to redress the inequalities of fortune. 
There is a chance for some one to “view 
with alarm” the growing laxity in the use 
of our common tongue and to deplore 
especially that in these days of slovenly 
writing a man in such high standing as 
So-and-So should fall into these gross 
blunders. The blunders are then pilloried 
in italics or marched to jail behind ex- 
clamation points, looking very guilty in- 
deed, and the newspapers copy, and an 
editorial writer, topheavy with sudden 
phraseological dignity, comments on it 
with splendid scorn. Finally, if the 
weather is warm, “Typicus” and “Philol- 
ogus” write letters ending either with 
“Quis custodes custodiet” or “Verbum 
sat,” and others follow, and all concerned 
are soon debating whether you can be a 
perfect gentleman and end a sentence 
with a preposition. It is a scene of great 
and cheerful activity, and no man with his 
heart in the right place will begrudge the 
participants any of their self-satisfaction. 
The only question is that of its relative 
importance. » 


So far as “English style” is concerned, 
the easily noted grammatical lapses men- 
tioned by the North American critic are 
trifling compared to certain qualities in 
his own writing which are beyond the 
reach of grammar or rhetoric. It is 
astonishing how vicious an “English 
style” may be without getting into the 
grammatical police court. Without 
breaking any formulated laws, the style 
of this article is extraordinarily awkward, 
dull and pedantic. The sentences will 
parse, and that is all they are willing to 
do for him. He has no mastery of lan- 
guage, no ease, intimacy, sense of form 
or of proportion, no ability to call up an 
image or suggest a thought; nothing, in 
short, to distinguish him from the 
Comptroller of the Mint, the Board of 
Education, a Consular Report, or the 
Turveydrop on the New York morning 
newspaper who took his criticism as a 
text for a lecture on literary deportment. 
Of course all this is no fault of his, but 
in the capricious region of “English style” 
the personally blameless are often the 
deepest damned. We forgive some men 
sooner for breaking the law than others 
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for breaking the silence. Writers on liter- 
ary gentility are apt to drive one into 
saying “he hadn’t went” in sheer revolt 
from their verbal priggishness. Their 
scale of values is that of the struggler 
who has at last arrived in “our best 
society.” They have the pride of a Rich- 
ard Harding Davis hero’ in his unerring 
instinct for the right fork. Toward the 
man who says “the matter in hand” they 
feel as Ward McAllister did toward the 
man with a hand-bag. Whatever may be 
said of our carelessness of speech, there 
is really no lack of “truly refined” writers 
of this kind, and their over emphasis on 
these things is a better measure of our 
barbarism, » 


A propos of the recent sale in London 
of the original manuscript of Disraeli’s 
speech in the House of 
Commons on the death of 
the Duke of Wellington, 
an English writer has 
been calling attention to 
some of the English statesman’s trans- 
gressions in the realm of plagiarism. 
Disraeli was one of the greatest plagia- 
rists of modern times, but he did his liter- 
ary borrowing in a scientific manner. 
For example, it is worth while comparing 
the language of this Duke of Wellington 
oration with the speech delivered in 1829 
in the French senate by Thiers on the 
death of Marshal St. Cyr: 
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Beaconsfield’s 
Plagiarism 


THIERS 


It is not that a great 
general must be an en- 
gineer, a geographer, 
learned in human na- 
ture, adroit in the 
management of men; 
that he must be able to 
fulfil the highest duty 
of a minister of state, 
and then to descend to 
the humblest office of 
a commissary and a 
clerk; but he has to 
display all the knowl- 
edge, and to exercise 
all those duties at the 
same time and under 
extraordinary circum- 
stances. . . To be 


An engineer, a geog- 
rapher, a man of the 
world, a metaphysician, 
knowing men, an ad- 
ministrator in great 
things, a clerk in small 
—all these things it is 
necessary to be, but 
these are yet nothing. 
All this vast knowl- 
edge must be exercised 
on the instant in the 
midst of extraordinary 
circumstances. .. . To 
think in the quiet of 
one’s cabinet, clearly, 
strongly, nobly, this 
undoubtedly is great; 
but to think as clearly, 
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able to think with vig- as strongly, as nobly 
our, with depth and in the midst of carnage 
with clearness in the and fire is the most 
recesses of the cabinet perfect exercise of the 
is a great intellectual human faculties. 
demonstration; but to 

think with equal vig- 

our, clearness and 

depth amidst the noise 

of bullets appears to 

me the loftiest exercise 

and most complete tri- 

umph of the human 

faculties. » 


Another instance. Compare a certain 
passage of Endymion, for which Beacons- 
field in 1880 received £10,000, with a pas- 





sage which had appeared four years 
previous in Irving’s Annals of the Time: 


DISRAELI 

On one morning the 
great Cloudland Com- 
pany, of which he was 
chairman, gave their 
approval of twenty-six 
bills, which he immedi- 
ately introduced into 
Parliament. Next day 
the Ebor and North 
Cloudland sanctioned 
six bills under his ad- 
vice, and affirmed 
deeds and agreements 
which affected all the 


IRVING 

Under his (Hud- 
son’s) direction the 
shareholders in the 
Midland Company 
gave their approval to 
twenty-six bills, which 
they had presently in 
Parliament. On _ the 
following Monday, at 
10 o'clock, the York 
and North Midland 
sanctioned six bills, 
and affirmed various 
deeds and agreements 
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principal railway pro- 
jects in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. A quarter 
of an hour later, just 
time to hurry from the 
meeting to another, 
where he was always 
received with rampant 
enthusiasm, Newcastle 
and the extreme North 


affecting the Man- 
chester and Leeds and 
Hull and Selby Com- 
panies. Fifteen min- 
utes later he induced 
the Newcastle and 
Darlington Company 
to approve of seven 
bills and accompany- 
ing agreements, and at 


THE AMERICAN 


Nore.—It is perhaps needless to draw the reader’s 
attention to the fact that Mr. Whibley’s thoroughl 
British view of America’s attitude toward her mil. 
lionaires is, like many of Mr. Wells’s strictures on 
the same subject in his Future in America, derived 
largely from his own temperament and inexperience. 
We believe that is the usual characteristic of the 
w vere sudden conclusions of our British literary 
visitors. fe also believe that they are none the less 
Heres on that account. 

Editors. 


Mm HE millionaire, or. the 

ua multi-millionaire, if the 

i plainer term be inade- 

Nia quate to express his lofty 

condition, is the hero of 

4 democratic America. He 

bre =a has won the allegiance 
and captured the imagination of the peo- 
ple. His antics are watched with envy, 
and described with a faithful realism of 
which statesmen are thought unworthy. 
He is hourly exposed: to the camera; he 
marches through life attended by a body- 
guard of faithful reporters. The trap- 
pings of his magnificent, if vulgar, exist- 
ence are familiar to all the readers of the 
Sunday papers. His silver cars and mar- 
ble palaces are the wonder of a continent. 
If he condescend to play golf, for in- 
stance, it is a national event. “The Rich- 
est Man on Earth Drives from the Tee,” is 
a legend of enthralling interest, not be- 
cause the hero knows how to drive, but 
because he is the richest man on earth. 
Some time since a thoughtless head-line 
described a poor infant as “The Ten- 
Million-Dollar Baby,” and thus made his 
wealth a dangerous incubus before he 
was out of the nursery. Everywhere tlie 
same tale is told. The dollar has a power 
of evoking curiosity which neither val- 
our nor lofty station may boast. Plainly, 
then; the millionaire is not made of com- 
*Copyright, 
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ten thirty took his seat 
as controlling power at 
the Board of the New- 
castle and Berwick. 
During a portion of 
two days he obtained 
the consent of share- 
holders to forty bills, 
involving an expendi- 
ture of £10,000,000. 


accepted his dictator- 
ship. During a portion 
of two days he ob- 
tained the consent of 
shareholders to forty 
bills, involving an ex- 
penditure of ten mil- 
lions. 


MILLION AIRE* 


mon clay. Liquid gold flows in his veins. 
His eyes are made of precious jewels. It 
is doubtful whether he can do wrong. If 
by chance he does, it is almost certain 
that he cannot be punished. The mere 
sight and touch of him have a virtue far 
greater than that which kings of old 
claimed for themselves. He is at once 


the ensample and touchstone of modern 
grandeur, and if, like a Roman emperor, 
he could be deified, his admiring com- 
patriots would send him to the skies, and 
burn perpetual incense before his tomb. 


Though all the millionaires of America 
are animated by the same desire—the col- 
lection of dollars—they regard their ines- 
timable privileges with very different 
eyes. Mr. Carnegie, for instance, adopts 
a sentimental view of dollars. He falls 
down in humble worship before the 
golden calf of his own making. He has 
pompously formulated a gospel of wealth. 
He piously believes that the millionaire 
is the greatest of God’s creatures, the 
eloquent preacher of a new evangel. If 
we are to believe him, there is a sacred 
virtue in the ceaseless accumulation of 
riches. It is the first article in his creed 
that the millionaire who stands still is 
going back, from which it follows that 
to fall behind in the idle conflict of bribes 
and rebates is a cardinal sin. A simple 
man might think that when a manufac- 
turer had made sufficient for the wants of 
himself and his family for all time he 
might, without a criminal intent, relax 
his efforts. The simple man does not 
understand the cult. A millionaire, op- 
pressed beneath a mountain of gold, 
would deem it a dishonour to himself and 
his colleagues if he lost a chance of add- 
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ing to the weight and substance of the 
mountain. 

Mr. Carnegie, then, is inspired not by 
the romance but by the sentiment of gold. 
He cannot speak of the enormous benefits 
conferred upon the human race by the 
vast inequalities of wealth and poverty 
without a tear. “Millionaires,” he says, 
“can only grow amid general prosperity.” 
In other words, if there be not millions in 
the country the millionaire cannot put his 
hand upon them. That is obvious 
enough. His second text cannot be so 
easily accepted. “Their wealth is not 
made,” he asserts dogmatically, “at. the 
expense of their countrymen.” At whose 
expense, then, is it made? Does Mr. 
Carnegie vouch for the probity of all his 
colleagues? Does he cover with the 
egis of his gospel the magnates of the 
Standard Oil Company, and that happy 
firm which, with no other advantage than 
a service of cars, levies toll upon the fruit- 
growers of America? Was the Steel 
Combine established without inflicting 
hardships upon less wealthy rivals? An 
answer to these simple questions should 
be given before Mr. Carnegie’s second 


text be inscribed upon the walls of our 


churches. It is not enough to say with 
Mr. Carnegie that trusts obey “the law 
of aggregation.” You need not be a So- 
cialist to withhold your approval from 
these dollar-making machines until you 
know that they were not established upon 
ruin and plunder. Even if the million- 
aire be the self-denying saint of modern 
times, it is still. possible to pay too high a 
price for his sanctity and sacrifice. 

It is the favourite boast of the senti- 
mental millionaire that he holds his 
wealth in trust for humanity; in other 
words, that he has been chosen by an all- 
wise Providence to be the universal alms- 
giver of mankind. The arrogance of this 
boast is unsurpassable. To be rich is 
within the compass of any man gifted or 
cursed with an acquisitive temperament. 
No one may give to another save in hum- 
bleness of spirit. And there is not a 
millionaire in America who does not 
think that he is fit to perform a delicate 
duty which has eluded the wise of all 
ages. In this matter Mr. Carnegie is by 
far the worst offender. He pretends to 
take his “mission” very seriously. He 


does not tell us who confided the trust of 
philanthropy to him, but he is very sure 
that he has been singled out for special 
service. It is his modest pleasure to sug- 
gest a comparison with William Pitt. 
“He lived without ostentation and he 
died poor.” These are the words which 
Mr. Carnegie quotes with the greatest 
relish. How or where Mr. Carnegie lives 
is his own affair; and even if he die 
poor he should remember that he has 
devoted his life, not to the service of his 
country, but to the amassing of millions 
which he cannot spend. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the noble words which 
Canning dedicated to the memory of Pitt 
can have no meaning for him, and he 
would be wisely guided if he left the 
names of patriots out of the argument. 
Mr. Carnegie’s choice of an epitaph is 
easily explained. He is wont to assert, 
without warrant, that “a man who dies 
rich dies disgraced.” He does not tell 
us how the rich man shall escape dis- 
grace. Not even the master of millions, 
great and good as he is reputed to be, 
knows when his hour comes. There is a 
foresight which even money cannot buy. 
Death visits the golden palace of the rich 
and the hovel of the poor with equal and 
unexpected foot. The fact that Mr. Car- 
negie is still distributing libraries with 
both hands seems to suggest that, had he 
been overtaken during the last twenty 
years, he would not have realised his 
ideal. There is, indeed, but one method 
by which a rich man may die poor, and 
that is to disencumber himself of his 
wealth the very day that it is acquired. 
And he who is not prepared for this sac- 
rifice does but waste his breath in cele- 
brating the honour of a pauper’s grave. 
As there is no merit in living rich, so 
there is no virtue in dying poor. That a 
millionaire should desert his money-bags 
at his death is not a reproach to him if 
they be honestly filled. He has small 
chance of emptying them while he is on 
the earth. But Mr. Carnegie has a rea- 
son for his aphorism. He aspires to be a 
philosopher as well as a millionaire, and 
he has decided that a posthumous be- 
quest is of no value, moral or material. 
“Men who leave vast sums,” says he, 
“may fairly be thought men who would 
not have left it at all had they been able 
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to take it with them.” On such a ques- 
tion as this the authority of Mr. Carnegie 
is not absolute. Let the cobbler stick to 
his last. The millionaire, no doubt, is 
more familiar with account books than 
with the lessons of history; and the 
record of a thousand pious benefactors 
proves the worth of wise legacies. Nor, 
indeed, need we travel beyond our own 
generation to find a splendid example of 
wealth honourably bestowed. The will 
of Cecil Rhodes remains a tribute to the 
generosity and to the imagination of a 
great man, and is enough of itself to 
brush aside the quibbles of Mr. Carnegie. 

The sentiment of “doing good” and of 
controlling great wealth leads rapidly to 
megalomania, and Mr. Carnegie cannot 
conceal the pride of omniscience. He 
seems to think that his money-bags give 
him the right to express a definite opinion 
upon all things. He has distributed so 
many books that perhaps he believes him- 
self master of their contents. Though he 
has not devoted himself to politics or lit- 
erature, he is always prepared to advise 
those who give themselves to these diffi- 
cult arts. He has discovered that Greek 


and Latin are of no more practical use 
than Choctaw—which is perfectly true 
if the useless money-bag be our summum 


bonum. With the indisputable authority 


of a man who keeps a large balance at his . 


bank, he once dismissed the wars of the 
Greeks as “petty and insignificant skir- 
mishes between savages.” Poor Greeks! 
They did not pay their bills in dollars or 
buy their steel at Pittsburg. The chief 
article in his political creed is that mon- 
archy is a crime. In his opinion, it is a 
degradation to kiss the King’s hand. 
“The first man who feels as he ought to 
feel,” says Mr. Carnegie, “will either 
smile when the hand is extended at the 
suggestion that he could so demean him- 
self, and give it a good hearty shake, or 
knock his Royal Highness down.” In 
the same spirit of sturdy “independence” 
he urged the United States some years 
since to tax the products of Canada, be- 
cause she “owes allegiance to a foreign 
power founded upon monarchical institu- 
tions.” “I should use the rod,” says the 
money-bag, “not in anger, but in love; 
but I Should use it.” Fortunately it is 
not his to use; and his opinions are only 
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memorable since the country which he 
insults with his words is insulted also by 
his gifts. We may pay too high a price, 
in self-esteem, even for the boon of free 
libraries. 

And with a hatred of monarchy Mr. 
Carnegie combines a childlike faith in the 
political power of money. Though his 
faith by this should be rudely shaken, 
he clings to it as best he may. Time 
was when he wished to buy the Philip- 
pines, and present them, a free gift, to 
somebody or other. Now he thinks that 
he may purchase the peace of the world 
for a round sum, and sees not the absur- 
dity of his offer. Even his poor attempt 
to bribe the English-speaking peoples to 
forget their spelling-books was a happy 
failure, and he still cherishes an illusion 
of omnipotence. At the opening of his 
Institute at Pittsburg he was bold enough 
to declare that his name would be known 
to future ages “like the name of Har- 
vard.” He might remember that Har- 
vard gave not of his abundance. He be- 
queathed for the use of scholars a schol- 
ar’s books and a scholar’s slender savings, 
and he won a gracious immortality. Mr. 
Carnegie, in endowing education, is en- 
dowing that which he has publicly con- 
demned. Desiring to teach the youth of 
his country how to become as wealthy as 
himself, he poured contempt upon learn- 
ing. He declared that “the college-made” 
man had “little chance against the boy 
who swept the office.” He was to be 
found, this victim of an intellectual am- 
bition, in the salaried class, from which 
the aspiring millionaire is bidden to es- 
cape as quickly as possible by the custom- 
ary methods of bluff and bounce. Why, 
then, if Mr. Carnegie thinks so ill of col- 
leges and universities does he inflict his 
millions upon them? He has known 
“few young men intended for business 
who were not injured by a collegiate edu- 
cation.” And yet he has done his best to 
drive all the youth of Scotland within the 
gates of the despised universities, and he 
has forced upon his own Pittsburg the 
gift of “free education in art, in litera- 
ture.” Is it cynicism or vain inconse- 
quence? Cynicism probably. The man 
who, having devoted his whole career 
to the accumulation of superfluous 
wealth, and yet sings a pean in praise 
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of poverty, is capable of everything. 
“Abolish luxury, if you please,” thus 
he rhapsodises, “but leave us the soil 
upon which alone the virtues and all that 
is precious in human character grow— 
poverty, honest poverty!” Has he shed 
the virtues, I wonder, or is he a peculiarly 
sanctified vessel, which can hold the 
poison of wealth without injury? 

Of all millionaires, Mr. Carnegie is at 
once the least picturesque and the most 
dangerous. He is the least picturesque 
because he harbours in his heart the mid- 
dle-class ambition of philanthropy. He 
would undertake a task for which he is 
manifestly unfit, in the spirit of provin- 
cial culture. For the same reason he is 
the most dangerous. He is not content to 
squander his immense wealth in race- 
horses and champagne. He employs it to 
interfere with the lives of others. He 
confers benefits with a ready hand, which 
are benefits only when they are acquired 
by conquest. Of a very different kind is 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson. He, too, is a 
millionaire. He, too, has about him all 
the appurtenances of wealth. His fur 
coat is mythical. He once paid $30,000 
for a pink. “He owns a palace in Bos- 
ton,” says his panegyrist, “filled with 
works of art; he has a six-hundred-acre 
farm in Cape Cod, with seven miles of 
fences, three hundred horses, each one 
of whom he can call by name; a hundred 
and fifty dogs; and a building for train- 
ing his animals larger than Madison 
Square Garden.” These eloquent lines 
will prove to you more clearly than pages 
of argument the native heroism of the 
man. He was scarce out of his cradle 
when he began to amass vast sums of 
money, and he is now, after many years 
of adventure, a king upon Wall Street. 
He represents the melodrama of wealth. 
He seems to live in an atmosphere of 
mysterious disguises, secret letters and 
masked faces. His famous contest with 
Mr. H. H. Rogers, “the wonderful 
Rogers, the master among pirates, whom 
you have to salute even when he has the 
point of his cutlass at the small of your 


back and you’re walking the plank at his- 


order,” was conducted, on Mr. Lawson’s 
part, in the spirited style of the old Adel- 
phi. “Mr. Rogers’s eyes snapped just 
once,” we are told, on a famous occa- 
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sion; but Mr. Lawson was not intimi- 
dated. “I held myself together,” he 
says proudly, “with closed hands and 
clenched teeth.” Indeed, these two war- 
riors never met without much snapping 
of eyes and closing of hands and clench- 
ing of teeth. Why they did it all is un- 
certain. To follow their operations is 
impossible for an outsider, but Mr. Law- 
son always succeeds in convincing you 
that on the pretence of money-making 
he is attacking some lofty enterprise. He 
would persuade you that he is a knight- 
errant of purity. “Tremendous issues” 
are always at stake. The heroes of Wall 
Street are engaged in never-ending “bat- 
tles.” They are “fighting” for causes, 
the splendour of which is not dimmed in 
Mr. Lawson’s lurid prose. They have 
Americanised the language of ancient 
chivalry, until it fits the operations of 
the modern market. They talk of hon- 
our and of “taking each other’s word.” 
But of one thing you may be sure—they 
are always “on hand when a new melon 
is cut and the juice runs out.” 

And, like the knights of old, they toil 
not, neither do they spin. They make 
nothing, they produce nothing, they in- 
vent nothing. They merely gamble with 
the savings of others, and find the busi- 
ness infinitely profitable. Yet they, too, 


. must cultivate the jargon of sentiment. 


Though the world is spared the incubus 
of their philanthropy, they must pretend, 
in phrase at least, that they are doing 
good, and their satisfaction proves that 
nothing so swiftly and tranquilly lulls the 
conscience to sleep as the dollar. But, as 
the actor of melodrama. falls far below 
the finished tragedian, the heroes of the 
street, typified by Mr. Lawson, are mere 
bunglers compared with the greatest mil- 
lionaire on earth—John D. Rockefeller. 
We would no more give him the poor 
title of “Mr.” than we would give it to 
Shakespeare. Even “Rockefeller” seems 
too formal for his grandeur. Plain “John 
D.” is better suited to express the ad- 
miration of his worshippers, the general 
fame that shines like a halo about his 
head. He is Plutus in human guise; he 
is Wealth itself, essential and concrete. 
A sublime unselfishness has marked his 
career. He is a true artist, who pursues 
his art for its own sake. Money has 
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given him nothing. He asks nothing of 
her. Yet he pursues her with the same 
devotion which a lover shows to his mis- 
tress. Like other great men, Rockefeller 
has concentrated all his thoughts, all his 
energies, upon the single object of his 
desire. He has not chattered of things 
which he does not understand, like Mr. 
Carnegie. He has resolutely refrained 
from Mr. Lawson’s melodramatic exag- 
geration. Money has been the god of his 
idolatry, “Dea Moneta, Queen Money, 
to whom he daily offers sacrifice, which 
steers his heart, hands, affections—all.” 

His silence and his concentration give 
him a picturesqueness which his rivals 
lack. Ele stands apart from the human 
race in a chill and solitary grandeur. He 
seeks advertisement as little as he hank- 
ers after pleasure. The Sunday-school is 
his dissipation. A suburban villa is his 
palace. He seldom speaks to the world, 
and when he breaks his habit of reticence 
it is to utter an aphorism, perfect in con- 
cision and cynicism. “I have ways of 
making money that you know nothing 
of,” he once told a colleague, and no one 
will doubt the truth of his assertion. 
“Avoid all honorary posts that cost time” 
—this was one of his earliest counsels to 
the young. “Pay a profit to nobody,” is 
perhaps his favourite maxim. “Nothing 
is too small, for small things grow,” is 
another principle which he formulated at 
the outset of his career. It is said that 
when he was scarce out of his teens he 
would murmur, with the hope of almost 
realised ambition, “I am bound to be rich, 
bound to be rich, bound to be rich.” He 
imposed upon all those who served him 
the imperative duty of secrecy. He was 
unwilling that any one should know the 
policy of the trust. “Congress and the 
State legislature are after us,” he once 
said. “You may be subpoenaed. If you 
know nothing you can tell nothing. If 
you know about the business you might 
tell something which would ruin us.” 
The mere presence of a stranger has al- 
ways been distasteful to him. The cus- 
tom of espionage has made him suspect 
that others are as watchful as himself. 
He has been described erroneously as a 
master of complicated villainy. He is, 
for evil or for good, the most single- 
minded man alive. He looks for a profit 
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in all things. Even his devotion to the 
Sunday-school is of a piece with the rest. 
“Put something in,” says he, speaking of 
the work, “and according as you put 
something in the greater will be your 
dividends of salvation.” 

His triumphant capture of the oil trade 
is a twice-told tale. All the world knows 
how he crushed his rivals by excluding 
their wares from the railroads, which 
gave him rebates, and then purchased for 
a song their depreciated properties. At 
every point he won the battle. He laid 
stealthy hands upon the pipe-lines, laid 
to thwart his monopoly, as he had pre- 
viously laid hands upon the railway lines. 
He discovered no new processes, he in- 
vented no new methods of transport. But 
he made the enterprise of others his own. 
The small refiner went the way of the 
small producer, and the energy of those 
who carried oil over the mountains 
helped to fill Rockefeller’s pocket. The 
man himself spared no one who stood be- 
tween him and the realisation of his 
dream. Friends and enemies went down 
before him. He ruined the widow and 
orphan with the same quiet cheerfulness 
wherewith he defeated the competitors 
who had a better chance to fight their 
own battle. The Government was, and 
is, powerless to stay his advance. It has 
instituted prosecutions. It has passed 
laws directed at the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. And all is of no avail. Before 
cross-examining counsel, in the face of 
the court, Rockefeller maintains an im- 
penetrable silence. He admits nothing. 
He confesses nothing. “We do not talk 
much,” he murmurs sardonically; “we 
saw wood.” A year ago it was rumoured 
that he would be arrested when he re- 
turned to America from Europe. He is 
still at large. The body of a multi-mil- 
lionaire is sacred. Were he not bald, it 
might be said with truth that not a hair 
of his head would ever be touched. 

He is master of the world’s oil, and of 
much else besides. Having won the con- 
trol of one market, he makes his imperial 
hand felt in manyanother. His boast that 
“money talks” is abundantly justified. 
The power of money in making money is, 
indeed, the only secret that the million- 
aires of America discover for themselves. 
The man who makes a vast fortune by 
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the invention or manufacture of some- 
thing which the people thinks it wants 
may easily take a pride in the fruit of his 
originality. The captains of American 
industry can seldom boast this cause of 
satisfaction. It is theirs to exploit, not 
to create. The great day in Mr,-Car- 
negie’s life was that on which “the mys- 
terious golden visitor” came to him as a 
dividend from another’s toil. Mr. Rocke- 
feller remembers with the greatest pleas- 
ure the lesson which he learned as a boy, 
“that he could get as much interest for 
$50, loaned at seven per cent., as he could 
earn by digging potatoes ten days.” The 
lesson of Shylock is not profound, but its 
mastery saves a world of trouble. Com- 
bined with a light load of scruples, it will 
fill the largest coffers; and it has been 
sufficient to carry the millionaires of 
America to the highest pinnacle of fame. 
In other words, the sole test of their 
success is not their achievement, but their 
money-bags. And when, with cynical 
egoism, they have collected their unnum- 
bered dollars, what do they do with 
them? What pleasures, what privileges 
does their wealth procure? It is their 
fond delusion that it brings them power 
—what power? To make more money 
and to defy the laws. In England a 
wealthy man aspires to found a family, 
to play his part upon the stage of politics, 
to serve his country as best he may, and 
to prepare his sons for a like honourable 
service. The American millionaire does 
not share this ambition. Like Mr. Rocke- 
feller, he avoids “honorary posts.” If he 
were foolish enough to accept them, he 
would not be loyal to the single desire 
of adding to his store. Perhaps we may 
best express his triumph in terms of 
champagne and oysters, of marble halls 
and hastily gathered collections. But 
even here the satisfaction is small. The 
capacity of the human throat is limited, 
and collections, made by another and 
partially understood, pall more rapidly 
than orchid-houses and racing-stables. 
This, then, is the tragedy of the Ameri- 
can multi-millionaires. They are doomed 
to carry about with them a huge load of 
gold which they cannot disperse. They 
are no wiser than the savages, who hide 
and hoard their little heaps of cowrie- 
shells. They might as well have filled 
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their treasuries with flint-stones or scraps 
of iron. They muster their wealth merely 
to become its slave. They are rich not 
because they possess imagination, but be- 
cause they lack it. Their bank-books are 
the index of their folly. They exclude 
from their lives all that makes life worth 
living, that they may acquire innumerable 
specimens of a precious metal. Mr. 
Rockefeller will go out of the world as 
limited in intelligence, as uninstructed in 
mind, as he was when he entered it. The 
lessons of history and literature are lost 
upon him. The joys for which wise men 
strive have never been his. He is the 
richest man on earth, and his position 
and influence are the heaviest indictment 
of wealth that can be made. His power 
begins and ends at the curbstone of Wall 
Street. His painfully gathered millions 
he must leave behind. Even the simple 
solace of a quiet conscience is denied to 
the most of millionaires. Is there one of 
them who is not haunted in hours of de- 
pression by the memory of bloody strikes, 
of honest men squeezed out of rival 
works shut down? 

In a kind of dread they turn to philan- 
thropy. They fling from their chariots 
bundles of bank-notes to appease the 
wolves of justice. Universities grow 
ignobly rich upon their hush-money. 
They were accurately described three 
centuries ago by Robert Burton as 
“gouty benefactors, who, when by fraud 
and rapine they have extorted all their 
lives, oppressed whole provinces, soci- 
eties, etc., give something to pious uses, 
build a satisfactory alms-house, school, 
or bridge, etc., at their last end, or before, 
perhaps, which is no otherwise than to 
steal a goose and stick down a feather, 
rob a thousand to relieve ten.” If 
America were wise, she would not accept 
even the feather without the closest 
scrutiny. Money never loses the scent of 
its origin, and when the very rich explain 
how much they ought to give to their fel- 
lows, they should carry back their inquiry 
a stage farther. They should tell us why 
they took so much, why they suppressed 
the small factory, why they intrigued 
with railways for rebates to the detri- 
ment of others, why they used their 
wealth as an instrument of oppression. 
If their explanation be not sufficient, they 
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should not be permitted to unload their 
gold upon a stricken country ; they should 
not buy a cheap reputation for generosity 
with money that is not their own. 

It may be said that the millionaire de- 
crees the punishment for his own crimes. 
That is true enough, but the esteem in 
which America holds him inflicts a 
wrong upon the whole community. 
Where Rockefeller is a hero, a false 
standard of morals is set up. For many 
years he has preached a practical sermon 
upon the text : the end justifies the means. 
How great are the means! How small 
the end! He has defended his harshest 
dealings on the ground that “it is busi- 
ness,’ and so doing has thrown a slur 
upon the commerce of his country. And, 
worse than this, the wonder and curiosity 
which cling about the dollar have created 
a new measure of life and character. A 
man is judged not by his attainments, his 
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courage, his energy, but by his wealth. 
It is a simple test, and easily applied. It 
is also the poorest encouragement for the 
civic virtues. In England we help to 
correct the vulgarity of wealth by the 
distribution of titles, and a better aid than 
this could not be devised. Though the 
champions of democracy, who believe in 
equality of names as devoutly as in in- 
equality of wealth, deem this old-fash- 
ioned artifice a shameful crime, it is not 
without its uses. It suggests that public 
service is worth a higher distinction than 
a mass of money. And, titles apart, it 
is happily not in accord with the tradi- 
tions of our life to regard the rich man 
and the poor man as beings of a different 
clay and a different destiny. We may 
still echo without hypocrisy the words of 
Ben Jonson, “Money never made any 
man rich, but his mind.” 


Charles Whibley. 


STOOPING LADY* 


BY MAURICE HEWLETT 


CHAPTER XXVII 


WHICH DEALS CHIEFLY WITH 
MR. RANALD’S OPINIONS 


APON a time of wild ela- 
mtion, when her blood, 
athought, and senses were 
Eswirling together down 
faesa mill-race, Moth inter- 
mvened, the bright-eyed 
fommumas and intelligent Moth, to 
see if she were stirring and would ride. 
It was eight o’clock. 
“God bless me, miss!” 
She took everything literally now. 
“Yes, yes, oh, Moth, he has blessed me.” 
Moth was alert in a moment. “It’s to 
be hoped so, indeed, miss, though as a 
humble Christian I say it. Little enough 
we know of such things, save and except 
that women have the worst in the long 
run of it. Your pardon, miss, but who- 
ever have dressed you this morning?” 
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“I dressed myself—as you see.” 

“See! I could have seen it blindfold, 
miss, if you will excuse the liberty. Your 
hair! Miss Hermia, will you ride?” 

“Certainly, I shall ride. But I should 
like some tea first, if you please. I am 
thirsty.” 

She was fed, she was dressed, and she 
rode out, her man behind her, into the 
blue and gold, the mist, the glory and 
tender promise of London April. It all 
seemed personal to her, she took it as a 
message, as an augury, the foolish child. 
Entering the park, she spurred her horse 
and galloped to .her heart’s content. 
Faster than four hoofs flew her high 
thoughts. 

Tom Rodono, who, for her sake, for- 
swore late hours and got himself into the 
saddle betimes that he might see and per- 
haps speak with her, watched her fly past 
him, veil and hair streaming like pennons 
behind her. A nymph of the chase! He 
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was wrong. She was a nymph in chase, 
an unharboured deer. 

She passed him more slowly the sec- 
ond time round, saw him, and reined up. 
Friends with all the world, she felt es- 
pecially tender toward him. ‘What 
demon possesses you this morning?” he 
asked her. “You ride like a creature of 
the storm.” 

She felt that she must hold herself in 
check, lest she blaze her secret to the 
world. “I suppose it is that I am very 
well. At least, I have blown away the 
memories of last night.” 

“A great party! All the Whig world 
and all its wives.” 

“Is there a Whig world? 
gotten it.” 

“There are more worlds in this old 
globe than you know of, young lady.” 

She laughed. “I suppose so. Yes—I 
am sure there are.” She then found that 
she had been dealing with a world whose 
inhabitants were reduced to two. 

They spoke of Sir Francis, capitulated 
and in the Tower. What was to come 
next? There was to be a great West- 
minster meeting—would she.care to go? 
Bob Ranald was to speak—‘and your 
man, Vernour.” Her man, Vernour! 
She could have laughed aloud. Of 
course she would go—of course she must. 

“It could be easily arranged,” says 
Tom. “Grizel will take you, and I'll be in 
charge. You shall dine in Clarges Street, 
and we'll make a party.” 

She rode home to breakfast—to find 
her flowers, but no letter, no further sign. 
It was clear that she was to wait, say 
nothing, do nothing. Her first impulse 
had been to give battle to her grand- 
mother; but she supposed now that he 
intended to do that himself. 


I had for- 


Reaction followed hard upon her 
crowning hour; she became restless and 
miserable, not that she doubted him for 
a moment, but that her powers of endur- 
ance should be so frail, that her desire 
of sight, speech, and touch should be so 
overmastering, that her violets should be 
no comfort to her—these things fright- 
ened her. She felt lonely—like Ariadne, 
whom the god Bacchus had loved for one 
burning hour and then forsaken. She 
felt a traitor to what had been loveliest 
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in her love—her happiness in the un- 
known lover, who was hidden in the 
woody fragrance of violets. Like Psyche, 
she had sought to see his face, and like 
Eros he had shone upon her once and 
now was gone. 

She knew not what to do, in whom 
to confide. She went half-way to Brook 
Street to see his mother, but found her 
resolution fail her, lest he should be there. 
Some grain of pride left in her—which 
she felt to te her shame, but could not ig- 
nore—bade her believe that she would 
sooner die than seek him anywhere. 
Under these circumstances she found her 
drill-routine of dinners, assemblies, routs, 
and balls unspeakably flat, until by chance 
she met Mr. Robert Ranald and learned 
that he would talk of his own accord of 
Vernour. Apart from this pleasing trait, 
she was not long in discovering that he 
was worth listening to for his own sake; 
and she was a little shocked with herself 
to find that she could be interested in 
politics—in the fight at long odds which 
all whom she had ever loved had been 
waging for so long as she could remem- 
ber. It savoured to her of disloyalty that 
she could care for anything in the world 
besides Vernour. Nevertheless, Mr. Ra- 
nald, or Captain Ranald, as he actually 
was, approved himself to her sympathies 
as well as her understanding. 

He was in great spirits, as always when 
fighting uphill; he smiled awry, wrinkled 
his forehead, chuckled, rubbed his hands 
together. He had a burnt brown sea- 
man’s face; his skin looked as if it had 
been strained taut with keys—like a drum 
—and had cracked and slightly blistered 
at the bones. He was very lean and very 
big boned, but exceedingly healthy. 

He spoke of Vernour, calling him, as 
Rodono had, “your man, Vernour.” He 
thought he would go far. “He’s got fire 
in reserve; he banks it. I think that he 
does you credit, and may do you more. 
I suppose you see nothing of him?” She 
admitted, not much._ “Well,” he said, 
“it so happens that I’ve seen a fairish 
deal. He’s young—lI dare say that he 
might be six-and-twenty—but he’s 
capable, and his father is well off; so the 
young man has his freedom; he’s a free- 
holder of Wéstminster, one of my ‘lambs.’ 
The fact is that he behaved very well 
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indeed in that business of your grand- 
mother’s—monstrous bit of tyranny that 
was, saving her presence. Before I knew 
vou—before I had that honour of meet- 
ing you at Burdett’s—Cobbett told me 
something of the case, and made my 
blood boil. I don’t mind telling you now. 
Well, I was in more than two minds to 
raise a debate in the House about that 
affair; I suspected the very mischief was 
in it—Carlton House, York House, God 
knows what house. Windmills, my dear 
Miss Chambre—infernal things they are! 
Your man came to see me and to beg me 
not to move. He made me some mystery, 
mentioning no names, mind you—said 
that ample amends had been done—not 
money, not a horse, not custom—far 
greater honour had been done him than 
that ; he had received a gift beyond price, 
incalculable, et cetera. I confess, I didn’t 
know what the young man meant, but I 
do now. You made a man of him, Miss 
Chambre, and now he acts like a man. 
He’s going to speak at our meeting— 
you'll hear him. He’s educated himself 
—he’s rough—but he has the soul of a 
gentleman—God bless me! what am I 
talking about?—he has the soul of a 
man.” She was all in a glow; tears 
brimmed her eyes. 

“The soul of a man speaks,” was all 
that she could trust herself to say. He 
put up his hand. 

“Don’t flatter me. I’m a lunatic. 
name is Bob Quixote.” 

“That was the name of a man and a 
gentleman,” said she. 

“Yes, we'll remember that. And mind 
you this: it’s the fools who do the work 
of the world and the wise who profit by it. 
So you may choose.” 

She looked serious and most beautiful. 
He observed her eyes and thought he had 
never seen any more wonderful grey 
light. She was like the Sibyl, new from 
commerce with the divine. 

“T think I have chosen. 
I have.” - 

He smiled. “You join our company ?” 

“Oh,” she said, “I shall be called a 
fool, most certainly.” 


My 


IT know that 


She was to accompany the Clarges 
Street party to the Crown and Anchor 
meeting ; she was to dine and sleep there. 
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Lady Morfa had no care for the opinion 
of Westminster freeholders in any event, 
and her only stipulation was that Sir 
George Coigne should accompany the 
ladies. So he was to be included. An- 
other person who intended to be present 
was Mr. Aloysius Banks, who had be- 
come of late very much the servant of 
Caryll House. Lady Morfa, finding him 
useful, had permitted him to take up the 
duties of jackal, and listened to him with 
a mixed air of amusement and contempt, 
which she did not attempt to conceal. 
When he told her that he thought it his 
business to be there, she replied that she 
thought so too. “You are a philosopher, 
my good sir,” she said, “and can only 
formulate wisdom out of the ravages of 
folly. Go by all means, and observe 
fools.” 

“Did your ladyship chance to hear,” 
said Mr. Banks, “that the young man, 
Vernour, was to be one of the speakers ?” 

Her ladyship had not heard that, and 
was not sure that she remembered his 
name. So, at least, she said. 

Mr. Banks enlarged upon Vernour. A 
young man of extreme opinions and dan- 
gerous license. The Government had him 
in mind. He had been befriended, he 
said, by persons of consequence—by Lord 
Sandgate, Captain Ranald, Sir Francis, 
and others of even greater rank. He 
went no further, because he saw that her 
ladyship was now perfectly aware of what 
he was saying; but he added that, in his 
own opinion, it was the business of all 
those whose ability to serve the State was 
the sole measure of their right to do so— 
of those who, like himself, pretended to 
no natural right—it was their business, 
he had been saying, to report scrupulously 
upon anysymptom of irregularityin those 
wise provisions which, etc., etc. I have 
followed him further than his patroness 
already, and shall cut him short by her 
assistance. 

“You mean,” said Lady Morfa, “that 
you are going to take notes of what this 
young man says?” 

“T conceive my duty to be so, madam, 
unless your ladyship—” He paused, 
expectant. 

“My dear man,” said her ladyship, 
“what do you suppose your conceptions 
have to do with me?” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
WHICH REPORTS A WESTMINSTER MEETING 


They arrived early, and sat in the front 
row of the gallery, six ladies all in black, 
with hoods and veils, and since Sir 
George at the last moment had cried off, 
only. Tom Rodono to mount guard over 
them. Miss Chambre recalled to mind 
Lady Mary Wortley’s description of a 
harem at the mosque. In course of time 
the veils were put back, but until that was 
done the one spot-of light furnished by 
the bevy was a knot of white violets 
which one of them wore at the breast, 
and would not have covered for all the 
world. They chattered and laughed 
among themselves, these fine, adventur- 
ous and calm-eyed ladies; watched the 
arrivals and quizzed them, saw that Lord 
Rodono was uncomfortable, and spared 
him nothing. Mrs. Western vowed she 
would wave her handkerchief to the first 
man who named the Princess of Wales; 
and presently Vernour was mentioned 
and provoked curiosity. Everybody 
knew him and his tale; Hermia was 
begged to point him out. He was to 
speak? Then he would be on the plat- 
form and they could all see him. Was he 
really like the man in that horrible print? 
If so, he must be handsome, Lady Mendip 
thought. Hermia, very composed out- 
wardly, took all this with great simplicity. 
As for Lord Rodono, he prepared him- 
self for the worst. Here he was with six 
handsome and fearless ladies on his 
hands, and an almost certain rumpus. 
He had seen but said nothing of certain 
Government men dotted about the hall— 
one of whom he knew was in receipt of 
pay. It was Hermia herself who saw and 
called attention to Mr. Aloysius Banks, 
whose checked muffler up to his chin 
made him a conspicuous object. Mean- 
time the room was filling fast. 

The leaders were on the hustings, the 
led in the body of the hall, a tense and 
fervent assembly. Rodono, who knew 
men, saw that there was hardly anybody 
present who did not in his own way show 
himself braced for a tussle. There was 
much variety: it was what you would 
call a representative gathering. Blue- 
coated, mnankeen-breeched, prosperous 
traders leaned both hands solidly upon 
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their walking-sticks, and chatted after 
their way—a few words snapped out at 
a time, a whisper behind the hand, re- 
ceived with a nod. Sharp-faced men in 
black smalls, with neat black legs and 
neater shoes, proved brisker; they were 
full of jokes and of relish for jokes: 
lawyers from the Hall, attorneys from 
Abingdon Street were these. They ex- 
changed snuff-boxes, capped each other’s 
puns, passed them on with nudges, and 
knew everybody worth knowing. Water- 
men filled a double row, red-faced and 
observant. It was one of them who called 
for three cheers for the ladies when our 
friends appeared, and led them, with one 
cheer more for the handsomest. Behind 
them, closer packed, was a rougher sort— 
frieze-coated or long-waistcoated men in 
woollen stockings and highlows, who all 
kept heavy sticks between their knees, and 
had lowering brows and dogs’ restless 
eyes. These were of the famous West- 
minster pack—chairmen, hackney-coach- 
men, stable hands, potmen, tinkers, 
costers, night-porters. They could be 
trusted to do anything, from chairing a 
candidate to breaking a Minister’s win- 
dows, as they might be moved. They 
had many names: had been “Wilkes and 
Liberty men,” “Fox’s men,” and now 
they were Burdett’s men and Ranald’s. 
One might be sorry for the Government 
spy whose head came within range of 
their blackthorns. 

Hermia saw Vernour come in pres- 
ently and make a way to the middle of 
the hall. He had a fine, leisurely way of 
pushing through a crowd, kept his head 
high and his shoulders very square, and 
leaned a little forward so that his weight 
might tell. She saw him the moment he 
entered, and hardly took her eyes off him 
again, but could not be sure whether he 
had discovered her presence or not. One 
of the strongest attractions he had for 
her was his seeming power of fitting her 
into a scheme of many things which all 
seemed equally important; so that she 
could never say that she was more to him 
than other interests. She was certain 
just now, for instance, that had she stood 
immediately before him and said, “I am 
here,” he would have greeted her with 
ceremony, asked how she did, and have 
turned then to the real business of his 
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evening. And the odd thing is that she 
loved him the better and admired him the 
more for this shared throne which he 
accorded her. 

He stood easily in his place, taking off 
his scarf and caped coat, and nodded here 
and there to an acquaintance. “With one 
or two he shook hands, but only when the 
salutation was thrust upon him; he never 
volunteered it. She saw. a little black- 
browed man lean over from the lawyers’ 
row and hold his hand out, and that Ver- 
nour added an inclination of the head 
as he took it. With others he was less 
concerned, The frieze coats had thumped 
with their sticks when he passed them, 
and Mr. Aloysius Banks stood up to have 
a good look at him. He was certainly 
considered at the Crown and Anchor. 

Captain Ranald, who had received a 
storm of cheering on his entry, came off 
the hustings to speak to Vernour. The 
young man rose at his approach, bowed, 
and stood deferentially listening to what 
was told him. He plainly demurred to 


some part of his instructions, and argued 
the difficulty with a calm persistence 


which got him his way. She who 
watched him so keenly was struck by the 
contrast between this pair, and, as you 
may guess, gave him the honours. The 
peer’s son was all fire and vivacity, full 
of action of the hands and play of feature ; 
the other held himself in reserve, and was 
stiff. When he spoke he used no gestures. 
He seemed to be bending to an inferior; 
and she did not fail to notice that he got 
his way. 

So it was with the speeches which 
followed: she could criticise Ranald, 
and found plenty of fault with him. 
He disappointed her, and the more so be- 
cause she knew of what stuff he was; she 
had hoped that he would be as direct on 
the platform as he had been at the din- 
ner-table; that he would be trenchant, 
and deal his strokes with the gallantry 
which he certainly possessed. She had 
to own him stilted and ornate while he 
was handling what was really to the 
point, and only himself when he came, 
as Rodono said he was bound to come, to 
the navy and the supply of seamen. He 
was cogent, weighty, and impressive ; but 
he roused no more enthusiasm at the 
close than he had at the beginning of his 


speech—and to do so is to fail. The truth, 
I suspect, is that the two sorts of men 
who are natural on a platform are the 
deeply modest man, who dares be noth- 
ing less, and the deeply conceited man, 
who cares not to be anything more. Be- 
tween these two extremes are all the va- 
rieties of human capacity. This gallant 
gentleman respected his hearers and his 
cause and, without over-valuation, re- 
spected himself; but he clung to the tra- 
ditions of oratory as to a good coat for 
Sundays. Probably he would as soon 
have appeared on the quarter-deck of his 
ship without uniform as have addressed 
the Westminster electors in anything 
short of the periods of Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Wardle succeeded him, Mr. Gwil- 
lym Wardle, famous friend of Mrs. 
Clark, who had no rhetorical scruples, and 
hesitated. not to talk of rotten boroughs, 
place-men, royal pensioners, and the like. 
He it was who earned the promised hand- 
kerchief, for he spoke with faltering voice 
of the Princess of Wales as of a lady “as 
beautiful as she was unhappy, and as 
unhappy as she was royal,” and raised a 
roar of agreement. Mr. Wardle, in fact, 
succeeded in what he had intended. He 
made the auditory mischievous when he 
gave them an inkling of their power. 
“Ay, gentlemen,” he cried, “shout for 
that poor lady! And I would that the 
thunder of your resentment could be 
heard across the way, and further yet— 
across the park, gentlemen—as one of 
these days it will be heard. And then, 
gentlemen, and then—God help ’em!” 
None of this was very wist talk; but it 
was exciting enough. By the time Ver- 
nour rose for his turn it was plain that 
mischief was afloat. 

He stood up in his place and held his 
head high; and the gesture contributed 
not a little to an effect which to one at 
least of his audience was overwhelming. 
It is not often that one’s preconception of 
character is borne out by evidence so 
various as outward bearing and audible 
speech may be. But Vernour seemed— 
proved himself—to Miss Chambre to be 
all of a piece. She had built him up from 
a moment’s glimpse of his stiff head and 
hot eyes; she had pictured him then as a 
man of destiny. Nothing she had ever 
seen or heard of him had detracted from 
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that image. In his own house—with the 
stuff of his business about him—he had 
never compromised ; in the garden of her 
great house it had been she who had gone 
to him, and he who had waited for her 
to come; and now, lastly, here, he spoke 
to the people as to her in the garden, in 
a manner assuredly innate. He was quiet, 
plain, succinct, with much in reserve. He 
had all the effect of meaning more than 
he said—which in oratory is the great 
effect ; and he seemed to be in a position 
to threaten and to have certain knowledge 
which would make threats good. The 
thrilling undercurrent ‘of personal tri- 
umph—she may have fancied that. . . 
“T myself have felt the hand of tyranny 
on my neck, I myself have been pushed 
into the mire—but by the grace of God 
I am here to tell you so. If there is any- 
thing harder to bear than undeserved 
shame, I know not what it may be. It 
makes men mad, it makes them as wicked 
as their oppressors—and so the devil’s 
work goes on. . . . What sustained me, 
lifted me up from the pit of degradation 
where I was soused, is to you no matter, 
though to me it is all the world; but in 
kind the same solace is with that great 
man whom the tyrants of England think 
to have drowned. They have not drowned 
him, for you are holding up his head. 
They are here, listening to you and me. 
They dare us to save our hero’s life . . . 
let them dare, but if they are wise they 
will stop in time. . ” The audience 
was stirred with this piece of news; 
heads turned curiously; men looked at 
their neighbours; at the bottom of the 
hall somebody cried out, “Damn _ the 
spies!” 

Vernour ended with a device which he 
may perhaps have got out of the Latin 
Syntax. “The people is enormously pa- 
tient—we may pride ourselves on that— 
and it is slow. We may pride ourselves 
on that, too, for this slowness and this 
patience are signs of enormous strength. 
Woe upon him who tempts the people! 
He will flog one man too many, imprison 
one man too long, and then—” He 
stopped in a dead silence; it was a fine 
rhetorical trick. His eyes shone, his head 
was high. He composed his voice to fin- 
ish. ‘And then—all over, gentlemen, all 
over! That is revolution.” He sat down, 
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and there was a short silence before the 
storm began. 

It began with a vague, indefinable stir, 
half shuffling of feet, half humming of 
voices all confused together ; and then, no 
one knew exactly how, one man had an- 
other by the neck, three or four jumped 
up at once in different parts of the hall, 
crying, “To hell with the spies! To hell 
with ‘em!” The room seemed aswarm 
with white faces and tossing arms, and 
there was a continuous roar like that of 
the wind at night. Captain Ranald could 
be seen gesticulating from the hust- 
ings, but not heard; Mr. Wardle was 
buttoning his coat. Vernour, Miss 
Chambre watching him, stood with his 
arms folded, looking on what he had 
done—as if he had known as much be- 
fore—his brows knitted, his chin sunk 
in his breast. 

Rodono made her jump by his words 
in her ear. She had been far away. 
“We'll be out of this, I think, while we’ve 
time.” The ladies rose and followed him 
down the stair; it would be necessary for 
them to enter the room and creep along 
by the wall to the door ; but they were too 
late. The constables were in, using their 
staves, and the place was like the trenches 
with the bayonets at work. “Get back, 
get back,” Rodono called over his shoul- 
der, but Miss Chambre was already be- 
side him, clear of the door; and almost 
immediately the lights were blown out. 
Rodono held the gallery-door, and his 
womankind clung together behind it. The 
fighting had settled down to serious work ; 
the only sounds to be heard were grunts, 
groans, and deep breathing, with now and 
then the thwacks of a club and a curse 
or cry of rage. 

Whether Miss Chambre was fright- 
ened or not I cannot say for certain. All 
I know is that she leaned with her back 
to the wall, in complete darkness, and 
made no effort to gain the shelter of Lord 
Rodono’s back. Her position was not 
without danger, for fighting or scuffling 
was going on so close to her that at times 
her cloak was swept forward or back- 
ward, and she might very well have been 
drawn into the thick of it; her foot was 
trodden; at any moment she could have 
become involved. How long she could 
have remained safely there, how long she 
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did remain, neither she knew nor do I; 
but she heard herself called, distinctly, 
by name—out of the dark, as before when 
she had stood waiting on the balcony—out 
of the dark, “Hermia—Hermia Mary,” 
and she answered, “I am here,” and held 
out her hands. They were caught, and by 
them she was drawn from her place; her 
form was gained, and she was enclosed in 
a strong clasp, she was caught up against 
a strong breast. “My love, my love, Her- 
mia!” Strong breath fanned her face, 
her lips were possessed—and for a crown- 
ing moment she lost consciousness. 

“Come, I will take you out of this,” 
Vernour said, and she knew that he could 
prove his words. Held closely by his arm 
about her waist, she was half lifted, half 
led into the air. It was a dark, warm and 
wet spring night; a hot wind coming in 
squalls, scudding rain. The cobbles 
gleamed under the flicker of lamps which 
swung and tossed as the gust caught 
them. In the crowd about the door, and 
in the semi-darkness of the night, his arm 
still held her closely ; but as they got free 
of people he let her go, and they walked 
together in silence, she, at least, very in- 
capable of speech. 

When he spoke it was in his ordinary, 
carefully contained tone. “You are hurt? 
You are frightened? That’s not pos- 
sible.” 

“No, no—not frightened.” For her life 
she could not have said more: Nothing in 
the world frightened her but himself. He 
praised her courage. 

“TI was a fool to say what I knew could 
not be true. Nothing could frighten 
you.” 

“No,” she said—‘“nothing now.” 

He looked at her. “Why did you 
sigh ?” 

“Because you praise me. 
am happy.” 

He threw his head up and laughed. 
“The good reason! The best! Come, I 
will escort you to your door. You are 
in Clarges Street?” 

“Yes—but how did you e 

“It is my business to know everything 
about you. You have to be served 
wherever you may be. You have given 
me leave to do that.” 

“Am I to have my flowers—still? 
Now?” 


Because I 
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“Surely,” he said. “You are to have 
them till I die.” 

She thought this a wonderful thing— 
and told him so. What she did not add— 
perhaps she did not realise it yet—was 
that she wanted no more flowers. They, 
which had meant so much, now meant 
little; but she opened her cloak and 
showed him. “See,” she said, “my 
badge.” 

“I saw it long ago. I gloried in you 
for that. Will you take my arm?” She 
put her hand lightly upon it, and they 
went on together so. 

They walked slowly—there was every 
reason not to hurry ; they talked little, and 
she found out that her own class talks 
too much. There was no awkwardness 
in silence ; it seemed to her, still trembling 
from his embrace. still conscious of her 
kissed lips, that there could never have 
been a day when she had not been in love 
with Vernour. If love was new to her, 
so was he. He was outside all her ex- 
perience ; she had known men strong, but 
not in this way. They expressed it by 
speech, he by refraining from speech. If 
they loved her, they told her so; but she 
believed the more in this man’s love the 
less he said of it. So she walked in 
miracle, in touch with a miraculous being, 
with a heart too full.even for wonder. 
She would have walked into the Thames 
had he chosen it, or up to a cannon’s 
mouth. She discussed nothing unless he 
opened upon the subject—neither plans 
nor the past; but she did ask him how 
he had found her, and thrilled at his 
answer: “I knew where you were at 
every moment of the evening. I saw you 
come down to the door.” 

“But you did not look at me: you never 
did.” 

“Did I not?” He laughed. “I am 
always looking at you. I am looking at 
you now. I am loving you now. I will 
tell you what I think.” 

“Tell me, please.” 

“T think that after to-night I must see 
you always.” 

“Yes.” .He said no more, and she 
could not. It seemed that she must be 
forever kept upon the edge of bliss. 

She took no thought for the morrow 
since he, the master of her mind, pro- 
posed to her none. She did not ask him 
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what she was to say to her grandmother ; 
that lady did not enter her head. She 
walked by his side—a girl in the spring— 
utterly contented; and it was not until 
they were near the door of the house in 
Clarges Street that she remembered her 
needs. Her needs? The single_need, 
which was to know when she could see 
him again. But then, as he made no pro- 
posals, it was necessary to stop him. 

“Oh,” she said, “we are here!” 

“Yes, we must go our ways now.” 

“Will you come no further?” 

“T shall take you to the door. 
close by us now.” ; 

Her hand pressed his arm—he stooped 
to her. “My love,” he said, “my love!” 

“I am to lose you now—it is hard. 
When will you come again?” 

He thought for a moment. “It is very 
needful to see you soon. Something must 
be done—settled. I will come into the 
garden to-morrow night at ten—if you— 
if it will be possible.” 

“Possible! Oh, yes. I will be there.” 

He told her, “It must be for the last 
time. This cannot go on—on this foot- 
ing. Now, good-bye. No, no—I must 
not * 

She held out her hand to him without 
a word, and he kissed it. He was plainly 
seen to kiss it by, Captain Ranald and 
Lord Rodono, who were on the doorstep 
of the house in Clarges Street. How 
much more these gentlemen had collected 
it would not be easy to guess. 

“Thank God she’s safe, at least,” said 
Ranald, and ran down to meet her. 
“Good Lord, Miss Chambre—and thank 
the good Lord! We have had half Lon- 
don hunting for you. Rodono and I have 
just got in—we’ve been everywhere.” 

“Thank you, Captain Ranald—I was 
perfectly safe all the time. I found a 
friend, or rather he found me: Mr. 
Vernour.” 

“Yes,” said Ranald very slowly—‘yes, 
I believe that you are safe with, Ver- 
nour.” 

Rodono held the door open for her, 
anxious ladies were in the hall. “Is 
she—? Have you—? Oh, my dear- 
est, my dearest child!” She was en- 
folded, kissed, and made much of. But 
Lord Rodono’s chilly eyes looked through 
her into the wall beyond, seeing nothing. 


It is 
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They were like the eyes of a fish, had 
never been colder. 

“Thank you, Lord Rodono, for hunting 
me,” she said, as she ran into the arms 
of Mrs. Western. 

“Tom,” said Ranald as he buttoned his 
great-coat, “I'll take you with me to 
Brooks’s, I think. It'll do you good.” 
So they went together. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


Lord Rodono, at Brooks’s with his 
friend, had been clear as to what he in- 
tended to do, so clear and clear in such a 
way that Ranald could hardly intervene. 
After all, it was true that Tom was in 
love ; and a man in love may do more than 
a man out of it. Ranald, when he was 
pressed, could not admit that he was in 
love with the lady. He was neutral, he 
said, not greatly caring whether she mar- 
ried Vernour or not, so long as she mar- 
ried the man of her heart. “I’m not at 
all in love with her,” he said, “but I like 
her well enough to hope that her 


marriage will be made in heaven and not 


in Caryll House. I like her very much 
indeed; I admire her spirit and good 
sense ; I think she’s as handsome a young 
woman as London contains. I think my- 
self a fool that I am not over head and 
ears in love—but there I stop. The fact 
is, I’m not a romantic man, I’m not a 
philandering man. No offence to you, 
though.” 

Lord Rodono, very stiff and staring, 
consumed brandy and water steadily, 
stopping only to glare at the fire, 
strengthen the fold of his arms and tap 
his foot on the carpet. “This is more than 
scandalous, upon my heart and con- 
science. I am more shocked than I can 
say. She! that peerless, that splendid— 
Dick Chambre’s girl—fine descent on 
both sides—Fitzgerald blood, Caryll, 
Botetort—she! and a damned, blood- 
boltered Radical butcher! Oh, God, 
Ranald—it makes Othello of me.” 

“Don’t let it make Iago, my friend,” 
said Ranald; “you overdo that battening 
business—which is sickly work for a man 
of your parts. The fellow’s not a butcher 
any more, but as good as you or I. For 
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that matter, I believe him to be a good 
deal better.” He looked down upon the 
incensed man rigid in his chair. “I think 
you may make mischief, Tom—lI do, in- 
deed. I know the man and you don’t. I 
tell you again, he’s a fine fellow—a man 
of strength. Could you or I have spoken 
as he did? Answer for yourself. I know 
very well that I could not. In what 
makes a man essentially a gentleman he’s 
well found. I'll go bail for him, Vernour 
would never stoop to a blackguard thing.” 

Lord Rodono glared at him. “Has he 
not, by heaven! Has he not repaid her 
finely for her generosity? Answer me 
that.” 

Ranald thought for a moment before 
he took up the challenge. He plunged 
his hands deep in his breeches pockets. 
“Upon my honour,” he said, “I think 
she'll make him a good wife.” Up 
jumped Rodono, breathing short. “Do 
you care to laugh at me, Ranald?” 

“No, I do not. I mean what I say. I 
believe in her more than you do, after 
all, it seems to me; for I’m dead certain 
that she’d never let a man touch her un- 
less she liked him, nor would like a man 
unless he were a fine one. I could say no 
more for my sister—and it ought to come 
from you rather than me. I confess I 
don’t understand your sort of love, 
Rodono. You say, I adore this lady, I 
believe her to be all that is excellent in 
women—on condition that she loves me. 
The moment she chooses for somebody 
else you cease to believe in her, but go on 
loving. My good friend, you'll forgive 
me for saying that that is more like crav- 
ing than loving.” 

Lord Rodono regarded him coldly and 
then turned on his heel. “I wish you 
good-night, Ranald,” he said over his 
shoulder as he went. It’s ill reasoning 
with an angry man. Ranald let him go. 


The meeting took place in the garden 
at the appointed hour. Her ladyship had 
dined abroad, and Hermia was to be es- 
corted to join her at eleven, then to be 
taken to a party at Lady Crowland’s. 
Dining alone—for Harriet was away— 
she had fidgeted herself into a fever for 
the keeping of her tryst; and this made 
her very shy and very humble. Her 
lover’s conduct drove her bashfulness out 
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of her. He was grave and unapproach- 
able. ‘‘My love,” he said, “I am greatly 
to blame for this underhand way in which 
I lead you. I beg your pardon; there 
shall be no more.” 

Frightened out of her wits, she begged 
him to explain himself. Did he—could 
he mean—? Oh, no, no, he could not 
mean— She was timid, but with all the 
world at stake she drew near and touched 
him on the arm. He gave a short cry and 
took her. She gave him her lips, which 
he had made his already. He strained 
her to his breast. Quite out of herself, 
she lay weeping in his arms. 

He mastered his transport with another 
cry which sounded as if he were angry, 
and would have put her away; but now 
she would not go. The fountain of her 
heart was unsealed now; her lips had 
been conquered, her waist made prisoner. 
Hugging her chains, she must give him 
all—nay, she could not be denied that 
bliss. So it was, “Hold me, oh my love, 
kiss me, touch me. Let me know myself 
yours.” For a moment he yielded to her 
desire, but only for a moment. Reso- 
lutely then he put her from him and told 
her that they must meet no more until 
they could meet the world. Even she ac- 
knowledged the difficulty there, and had 
to own that she didn’t know how to go 
to work. He said, with his head high, 
that he should wait upon her ladyship in 
the morning, and then she had to tell him 
how far out of the question that was. 
“They will insult you, and I couldn’t 
bear that.” 

“Better me than you, my dear,” said 
he; but she denied it. 

“I know granny very well. She will 
not hurt me at all; she will be very cold; 
she will send me to my room and keep 
me there—I shall stop in it—as I did be- 
fore when—I saw you for the first—no, 
for the second time. In the end she will 
either forget me, and I shall walk out, or 
she will open the door for me herself and 
tell me to do as I please. You know, David, 
that Iam ofage. But I must tell you one 
thing—if you take me, you will take a 
beggar. I have a little money now— 
more since my darling brother died—but 
it all goes if I don’t marry granny’s 
choice.” 

“My love,” he said, “I want none of 
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your money. I am well enough in money 
—but I shall need all your forbearance. 
You know me as I am—you have seen 
me as I must be—”’ His broken voice 
made her cry; she could have kneeled to 
him. She came to him, took his hand, 
lifted it and kissed it. “My King-David 
—my king of men.” He put his arm 
about her very gently, and, stooping, 
kissed her lips. “You will make me a 
king yet, my love. I will be—I can be 
whatever you choose to have me. Now 
leave me, my soul—I will see your grand- 
mother in the morning—and you again 
when I have earned you.” 

This was so serious that she had at all 
costs to stop it by telling him that she 
intended to tell the story to-night. 
“Come, if it seems good to you, David, 
to-morrow. I assure you that you will 
do me harm if you do. I can bear that— 
I can bear anything you bid me; but you 
will hurt me very much—I must tell you 
that.” In the end he gave in. He would 


not come until he was sent for, he prom- 
ised her. 

Then he was all for going, with as little 
ceremony as might be—and she all for 


keeping him by her. All the witchery 
of woman was now at her command— 
and when she couldn’t move him, she 
threw herself upon him, sobbing and im- 
ploring, “Once, David—please, once! 
Oh, what shall I do! What shall I do!” 

He put his hands upon her shoulders 
and gently held her away. “My dear, 
you mustn’t cry, you mustn’t, indeed. 
No, no—I’m very nearly lost—but now 
I’ll never give in. Hermia, listen to me 
now. I’m strong again, thank the Lord. 
I love you so well that I dare not touch 
you until we have told our tale to the 
world. You won’t ask me—you will 
never ask me. Oh, I know you—you will 
never ask me. If you love me now you 
will go in.” 

She stopped her crying at once and of 
her own accord stepped back out of his 
reach. “Yes, I will obey you. I beg 
your pardon. Good-night.” She turned 
and went to the house without looking 
back. 

Vernour watched her as far as the light 
could discover her to him, and waited for 
the door to close upon her before he left 
the garden. Then he went to the gap 
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in the wall—Lady Hermione’s gap, not 
yet repaired—and jumped for it, pulled 
himself up, and dropped into the park, 
almost at the feet of a tall gentleman, 
waiting there, evidently, for him—a gen- 
tleman in a cocked hat and cloak, distin- 
guishable by a white muffler round his 
neck. It was so obvious, his awaiting, that 
Vernour waited also. 

The stranger had a harsh and stern 
voice. “A word with you—you who are 
in and out like a thief.” 

“Who are you that speak so to me?” 

He was answered, “One with a right. 
My name is Turnbull. They call me Lord 
Rodono.” 

Vernour inclined his head ever so 
slightly. “I have heard of your lordship. 
For the sake of what I have heard I will 
tell you this. The last thief in and out 
of here was Colonel Chambre, and I have 
the word of his daughter for it.” 

This was a palpable hit. Lord Rodono 
had no immediate reply. When he found 
one, he felt that it was lame. 

“The cases are not on a level, Vernour. 
Colonel Chambre was my friend, and a 
gentleman. He was in all respects her 
ladyship’s equal. You have no such pre- 
tensions, I understand.” 

“I have no pretensions at all, my lord, 
save those which I can claim from having 
found favour in Miss Chambre’s eyes.” 

“We will leave names out, if you 
please. I have used none, and will use 
none but my own and yours. I deny your 
right to anything but chastisement.” 

“Chastisement, my lord!” said Vernour 
quickly. “Chastisement from »: 

“From me, sir.” 

“What right have you to chastise me?” 

“The right which you have to defend 
yourself. I am a friend and frequenter 
of this house. It is my business to de- 
fend any in it who have no other de- 
fenders.” 

Vernour said, “There are other, more 
natural defenders,” and gave his oppo- 
nent an advantage. 

“The natural defenders are dead, sir,” 
said Rodeno ; “as you ought—as you seem 
to have known.” Then Vernour recov- 
ered his ground. 

“T ought to have remembered that, my 
lord. You are right there. But they be- 
ing dead, I beg leave to tell your lordship 
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that I am now the natural defender 
of——~” 

“Damn you! be silent.” 

“TI was silent,” said Vernour, “until 
your lordship interrupted me.” Lord 
Rodono bit his lip. 

“Vernour,” he said then, “this is to 
stop. In my opinion, you have betrayed 
the greatest honour ever paid to a man 
of your station; you have repaid gen- 
erosity by the basest ingratitude. You 
have given treachery for confidence; you 
are a cheat and a thief.” 

“T cannot take those words from you, 
Lord Rodono,” said Vernour very quietly, 
“and I must ask you to withdraw them.” 

“On the contrary,” said Rodono, “I 
shall repeat them. You are a traitor, a 
cheat, and a thief.” 

“My lord,” Vernour said, “you must 
fight me for that.” 

“T fight with gentlemen, sir, not with 
butchers.” 

“Don’t let my trade stand in your way, 
my lord. It should not, for it was your 
own.” 


His lordship started. “You are impu- 


dent, my man, as well as a rogue, I see.” 


“Sir,” said Vernour, “you were a 
soldier, I’ve been told. What difference 
there may be between us seems to be to 
my credit. I made sheep bleed, you made 
men bleed. I carved joints—you carved 
limbs. “ You butchered your own kind, 
you slew men. I made men live. Now, 
my lord.” 

“Damn him, he’s right there,” said 
Lord Rodono to himself. 

“My lord,” said Vernour, “you force 
me to make a boast of my trade—though 
it is no longer mine—because you dis- 
parage me upon grounds not worthy of 
your occupation. If you had told me I 
was a vile fellow—a coward, a glutton, a 
beast, it would have been better, for you 
might have believed it upon some report. 
But you know I am none of those, and 
you choose to say that my rank is not of 
your own, therefore you will not fight 
me. I think that you should leave that 
plea to persons who have no other de- 
fence. I am as honest as yourself, my 
lord, and no readier with my hands, I 
dare swear. Why, sir, you protect your- 
self in the manner of my Lord Morfa, 
who, having staked my horse and damned 
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me for a tradesman, cried out, in his own 
forecourt, thats he dared such a black- 
guard to lay hands on a lord. I am no 
more bound to listen to you with such a 
plea in your mouth than I was to listen 
to him. If I am to believe you a man 
of the sort, and go from you now, you will 
call me a coward and say that I shirked 
an encounter. If 1 am to credit your be- 
haviour on this occasion, such blame from 
you will be better than your praise. I 
wish you good-night.” He turned and 
walked a few steps of his way home; but 
Lord Rodono followed him. 

“Vernour,” he said, “I'll fight you if 
you please.” 

“Where?” says Vernour. 

“Why, we'll go in the park, I think,” 
said his lordship. “We'll be snug enough 
there.” 

“Come along, my lord,” the other re- 
plied. So they went. 

Across the Knightsbridge Road, with 
its scattered edging of little white villas 
in their gardens, lay Hyde Park, behind a 
low fence of post and rail. Save for a 
transient cry now and then from some 
outcast wandering there, the place seemed 
a desert. In the midst of a grove of elms 
these two young men stripped to the shirt 
and fought, but before they began Ver- 
nour said, “Bear me witness, my lord, 
that I do this against my will. But so it 
is that you have put more scorn upon me 
than I can bear, honoured as I have been 
of late, glorified as I am now. For this 
reason I must fight with you—but I’d ask 
a favour of your lordship, to shake hands 
before we begin.” 

“T won’t refuse that,” said the young 
lord. They shook hands and faced each 
other. 

They were much of a height, but in 
girth the butcher was the finer man, and 
in length of reach, in wind and agility 
unquestionably the finer. Lord Rodono 
had science—every man had in that day; 
this was not the first time he had stripped 
for battle; Vernour had, perhaps, less— 
but he had the cooler temper. 

They fought three rounds, during the 
first of which Rodono did all the work he 
was able, and Vernour had as much as he 
could do to stop him without savagery. 
It may have lasted four or five minutes, 
and need not have taken two. Rodono’s 
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wind—none too good—failed him, and in 
the end he fell. The second was shorter. 
Rodono made a rush, and was stopped; 
he made another in which he closed; a 
brief mill finished him, and again he fell. 
In the third round Vernour, who was per- 
fectly fresh, forced the fighting—honestly 
wishing to be merciful—beat down his 
man’s guard and caught him.under the 
chin with his left. Lord Rodono fell once 
more, and lay still. 

“Are you hurt, my lord? Are you 
hurt?” Vernour was kneeling by him 
now, hovering and anxious. Rodono 
presently sat up. “No, no, not at all. 
You’ve done your business very well. 
Help me up, will your” He did; the two 
shook hands. 

“Now IT'll tell you, Vernour,” said 
Rodono, “that I am a suitor for the hand 
of the lady to whom you pretend.” Ver- 
nour said nothing ; so he went on. “That 
gives me no right to use words to you 
which you properly resented—and pun- 
ished; but I am not able to agree with 
you in the suitability of the arrangement 
you propose. I am quite sincere in say- 
ing that I shall oppose this match tooth 
and nail, simply on this ground, that it 
will end in misery, and a kind of life 
which no lady, brought up as this lady 
has been, ought to be called upon to face. 
What influence I have will be used against 
you, and you will wrong me if you think 
[ do it for my own prospects. You will 
wrong me, I say.” 

“T will never wrong your lordship,” 
said Vernour quickly. “I believe what 
you tell me. Now, let me tell your lord- 
ship this. That lady has given me proof 
undeniable that I have won her heart. 
She has told me that I did that without 
speaking with her more than once or see- 
ing her more than thrice. I admit that 
I courted her, after she had paid me great 
honour, by a way of my own. But I 
never hoped to win her, and I should have 
continued my courtship until she asked 
me to stop, whether she was to be lost or 
won. Courtship! It was not that in the 
beginning—it was like the homage you 
pay to your king! It was not until I 
saw that she wore my flowers y 

“What!” cried Rodono, staring. “It 
was you—those white violets! By God, 
man, you’re the poet, I see.” 


“You flatter me, my lord,” said Ver- 
nour. “I’m no poet. But I had to offer 
the best thing I could find to the noblest 
being I had ever dreamed of. She'll have 
them till I die.” 

“T see that I’ve been floored by a proper 
man,” said Lord Rodono. “I'll think this 
out. Good-night.”. They shook hands 
and parted. So much for ancient chiv- 
alry, not dead, the reader perceives, in 
1810, 


Men fight for women, women for their 
souls. Hermia, in a tremble of excite- 
ment, waited for her grandmother out- 
side the house in Bruton Street, where 
her ladyship had dined, knowing full well 
that her battle was to come. Her sus- 
pense had to endure, as best it might, 
through an hour or more of chatter and 
gallantry at Crowland House—Tom 
Moore’s effervescence, Sidney Smith’s 
acidity, Mr. Rogers’s astringency, and 
Mr. Greville’s asperity. When they were 
in the great chariot, rumbling home 
through the empty Kensington roads, she 
plunged into her subject headlong. She 
spoke too fast, because her breath failed 
her. She had learned her opening by 
heart, but got it wrongly. 

“T think it right to tell you, grand- 
mamma, that I have been asked—that for 
some time past I have been thinking— 
great attentions have been paid me by a 
gentleman—and I have—I have al- 
lowed e 

“Your cousin, George Coigne, I sup- 
pose you mean,” said her ladyship; but 
Hermia said that it was not. “I know 
that you had the thought in your head 
that George and I might be married ; but 
as you said nothing to me about it, I 
didn’t like to tell you that it was out of 
the question.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Lady Morfa, in her 
ordinary voice. Those who suppose that 
she would alter that by a quarter-tone to 
answer, say, the Last Trumpet, do not 
know yet the Queen Mother of the 
Carylls. It was dark in the carriage, and 
not possible to see the stiffening old head 
or the blinking of the fierce old eyes. 
“Oh, indeed! Then, pray, who is this 
gentleman ?” 

“It is a gentleman whom I have met 
but two or three times, though I know a 
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great deal of him—otherwise, and esteem 
all that I know. For nearly a year he has 
sent me flowers—you may have seen 
them.” 

“No, my dear,” said Lady Morfa, “I 
assure you that this is the first I have 
heard of it, though no doubt I am the 
only person in the house who is ignorant.” 

“I fancy that you are,” said Miss 
Chambre. “I have worn them daily or 
nightly ever since they began to come. 
White violets.” . 

“Ah, yes,” said Lady Morfa, “now I 
think I have noticed them. Please to go 
on. 


“The gift, the continuance of it, the. 


nature of it—and other things about it— 
touched me greatly. I thought of it 
often; and so, when the giver of it spoke 
to me, I consented to hear him—and I 
must consider myself engaged. Of 
course, I know very well ry 

“What I suppose you know by this 
time, though I have no proof of it, is this 
gentleman’s name?” 

“Grandmamma, that’s not quite fair, 
because, if you remember, I told you that 
I knew a great deal about him. I know 


it perfectly well, and so do you—but you 


won’t like it at all, I’m afraid. I must 
tell you first that I have thought very 
seriously about it—it is very strange, but 
I think I have been—interested in him for 
a long, long time. And now I have given 
him my word, and can never give him 
up. He is Mr. David Vernour.” 

Lady Morfa started. “You are mad,” 
she said. 

“No, no, I can’t allow that. I love him 
dearly.” 

Lady Morfa certainly shivered—but it 
was her every-day voice which said, “I 
am much obliged to you for this news.” 
And then she said nothing more. Her- 
mia was on the point to speak more than 
once, but each time checked herself. Of 
what use to speak? She knew what was 
to be done to her. 

As the carriage entered the gates Lady 
Morfa did speak. She said, “Will you 
have the goodness to remain in your room 
to-morrow until I see you? I shall have 
something to say.” 

“Yes, granny, certainly.” 

She said also, “Good-night, granny,” 
as she went upstairs, but got no reply. 
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Lady Morfa had a command fog her 
maid. “I wish to speak to Moth here 
before she goes to bed; and to-morrow 
morning let Miss Moon see me so soon as 
she leaves her room.” 

Mrs. Moth came fluttering in to find 
her ladyship bolt upright in her chair be- 
fore the fire. 

“Moth,” said the Queen Mother, “you 
will leave this house to-morrow morning. 
The steward will have your wages ready 
for you. You will get no character from 
me but a true one, and therefore I advise 
you not to apply for it.” 

“Very good, my lady,” faltered Mrs. 
Moth, curtseyed and withdrew. 

To Harriet Moon the same fate was 
decreed. “You will leave this house by 
midday. You will have no communica- 
tion with any person here except Mr. 
Hanse, who will pay you what is due.” 

“Yes, my lady,” the brown-eyed girl 
whispered, curtseyed and withdrew. But 
it is to be stated of her that a communi- 
cation was made—not with Mr. Hanse. 


CHAPTER XXX 


WHICH ATTACKS IN FLANK 


Mrs. George Fox, that bosom friend 
of Hermia’s, had come post-haste to town, 
anxious to know the worst. She arrived 
two or three days only after the girl’s 
imprisonment, and saw Lady Morfa. A 
charming, motherly, kind-eyed woman, 
soft and round and purring, was Mrs. 
George Fox. 

“Oh, Lady Morfa, I have had such an 
uncomfortable letter from Hermy that I 
haven’t been able to rest for worrying 
about it. Pray, pray, tell me what it 
means.” 

“Tt means,” said Lady Morfa, “that she 
proposes to disgrace my name.” 

“Oh, but that is terrible—that is not 
possible !” 

“Tt is, unfortunately, very possible, and 
it would be terrible if she were to do it. 
But she will not.” 

Mrs. Fox was nearly speechless, but 
luckily she was curious. 

“T feared—when I received her letter— 
the letter, I assure you, of one—I hardly 
know—of one fixed in purpose—of one 
under a terrible fate! Lady Morfa, who 
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is this man? She mentioned no name— 
she even said that she was not sure 

“I can imagine that she would not care 
to mention it. It is a tradesman—a 
tradesman’s son. He is a Radical—l 
don’t give that as an excuse, far from it.” 

“A Radical—ah!” It was a good deal 
of excuse to Mrs. Fox. “Hermy’s ideas, 
you know, Lady Morfa! Well, it is just 
what poor Lord Edward would have 
done—just !’” 

“To my mind,” said her ladyship, “it is 
very much what Lord Edward did do— 
if he didn’t do worse—but I can hardly 
enter into such matters with you.” 

“No,” said the anxious lady, not know- 
ing what other reply was expected of 
her. 

“You can suppose,” continued her lady- 
ship, “that this intelligence was unwel- 
come. I cannot say that it was unex- 
pected. Arrangements had been made for 
an alliance eminently suitable to my grand- 
daughter’s position and prospects. Sir 
George Coigne, my nephew—everything 
that one could wish—a really fine proper- 
ty—a powerful county influence—but I 
need not fatigue you with particulars.” 

“Pray spare yourself, dear Lady 
Morfa.” 

“IT have taken proper steps to protect 
this unfortunate girl against herself and 
her seducers rs 

“Oh, pray, pray—!” cried Mrs. Fox, 
but Lady Morfa was not to be prayed. 

“I say her seducers, for I think there 
were more than one. I have dismissed 
her waiting-woman and a young person 
who had stood for some years in a confi- 
dential capacity to me personally, but 
with whom, I am sorry to say, Hermia 
had chosen to become unduly intimate. 
Nothing could really have been expected 
of such an intimacy but what has hap- 
pened. That person left my house the day 
after I had been told what was going on. 
I think that she regretted the return she 
had made me for a good deal of kindness, 
one way with another. What I propose 
to do now is to apply to the Lord Chan- 
cellor to have the girl made a ward of 
court.” 

“Very wisely, no doubt,” murmured 
Mrs. Fox—and then with clasped hands 
and a tear in the voice she urged, “Oh, 
Lady Morfa, may I—might I—see her? 


I love her so dearly—we are such old 
friends.” 

“Really, I will ask you not to hope for 
that at present,” said her ladyship. “No 
good could be expected—at present— 
from any such kindness as I am sure you 
meditate. I have not yet seen her my- 
self. Seclusion, thought (I hope), re- 
pentance 

“Prayer,” the other lady suggested, at 
random. 

“Prayer? Ah, no doubt—very right 
and proper,” said her ladyship loftily— 
but she didn’t like it. Any suggestion 
that application could be addressed else- 
where than to herself offended her a good 
deal. 

That really closed the discussion. Mrs. 
Fox took her leave, with the statement 
that she should remain in town for some 
few weeks—at the house of her. cousin, 
Lord Nahir—a respectable, though Irish 
viscount. 


A particular bitterness of Lady Mor- 
fa’s had not been mentioned by her, and 
could never have been mentioned by her 
to a Mrs. Fox. It is doubtful whether a 
Marquis of Badlesmere—a Botetort and 
her brother—or an Honourable Vener- 
able—an Archdeacon and a Caryll—could 
have been told a secret so mortifying. It 
was that both her son and nephew—the 
head of the Carylls and Sir George 
Coigne—had shown much more concern 
over the dismissal of Miss Harriet Moon 
than for Hermia Mary’s desperate dis- 
grace. Lord Morfa had turned very 
white when he heard it. At the Vernour 
story he had chuckled—‘What a go!” he 
had said. “Hope that stilted beast Sand- 
gate will feel happy. Nastyish for Tom 
—eh, ma’am? By Gad, I must let Prinny 
know about this. That man Vernour— 
did you hear, ma’am?—he’s a champion, 
by Gad! He is, though. He had a battle 
on Stockbridge Down with Exeter Jack, 
and knocked him out in three rounds! No 
wonder Beauty got his nose dabbed! My 
word, though—Hermy, eh? Well, that 
beats the cocks—by Gad, it does -< 
And more to the same elementary effect. 

But when his mother told him of con- 
dign punishment upon the sly Moon, he 
turned sick white. “You’ve done that! 
You've sent her packing! Oh, I don’t— 
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I can’t !” Then, after a pause, “I tell 
you, ma’am, you’ve made _ mischief. 
You’d no business to interfere.” 

“Interfere, Roderick!” 

“Well—what I mean is—you’ve made 
mischief—damnable mischief! No, no—I 
can’t hear you—I can’t talk about Miss 
Moon to you. Look here, ma’am—that 
was an infernal shame! She was inno- 
cent as a babe unborn—and you know 
that very well. You never liked her— 
you know you didn’t; and she was afraid 
of you, and showed it, and you bullied 
her. Poor little girl—poor little Harriet! 
I tell you what it is, ma’am, I’m upset— 
I'm downright ill at such infern—at such 
injustice. Tyranny, I call that—rank 
tyranny !” 

“Roderick, Roderick—my son! what 
are you saying to me?” 

“I’m telling you what I think of what 
you've chosen to do. Wreak your ven- 
geance on the family, ma’am, if you 
please. You've shocked me—I wouldn’t 
have had such a thing done in my house 
for ten thousand pounds—I wish you joy 
of your work, Lady Morfa—and good- 
morning to you.” He had gone out of 
the room—she heard him shouting for 
his man—and she had not been able to 
move. His valet came anxiously to her. 
“His lordship’s compliments, my lady, 
and he wishes for the keys of the cor- 
ridor.” Positively so; and she had sent 
them. He must have gone to see Hermia 
—and she let him go. He had left the 
house—his trunks (a round dozen of 
them) followed with his secretary in a 
hackney-coach, his valet on the box—and 
she not able to move ; and she had seen no 
more of him. This made her very ill; 
but Sir George’s tears—yes, his round 
eyes had brimmed over, the man—a Bote- 
tort and a baronet—had fairly blub- 
bered over the wrongs of a Moon—this, 
very fortunately, strengthened her. She 
found herself again, as they say; and the 
close imprisonment of Hermia Mary went 
on, 

The child’s friends, meantime, were ac- 
tive, for the story was all about the town. 
Tom Creevy was heard whispering and 
chuckling about it to Mr. Sheridan at 
3rqoks’s; but he stopped when Lord 
Sandgate came into the room. “Sand- 
gate’s been hit”—he told his friend— 
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“badly hit, he’s been. I happen to know.” 
What was there Tom Creevy did not hap- 
pen to know? Mighty little, I suspect. 

It was Mrs. Fox who took the tale to 
Lady Grizel—to whom her brother Rod- 
ono had vouchsafed nothing of it ; but for 
all that Lady Grizel had had it, in a letter 
from the disgraced girl herself—a letter 
written that first night of her incarcera- 
tion, and actually in Moth’s pocket at the 
moment of her dismissal; and Moth had 
related all that the letter did not. Her- 
mia’s letter had been very short: 


“Dearest GrizeL: I must tell you 
how proud and happy I am to have won 
the love and respect of Mr. Vernour. I 
have been engaged to him for ten days, 
and every moment since then has but 
added to the honour he has done me. I 
hope I shall make him a good and obe- 
dient wife. I shall try my hardest, and 
know he will be very patient. Granny is 


horrified—but that makes no difference. 
With fondest love, 


“Ever your Hermy. 

“P. S—If you think that my news 
would interest dear Lord Drem and your 
brother, will you tell them how proud I 
am ?” 


That was a difficult letter to deal with. 
Old Lord Drem said that he didn’t un- 
derstand it; such things had not been 
done in his time—at least, he could only 
recollect one case—that of Sophia Wey- 
burn who had married a Glasgow notary 
—and there had been cogent reasons for 
that. All he could say was that it pointed 
to a very exceptional young man, o7 a 
very exceptional young lady. Lord Ro- 
dono said nothing, but his sister saw the 
chill settle on his blue eyes. As for her- 
self, her feelings may perhaps be gath- 
ered from her reply—which never 
reached its address: 


“Dearest: I can hardly answer your 
beautiful letter—for beautiful it is, what- 
ever one may think of its news. My dear, 
what am I to say about that? All I can 
urge upon you is reflection, serious and 
ample reflection. I know your ideas, 
how truly democratic you are, and per- 
haps I ought to be able to follow you, and 
indeed in opinion I do—but in judgment, 
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dearest love, I cannot, at present. How 
much can you, how little do you not, 
know of Mr. V.? Pray think of this, and 
do nothing precipitate. Dear papa was 
very kind. You know the Drum-Major’s 
way! I have told Tom—I thought it kind- 
er. He said nothing—but he was very 
much moved. At any rate, you have 
three friends in this house—and always 
will have. Count upon us, my love, I im- 
plore you. I shall try to prevail upon 
Lady M. to let me see you for a minute— 
or even to speak with you through the 
keyhole! Darling Hermy, my heart is 
wae for you. 
“GRIZEL.” 


This letter was not opened, but was left 
with others addressed to the prisoner on 
her ladyship’s escritoire. 

Upon that same escritoire, upon a day 
to be shortly named, lay two other letters 
in Lady Morfa’s hand, sealed with the 
Caryll seal, one addressed to Thomas 
Vernour—Brook Street—and the other 
to the Marquis of Badlesmere, K. G., of 
which letter I shall not speak further than 
to say that it requested that nobleman to 
invoke the powers of Lord Eldon in her 
favour. The letter to Vernour the elder 
ran thus: 

“The Countess of Morfa has to in- 
form T. Vernour that his visits to Caryll 
House for custom must instantly cease. 
Her ladyship believes that Vernour will 
understand the reason of this order, and 
has further to say that any appearance of 
either Thomas or David Vernour will be 
followed by an action for trespass. The 
Countess of Morfa cannot condescend to 
particulars of offences peculiarly abomi- 
nable which have rendered summary 
measures necessary. Caryll House, April 
30th, 1810.” 

Now for the reason why that letter was 
never sent. 

On the morning of April 30th—Her- 
mia having been imprisoned for some ten 
days—a Mr. Custance called at Caryll 
House and was introduced into Lady 
Morfa’s room; a grave, elderly man, con- 
siderably bald, low-voiced, sententious, 
and a lawyer. He made a ceremonious 
bow at the door; he advanced, as it were, 
soft-footed to the middle of the room; 
bowed again, with his hat covering his 
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heart. “Madam,” he said, “my lady 
and then he came near to the table and 
made his final bow. 

“Be seated, sir,” said Lady Morfa, but 
with a wave of his hat he excused him- 
self. 

“My lady,” he said, “I am my Lord 
Morfa’s accredited agent in a matter of 
some consequence to his lordship and of 
some.interest to yourself.” Lady Morfa 
did not look at him. 

“Lord Morfa’s agents are familiar to 
me, by name, at least. I don’t recollect 
that yours is one of them.” 

“My lady,” said Mr. Custance, amd pro- 
duced his pocketbook, and drew from it 
a card, “here are my credentials—or some 
of them. The writing upon this card will 
be very familiar to your ladyship.” The 
card bore the name of Mr. Oliver Cus- 
tance, Doctors’ Commons, and over that 
“Introduced upon my particular affairs. 
Morra.” 

Lady Morfa moistened her lips as she 
put the card down. “I will listen to you, 
sir,’ she said, “but must beg you to be 
brief.” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Custance, “I will 
be brief. I need not, I think, refer at any 
length to the circumstances—distressing 
as they must have been—under which my 
noble client felt it his duty 

“No, sir,” said her ladyship, “you need 
not. I beg that you will make no refer- 
ence whatever to any matter which is not 
your immediate concern. - I asked you to 
be brief, and you threaten to be lengthy. 
Have the goodness to inform me of your 
actual business here.” 

“My iady “3 
disturbed. 

“Your business, sir, if you please.” 

“T will obey you, my lady. I have the 
honour to inform your ladyship that your 
son, my Lord Morfa, was married vester- 
day by special license to Miss Harriet 
Moon, Lord and Lady Morfa have re- 
paired to Brighton for a short visit, but 
propose returning to town shortly—I 


Mr. Custance 


was 


‘think to a house in Curzon Street, but am 


not yet fully advised. My lady, I regret 
this abrupt ” There he stopped, be- 
cause he observed that Lady Morfa’s ° 


-head was sunk and nodding helplessly to 


her breast. Dull purple suffused her 
cheeks, her breath came shuddering and 
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thick. Mr. Custance crossed the room 
rapidly and pulled the bell. Assistance 
was not long in coming. Her ladyship 
was got to bed; and Hermia Mary left 
her prison to watch by her grandmother’s 
side. 

From that silent bedside, in the 
watches of the night, she wrote to Ver- 
nour : 


“My grandmamma is very ill, and I 
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must not leave her yet, though she has 
been cruel to you and to me. You have 
my heart, and can direct my will, but I 
know that you will ask nothing of me 
which I ought not to do. Write to me, 
and tell me that you trust me. Nothing 
can keep me from you when you call me. 
“HERMIA Mary.” 


Next day she was in the arms of Mary 
Fox. 


(To be concluded) 





THE HAMMOCK 


NOVEL AND 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


PI HIS is the time of year 

a when, if publishers’ an- 
wnouncements and news- 

paper reviews are to be 

acredited, the Hammock 

a Novel, like Georgia 

gg peaches and native green- 

corn, is at the height of its season. And 
notwithstanding the fact that no two 
people quite agree in their definition of 
the Hammock Novel, there is something 
undeniably alluring in the term, some- 
thing that is pleasantly associated in the 
minds of most of us with the gentle and 
seasonable art of loafing. The Hammock 
Novel—does it not suggest the luxury of 
sheltered quiet and grateful breezes, the 
temporary casting off of care, the joy of 
well-earned indolence in company with 
just the book craved by the mood that 
asks only to be lightly entertained? Ah, 
yes, we each of us know precisely what 
we mean individually by a Hammock 
Novel ; we could most of us make a little 
list of the books which we have tried 
in the balance and found not wanting in 
.the qualities of Hammock Novels; but if 
we are discreet we will not recommend 
them as such to our friends. The Ham- 
mock Novel, like most things that pertain 
to our immediate physical and mental en- 
joyment, involves the question of the per- 
sonal equation. Unlike the Epic Novel 
or the Purpose Novel or the Historical 


Novel, it is not the definite label of genus 
or species, for theoretically it may include 
as many varieties as there are of men and 
women who know the relaxation of a 
hammock. 

And yet while what may be your Ham- 
mock Novel may not necessarily be mine, 
there are certain qualities common to the 
whole class of fiction that belongs by 
right to the shadiest corner of the side 
piazza. In the first place, the Hammock 
Novel has little in common with the real- 
istic school. The sin and sorrow and 
sordidness of life are the things that you 
are most anxious to forget during the 
utter indolence of an August afternoon. 
That is the time when you would read 
rather of life as you would like to have it 
than of life as it is; and the books that 
you welcome are those that show you a 
world where chivalry is always victori- 
ous, where daring gambles with fortune 
always win out, where the sun shines and 
the birds sing and the roses bloom at their 
appointed hour unfailingly, and the one 
man in the world finds and woos and wins 
the one perfect woman. That in the main 
is the formula of the novel of the ham- 
mock, and a wonderfully elastic formula 
it proves to be in practice. It meets the 
needs of Stanley Weyman and Seton 
Merriman as well as of William Black 
or Marion Crawford; it serves the pur- 
pose of George Barr McCutcheon and 
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Harold MacGrath no less than that of 
Henry Harland and Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. In short, it is the enduring 
formula of romantic optimism, the spirit 
of unquenchable youth in fiction. And 
although you are under no compulsion to 
admire any particular volume of Stanley 
Weyman or George McCutcheon, yet the 
man or woman who no longer knows the 
appeal of optimistic romance has simply 
forgotten how it feels to be young. 

But beyond this vague generalisation it 
seems purposeless to develop the defini- 
tion of the Hammock Novel. It is a 
waking day-dream in portable form, a 
day-dream involving the sort of people we 
would gladly know, doing the sort of 
things we would gladly do were we not 
too conventional, too indolent, too lacking 
in the spirit of adventure. It is a magic 
mirror in which we fancy that we see our- 
selves achieving the wild fantastic am- 
bitions of earlier years. The hammock 
sways somnolently, the hand that holds 
the book unconsciously sinks and the 
mind wanders far afield, following the 
visions of what might have been. And 
this is why the best of summer novels 
are not those which inexorably grip your 
attention and force you to read feverishly 
to the end, forgetful of the height of the 
mercury and the density of the air; but 
rather those that, like a tactful friend, will 
now and then await their turn and let 
you follow your own thoughts uninter- 
rupted. One reason why the Dolly Dia- 
logues is a little classic of its kind is that 
you may throw it down and take it up 
again, no matter how often, no matter at 
what point, and always find a renewal of 
the same light effervescent humour. 

Other things being equal, the novel that 
contains something of the champagne 
quality of sunlight and clear waters and 
woman’s laughter is the one that takes 
the captious fancy of the summer reader. 
The smell of balsam, the fragrance of salt 
spray, the sense of rapid motion down 
lengthening avenues or over rushing 
waves are now and then caught in the 
pages of a book with such fidelity that 
one feels a tingle of exhilaration as one 
reads. The novel that leads you pleasantly 
on a jaunt through foreign lands is an- 
other type that well deserves its popu- 
larity. It is such an easy, lazy, expedi- 
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tious way to travel, with none of the dust 
and worry and fatigue of the actual ac- 
complishment. One looks back wistfully 
to the summer novels of a generation ago. 
Has any actual roaming through the 
highways and byways of England 
brought keener enjoyment than the first 
perusal of The Strange Adventures of 
a Phaeton? Did the. realities of Egypt and 
the Nile quite correspond with the expec- 
tations raised by an unpretentious little 
black-bound volume called Kismet, first 
issued in the No Name Series? And 
what fancy ever painted the glories of 
Rome in more roseate hues than did the 
pen of Joaquin Miller in that well-nigh 
forgotten novel, The One Fair Woman? 
It was melodrama, of course—rank melo- 
drama in spots—but it was written under 
the glamour of the author’s honeymoon, 
and something of his own intimate emo- 
tions worked themselves into the tissues 
of it. The present writer would not for 
worlds spoil an old illusion by rereading 
The One Fair Woman to-day; yet such 
was the early impression made by that 
book that certain spots in Rome still re- 
main pre-eminently the Rome of Joaquin 
Miller. 

And this brings us back again to the 
simple axiom that it needs the enthusiasm 
of youth to do justice to the typical Ham- 
mock Novel. It needs the enthusiasm of 
youth to do justice, for instance, to such 
a volume as The Castle 
of Doubt, by John H. 
Whitson. There is a cer- 
tain young person to 
whose judgment the 
present reviewer occasionally defers vol- 
umes of this class for the sake of the en- 
lightenment to be derived from a fresher 
and less prejudiced point of view. This 
young person aforesaid, after an absorbed 
perusal, pronounced it, with that cheerful 
positiveness that experience so soon takes 
from us, “the very best book that was 
ever written!” And the mere fact that 
the same judgment, in the same identical 
words, was passed upon Beverly of 
Graustark and a score of other novels in 
the interval does not rob it of its value 
as an index to the class in which The 
Castle of Doubt belongs—the class of 
books written for that optimistic age that 
still can believe, if only for twenty-four 
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hours, that the book last read is the best 
book ever written ! 

The keynote of The Castle of Doubt 
may be struck in a few words. Imagine a 
young man strolling one day in Central 
Park, when he is accosted from a carriage 
by a witching voice, and a charming 
young woman, whom to the best of his 
recollection he never saw before, claims 
him as her husband and carries him home 
with her, a much-bewildered but not 
wholly reluctant captive. It ought to be 
easy, the young man thinks, to convince 
his captor that it is a case of mistaken 
identity, that his name is not Julian, and 
that the loving attentions she showers 
upon him, however agreeable, belong to 
another man. But his protests are un- 
heeded, brushed aside as one more symp- 
tom of the strange brain trouble which 
led a young husband a year ago to aban- 
don his bride of a few months, disappear 
out of her life, and leave her to mourn 
him as dead. The captive believes in his 
own mind that the simple explanation is 
that the real husband is dead—for what 
other set of facts would explain how any 
man could desert a woman charming 
enough to make a stranger fall in love 
with her at first sight? But theorise and 
argue as he will, “Julian” he is to the 
wife, to the wife’s sister, to relatives, 
friends and servants; even the valet who 
shaves him declares that he would have 
known that chin out of a thousand. It is 
certainly disconcerting to find the priv- 
ileges and obligations of matrimony sud- 
denly thrust upon one, and for a self- 
conscious interloper the hero bears him- 
self remarkably well. The resemblance 
to the situation in The Masquerader is of 
course too obvious to escape notice; but 
there is a fundamental difference between 
the two plots, which the author cleverly 
keeps secret until the closing chapter, and 
which it would be a breach of confidence 
on the part of the reviewer to reveal. 

For those who number Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard in their list of hammock novelists, 
The Gates of Kamt, by 
Mr. Haggard’s latest 
disciple, the Baroness 
Orezy, may be recom- 
mended with some assu- 
rancé. When quite recently the author of 
She gave forth his long-promised sequel, 
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the genuine disappointment that many of 
his readers felt was accompanied by an 
uneasy doubt that the fault lay with them 
quite as much as with the author—that it 
was the popular taste rather than Mr. 
Haggard’s powers that had changed. The 
Gates of Kamt serves as a convenient 
touchstone by which to solve this ques- 
tion. Of its kind it is a rather remarkable 
piece of work, quite in the manner of She 
and King Solomon’s Mines, and stirring 
you, despite yourself, with the same old 
unforgotten thrill. It starts out in the 
approved style with the discovery of an 
ancient document, a crumbling strip of 
papyrus, that costs the life of one scientist 
and the best years of another to put to- 
gether. But when interpreted it reveals 
a secret that sets the patient workers 
tingling with a delirious excitement. Far 
back in Egyptian history, after the Sixth 
Dynasty had finished its labours and had 
passed away, there comes a break in the 
records; and when they begin again the 
grand old people who built the great 
Pyramid and carved the Sphinx had dis- 
appeared and another race seemed to be 
ruling in their stead” This fragmentary 
papyrus purports to reveal what happened 
to them; how, fleeing before the victori- 
ous invader, they made their way west- 
ward across the rolling sand dunes of the 
great desert, and there, in inaccessible 
mountain fastnesses, founded a new king- 
dom based upon their old laws, their old 
cult, their old gods, and all their wonder- 
ful arts and sciences that the modern 
world believes to be lost forever. A wild, 
fabulous, impossible tradition, yet two 
young Englishmen are credulous enough, 
mad enough, to venture across the desert 
alone in quest of this mysterious city of 
Kamt. What befalls them on their jour- 
ney, how they make their way over sands 
white with human bones, how they break 
in through its copper gateway to the very 


‘sanctuary of the mountain city, how they 


brave the hatred of its priests, the bar- 


‘ barity of its laws, the superstitions of its 


people, and fall under the spell of the 
magic beauty of its princess, Neit-Akrit— 
all this is developed with a vividness of 
phrase, an opulence of colour that sug- 
gest more than once its kinship with 
Theophile Gautier’s well-known History 
of a Mummy. There is no question that 
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The Gates of Kamt ranks high in its own 
class as a piece of pure imaginative au- 
dacity. : 

Mr. John Reed Scott has already 
proved by his Colonel of the Red Huzzars 
that he can successfully 
imitate the earlier manner 
of Stanley Weyman. His 
new volume, Beatrix of 
Clare, is, if anything, a 
rather better effort along the same lines. 
It is an English romance of the time of 
Richard III., but offers an agreeable 
change from kindred romances of. that 
period in representing King Richard as 
a victim of many slanders and a man of 
many virtues. But royal plots and 
counter-plots are only a background for 
throwing into relief the valour of Sir 
Aymar de Lacy and the beauty of Beatrix 
of Clare—Beatrix of the grey eyes and 
the ruddy tresses. Frankly, the sub- 
stance of the story is quite the accustomed 
sort of thing, done by a dozen other writ- 
ers in a score of different settings—but 
this time done with a freshness and a 
verve that makes one forgive the familiar 
situations, the well-worn devices, and for 
an idle hour quite enjoy the knight’s tem- 
pestuous wooing of his wilful lady. 

By what seems to be a sort of false 
logic, stories dealing with the loneliness 
and privation and suffering of arctic 
winters are usually issued in midsummer, 
the theory seeming to be that narratives 
of snow and frost form as grateful a re- 
lief in the heat of August as a ride upon 
an ice-wagon. Where the false reasoning 
comes in is just here: the whole force of 
this class of stories lies in making you 
feel the utter misery of cold; and in mid- 
August it is difficult to think of snowy 
plains and frozen rivers as anything else 
than a priceless boon. The time to read 
Jack London’s Alaska stories or Lawrence 
Mott’s sketches of the fur country is not 
in summer, but in December, by a glowing 
fireside, when even the genial glow from 
blazing logs cannot make you quite forget 
the driving sleet and nipping frost out- 
side. That is why such a book as Arthur 
Heming’s Spirit Lake is not, properly 
speaking, a Hammock Novel, although 
it contains undeniably good reading, 
whether in a hammock or elsewhere. 
If you are looking for a carefully con- 
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structed story, you will be disappointed. 
It is nothing more than a series of epi- 
sodes bound together by 
no stronger thread of 
unity than that they all 
depict the adventures of 
a single family of Cana- 
dian Indians during a prosperous season 
of fur-hunting in the far North: Mr. 
Heming might, had he chosen, cast 
the same material in the form of a treatise 
on Indian customs, Indian psychology, 
Indian folk-lore. But he chose instead, 
and perhaps wisely, that wider popular 
appeal exerted by fiction. No, the book is 
not properly a novel, but it has an abun- 
dance of dramatic force, and there is a 
simple directness in its style that makes 
you feel that you are getting pretty close 
to the truth about the red man of the 
Canadian fur-lands. 

Max Pemberton is usually a fairly safe 
choice, if your ideal of hammock fiction 


“Spirit 
Lake” 


requires abundance of 
“The sensation and not too 
Diamond much literary quality. 
Ship” The Diamond Ship may 


be classed as a somewhat 
feverish detective story of the high seas, 
a sort of Gaboriau and Fenimore Cooper 
fused into one. Great crimes require 
great genius—that is the opening note of 
the book. What more plausible than that 
there should be some master mind, some 
Napoleon of crime, who from a safe van- 
tage-ground directs and controls all those 
famous and mysterious robberies of royal 
jewels which from time to time baffle the 
ingenuity of the European police? And 
if such a master mind exists, where would 
he be more likely to entrench himself than 
in a floating fortress, a naval treasure- 
house, a hiding-place of such fabulous 
gems that it might well deserve the title 
of the Diamond Ship? Such is the hy- 
pothesis of Mr. Pemberton’s latest flight 
of fancy, and the way in which the 
piratical craft is pursued over the seven 
seas, its secret wrested from it, and the 
indispensable fair lady in distress finally 
rescued, forms the main fabric of a story 
which is certainly not lacking in thrills 
for the reader who likes this particular 
kind of book. 
Painted Rock, which its sub-title fur- 
ther defines as “Tales and Narratives of 

















Painted Rock, South Panhandle, Texas, 
told by Charlie Baker, late of that city,” 
is an odd sort of volume 
to come from the pen of 
Morley Roberts, but none 
the less enjoyable for 
its unexpectedness. Mr. 
Roberts seems to have caught most 
admirably the spirit of the Southwest, its 
ethics, its code of manners, and, best of 
all, its inimitable breeziness of speech. 
Each reader will pick out his own favour- 
ites from among these graphic and virile 
little stories, but a fairly safe choice lies 
in “The Man Underneath” and “An Exile 
from ‘God’s Country.’” The former of 
these two is a study of the transformation 
wrought in a conservative, law-abiding 
Englishman, a mere “bookworm,” and a 
legal bookworm at that, yet who had 
beneath the surface, and not so very far 
beneath, as matters turned out, “the spark 
that means primeval force.” Tom Willett 
never wanted to leave, never dreamed of 
leaving, his English home, his English 
routine, his English law-books until the 
news came that his only brother, bold, 
reckless, dare-devil Jack Willett, had been 
shot and killed in Texas, “the land where 
people don’t jostle one unless they’re 
looking for death and can face it smiling.” 
Tom promptly feels the stirring of the 
primitive, neolithic man hidden beneath 
the veneer of English. culture, goes to 
Texas to avenge his brother’s death, 
legally if he can, but in any case to avenge 
it. Amd in the end he does so in the 
most approved Texan style, and the .cur- 
tain runs down upon him still standing 
with the barrel of his pistol smoking and 
with his face as hard as the face of “Jus- 
tice throned upon immemorial law.” The 
second story tells what happened to one 
Habersham, whom Ginger Gillett, the 
sheriff, sized up as a failure because he 
still looked back to Florida as “God’s 
Country.” 


“Painted 
Rock” 


“T don’t reckon to palaver none about where 
I come from,” said Ginger with decision, “nor 
do I reckon to wail any about what I left be- 
hind. There’s a complete and finished set of 
plumb rank failures howling in Painted Rock 
about this and that State being ‘God’s Kentry.’ 
They take me sick and tired. ‘God’s Ken- 
try’ is finished, and the State of Texas is still 
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in our hands to work up and put the polish on. 
But the women is the worst at it. They don’t 
remind me none of the women of forty-nine 
that old-timers tells about. They had grit 
and could stand off Injuns. These ladies cayn’t 
stand off a mosquito, and they weep sadly at 
a centipede. Mis’ Habersham’s that kind, and 
cayn’t cut a steak without makin’ faces at the 
jint hacks it off with averted face. The 
women from ‘God’s Kentry’ ain’t fit to raise 
Texans.” 


Because Habersham, and more espe- 
cially Mrs. Habersham, did not under- 
stand the Texan code, they neither of 
them understood the misconstruction that 
the community placed upon the attentions 
paid her by Sam Weekes, the man who 
wasn’t to be trusted with women, “you 
can see that in his eye, if his record didn’t 
prove it”—though,as it happened, his rec- 
ord did prove it. Finally one day the 
slander did reach Habersham, and not 
being a Texan, but only one more rank 
failure from “God’s Country,” he doesn’t 
wait to investigate the truth of it, but 
starts out with a shotgun in quest of 
Weekes. And if it had not been for 
Ginger Gillett it might have been just 
one more commonplace tragedy. But 
Ginger unexpectedly turns it into comedy, 
and the way he does so is what makes the 
story so whimsically readable. 

Volumes of short stories are peculiarly 
fitted for the purpose of hammock read- 

ing, because they hold 


“The zxour attention neither too 
Tree of closely nor too long. 
Heaven” Robert W. Chambers has 


been so busy of late years 
producing full-fledged novels that a col- 
lection of shorter pieces from his pen, 
such as The Tree of Heaven, is something 
of a treat. There is an attempt to give 
these tales a semblance of continuity by 
introducing in the opening one an Eastern 
traveller steeped in psychic science, who 
proceeds during the progress of a dinner 
to prophesy to each of the guests in a 
curious manner, and speaking in symbolic 
language, some crucial occurrence in their 
lives. The stories that follow relate the 
incidents thus prophesied, but there is no 
necessary connection between them, nor 
does the psychic scientist reappear in any 
of them. For instance, to one guest he 
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says, “I congratulate you; you’ve got a 
good-natured ghost following you about. 
But he’ll leave you if you turn idle.” And 
when we reach the corresponding story 
we find it entitled “The Ghost of Chance,” 
the chance in question being that whereby 
a young artist wins fame and fortune 
and a beautiful wife by a single after- 
noon’s work. This is a rather long and 
involved story, much too long to be 
hastily retold. But it has this merit that 
deserves to be emphasised: it introduces 
a delicate, sensitive, proud young girl into 
the studio of a strange young man, shows 
us just what motives and influences work 
upon her to persuade her to pose for his 
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masterpiece when his own model has 
failed him, and by the ingenuity of its 
coincidences, the force of circumstances, 
the fire of youthful enthusiasm, makes 
it seem not only plausible, but the one 
natural, right-minded thing to do for 
these two utter strangers to marry before 
twenty-four hours have passed. Hasty 
marriages are common enough in fiction 
not to need special comment. It is Mr. 
Chambers’s success in making the haste in 
this particular instance seem logical and 
natural that takes it out of the ordinary 
class and stamps it as a special tour de 
force. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 


BUTTERFLY 


Its radiant gauze hath left a gorgeous stain 
Of sun-like hue athwart the printed leaf, 
While all the velvet dust from its last pain 
Sifts down the page, and clings as useless grief 
Clings to the futile memory of man. 


Dead butterfly across the living Thought— 
Type of immortal hope through mortal pain: 
To the world’s solace a brave Spirit wrought 
Its fair white dreams of all Life’s love and gain— 
Gold-stained and velvet-dusted on the page. 


Drift the white Dreams, and clings the dark, soft dust— 
Vanishing dust above the deathless Word: 
World-old the Dream, world-old the Love, the Trust ; 
To-day hath hearkened to the Past, and heard 
The Song Immortal from its ashen lips. 


Bertha York-Grant. 
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sem HEN Adelaide Ristori 
mMwent to Paris in 1855 
aseventy-five years had 
ga passed since Italian play- 
{ \ ers had been in France. 
3 = & The moment was a pro- 
gle = nolo! pitious one. Elise Félix 
—Rachel—at that time the absolute 
queen of the French stage, had angered 
and disappointed the Parisians by de- 
serting the house of Moliére, allured by 
an engagement offered to her by an 
American manager. And the Parisians 
made use of the opportune advent of Ris- 
tori to impart a lesson to Rachel, even 
as years later they made Madame Duse 
the instrument to crush the eccentric but 
great Sarah Bernhardt. 

Ristori gave Aux Italiens, Alfieri’s 
Mirra, Goldoni’s La Locandiera, Silvio 
Pellico’s Francesca da Rimini, and she 
soared among the stars. Jules Janin, the 
bulldog of French criticism in his ultra- 
Chauvinism, in the only criticism he could 
launch against her, sent forth this stupid 
phrase to the world: “The only thing 
lacking is that she is not French.” 

Lamartine, Dumas pére, Legouvé, all 
burned their choicest incense at her feet. 
The battle was won. From that moment, 
like a conqueror, she travelled over lands 
and seas—in Spain, Holland, Portugal, 
Germany, England, Greece, Brazil, Tur- 
key, La Plata and the Argentine, Cairo 
and to the United States; and she won 
the world with her winged genius. It 
was she and she alone who inaugurated a 
new period of the history of Italian 
dramatic art; it was she who opened and 
cleared the path for Salvini, Rossi, Eman- 
uel, Zacconi, Duse, Pezzana, Di Lorenzo 
and Reiter. 4 

When she returned to Paris in 1856, 
which she afterward did at intervals, the 
animosity of Rachel for Ristori was 
shown in stronger light on account of the 
Medea of Legouvé. Rachel, who had 
formally accepted the tragedy for the 
Théatre Francais, at the first rehearsal, 
always capricious and arrogant, refused 
New York: 
To be pub- 


*Memoirs of Adelaide Ristori. 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 
lished in September, 1907. 


to go on with it, and one of her pretexts 
was that it lacked classicism and was 
two acts shorter than classic canons com- 
manded. In spite of Legouvé’s debonair 
nature, he appealed to the courts, and, 
winning his case, Rachel was obliged 
to pay him 150,000 francs. damages. 
This amount Legouvé turned over to the 
Society of Men of Letters and Dramatic 
Authors. This much embittered Rachel, 
but it did not end there. Legouvé gave 
his tragedy to Ristori to read; she found 
it suitable and asked Professor Giuseppe 
Montanelli to translate it for her, and 
with it won immense success. It was 
under these circumstances that the author 
in gratitude wrote in her album: “Rachel 
m’a tué: qui m’a fait revivre? Toi!” 
Rachel was enraged, and when she re- 
turned from her American tour retired 
from the stage at the early age of thirty- 
seven; shortly after, her health under- 
mined by consumption, perhaps more 
from a broken heart, she died in her villa 
of Cannet near Toulon. 

Of Rachel’s animosity to Ristori an- 
other little anecdote is told, which must, 
however, be taken cum grano salis, as 
Ristori, either from modesty or love of 
truth, has made no mention of it in her 
book. It was told that between 1851 and 
1852 Rachel,on returning from one of her 
tours abroad, landed in Italy and went to 
Verona, where’she played Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, which was written for her by 
Legouvé and Scribe in 1849: she played 
in one theatre while Ristori was play- 
ing the same play at another one in the 
same city, and the crowded theatre was 
Ristori’s and not Rachel’s. 

After Ristori returned from her tri- 
umphs abroad she played in one hundred 
cities of Italy, and although she had been 
well known and appreciated before her 
departure, she was everywhere received 
with enthusiasm. The only way to 
account for this demonstrative outburst 
is to take as a synthesis the epigram dic- 
tated by Count Jacopo Sanvitale for a 
gold medal offered to her, and which 
reads: “Honour to thee who honours 
Italy and art.” 

All Italy understood that she was a her- 
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ald and a pioneer, how in her presence 
foreigners had bent the knee, and 
acknowledged that a nation whose chil- 
dren showed such mastery in art was 
well deserving of becoming free from 
slavery and of aspiring to independence. 
The applause was deafening when in 
Giuditta, which was written especially 
for her by Paolo Giacometti, she de- 
claimed the finishing hymn, and ex- 
claimed : 


Il mio nome ai fanciulli imparate 
Sappian essi che santa é la guerra, 
Se lo straniero minaccia la terra 
Che per Patria il Signore ci dié. 


(Teach the children my name: 

Let them know that war is holy 

If the stranger threatens the land 
Which God gave us for our country.) 


And when she added: 


Io Giuditta, a guidarvi verrd! 
(I, Judith, will lead you!) 


from the galleries applauding would ring 
the answer: “Let it be to-morrow.” 
Then the crowd would follow her home, 
compelling her to appear on her balcony 
again and again, the people screaming, 
“Viva the great Italian actress!” The 
adjective “Italian” was given great 
stress. 

That was the time when Italy was 
divided, and everything was a pretext for 
patriotism. By the three abhorred en- 
emies of Italian unification, the Pontifi- 
cal, the Bourbons and the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, this was not liked, and Adelaide 
Ristori was watched. It seemed as 
though Italy was about to free herself 
from the chains which had bound her, and 
Ristori seemed a precursor. 

It was at a performance of Giuditta at 
the Municipale Theatre in Reggio d’Emi- 
lia in 1858 that this incident occurred. It 
was November 2d, and the audience 
was awaiting the advent of the hero- 
ine, not only as a tribute to her art and 
to her personally, but because the allu- 
sion of the tragedy at that time was the 
occasion for patriotic demonstrations. At 
the moment when the enthusiasm was at 
its height it was noticed that in a box 
were the members of a society called 
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“Friendship.” Under the cover of an 
amusement club they disseminated the 
most patriotic propaganda. The applause 
from that box was most noticeable. Next 
day their enthusiasm had not cooled. 
Twenty of them passed the frontier and 
enrolled themselves in a Piedmont regi- 
ment. Ristori had inflamed their patriot- 
ism. 

Adelaide’s great kindness of heart was 
shown in Pisa in 1845. A young man of 
the jeunesse dorée of that town, who 
afterward became an actor, asked her to 
play a comedy written by him: The Water 
Cure at Lucca, It was a failure, and the 
author was so hurt that Ristori offered to 
play another one of his plays, which met 
the same fate. “Before I leave Tuscany I 
want to force the public to indorse you,” 
she said, and produced another, which 
was a success. The public applauded 


more the kind persistence of Ristori than 
the merit of the play. 

A letter to me from Baltimore when 
on one of her tours shows her gentle 
thought of others. 


BALTIMorE, January 31, 1884. 

My very courTEOUS Frienp: Don’t think that 
I have forgotten my promise to send a photo- 
graph to you; it is all the fault of that blessed 
Sarony, who has failed to keep his promise. 
And now I am about to ask a favour of you. 
I have a poor little niece, who at the age of ten 
lost her left arm, leaving only a short stump, to 
which has been attached, first, a wax arm 
and later one simply of cotton, because though 
one was made for her in Florence by a me- 
chanic, it was so badly made that she could 
not stand it, and so was forced to the roll of 
cotton. 

My niece is now grown; she is at college in 
Florence, and I have always promised her, if 
she were a good girl and studied well, that I 
would get her a fine mechanical arm. She 
is now seventeen, and probably will not grow 
larger, so that now I may fulfil my promise. 
In America there must be good specialists of 
that kind, and I am told that in Boston there 
are perfect ones. 

Will you have the goodness to find out for 
me from that doctor who cured Trojani re- 
cently (and from whom we have not yet 
received a bill) if really there are such special- 
ists in Boston, and if so, also ask him what 
would be necessary in taking the measurements 
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for the same? Perhaps they have circulars 
which will give all information, as well as 
prices. 

Once when I was young and coming from 
Paris I saw on a poor workman an artificial 
arm with an iron hand which he could move. 
Now, however, they must have perfected them 
and make them perfectly articulate, and cer- 
tainly less primitive than before. 

It will be necessary that the explanations be 
distinctly and clearly given, otherwise my good 
intentions would be for naught. Naturally, 
first it is necessary to know the price, because 
if it should be very ruinous I would try else- 
I think it will be well not to mention 
my name, although here they must have prices 
fixed. 

Please send answer to New Orleans (where 
we are due Sunday morning), at the St. Charles 
Theatre. We are all well, and hope also that 
you are. Excuse this hurried note, but I have 
a matinée, and they are now taking away the 
trunks. All my family send to you a grasp of 
the hand. 

Your affectionate 
ApELAIDE Ristori DEL GRILLO. 


where. 


To her fellow-artists in need Ristori 
was always generous. She kept in her 
company Giammaria Borghi, who had 
been in the Royal Compagnia Sarda with 
her, though he was disabled by age. 
What kindness did she not show to 
Achille Majeroni! In 1867 he was in 
Florence, and as usual in dire poverty. 
He was starving. Ristori was in South 
America. As soon as she arrived and 
heard of his need, she engaged him im- 
mediately, paid off his debts, and brought 
him back from death to life. 

One evening, relates Bettoli, while at 
her house, her husband and Giulia Grisi 
also being present, Felice Scifoni was 
mentioned. He was the honest disciple 
of Mazzini, a friend of Montanelli, and 
had been for years a prisoner of 
the Pontifical Government at Civita 
Castellana, and now had neither a roof 
over him nor a piece of bread. Ris- 
tori listened, and then the _ subject 
was dropped after she had taken the ad- 
dress of Scifoni. A few days after, call- 
ing on Ristori, Bettoli found Scifoni 
seated between Donna Bianca and Gior- 
gio, the first fifteen, the other thirteen, 
giving them lessons in literature and his- 
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tory. For each lesson he was paid twenty 
francs, a large price in Italy. 

The vein of humour was very manifest 
in Ristori’s character. An author whose 
name I do not remember wrote a drama 
for her. She found that she, having 
taken a dose of poison, had to deliver 
a speech too long about another whom 
she had poisoned. Ristori sent a tele- 
gram, “You forget that I, too, am in a 
hurry to die, and that I cannot speak eter- 
nally in presence of the corpse I have 
made; shorten the agony!” 

I here introduce one of her letters, 
showing her jolly, kind nature. 


Rome, January 16, 1894. 

My beAR Frienp: Knowing my character and 
my way of doing things, I hope you have not 
judged my silence as unnatural. In fact, it 
is a long time that I have suffered with my 
stomach on account of a poisoned mushroom. 

I have a pile of letters waiting on my desk 
to which I must attend later. 

Imagine a little: if not able to answer 
my letters, how can I dedicate myself to write 
such an article as you ask from me for the 
Atlantic Monthly? Your news, which I am 
sorry to hear, grieves me. With your talents 
you surely should have better luck. Do not 
think, however, that coming back to our own 
beautiful country at this serious time through 
which we are passing, with no appearance of 
an early change, a better fate would be 
your lot. We have so many vipers devouring 
the flesh of our beautiful Italy! How will it 
all end? God knows, but man cannot prophesy. 
The truth is that we are all in agitation, thanks 
to the clique of money-makers and of anarchists 
(true traitors of their country), who leave no 
stone unturned to destroy order and to ferment 
the weak-minded to lead us into anarchy. I 
assure you that honest people suffer as from 
an illness. But let us’ leave so much sadness 
and speale of things which will bring a smile 
to your lips—I speak of your wife and child. 
The first has a good and gentle physiognomy, 
and her expression pleases me very much. 
Bravo! you have waited long, but seem to have 
chosen well; many salutations to madame. To 
the little one, who, indeed, seems, as we say 
in Roman parlance, a fine little fat pig, give 
many kisses; her puffy cheeks seem not to fear 
easily becoming flaccid. Well, for your first pro- 
duction you have succeeded well. My children 
are always models of filial love, and are praised 
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and sought for in society. I wish Giorgio 
would marry. Let us hope. Bianca does not 
show any inclination for it and—it is not ma- 
ternal pride, but I assure you when she enters 
a room she is admired by both men and women 
as a Star. 

Giorgio, besides taking care of the-business 
(who has not need of it at this time?), goes 
on painting and abhors idleness. The same 
may be said of Bianca. Both bestow on me a 
great deal of care and attention. It is pathetic. 
God has wished to compensate me for the 
cruel loss of my husband, although the wound 
will never heal! 

Let us speak of curiosity for distraction. Is 
it true that Tommaso Salvini went to New 
York, invited by many gentlemen, to honour 
the memory of poor Booth, and that he deliv- 
ered a eulogy on all his virtues, and on the 
generosity of the poor dead, and received ex- 
traordinary ovations therefor? 

Let us not speak of the humbug written 
to-day by the Florentine and Neapolitan papers. 
Now the epithet “famous” is scorned by the 
one who knows how much struggle he has 
had to go through with to deserve it. 

Four striking toilettes, a little face of cun- 


ning soubrette, the friendship of the most noisy .- 


newspaper men, a way of reciting by jumps and 
convulsions, and a great deal of hysterics 
christen one now as a model and leader of 
dramatic art. Look here: I don’t say that for 
Duse, who really has great talent, but she is 
not without defects, which I have pointed out 
to her, and which, in my opinion, do not give 
her the right to celebrity! The generation 
believes the events of thirty years ago, so much 
descanted upon, to be mythological! What is 
to be done? To change the world is impos- 
sib'e. In still recognising all the faults of the 
French nation, yet I cannot minimise the hon- 
our due her in matters of art. And see here; 
if in Italy the production of a tragedy is ad- 
vertised, everybody screams and says that “‘we 
are going back to our grandfathers’ times,” 
while if one goes in Paris to see Edipus— 
King, or Antigone the theatre is filled like an 
egg. At home if even Salvini or Rossi would 
try to revive tragedies nobody would go. 

I saw in Paris Mounet Sully and M’lle. Bartet 
in Antigone, and although Mounet has all the 
French Acadentic diction, one finds in him 
always the conscientious, intelligent, delicate 
artist who worships his art. With him, a true 
jewel, M’lle. Bartet, moderate in her gestures, 
feeling without effusion—in short, an ideal. 
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What a divine evening I spent at the Frangais! 
Mounet Sully opens this evening in Milan, at 
the Teatro Filo-Dramatico. I am very sorry, 
because I am sure that having selected this very 
bad moment for coming to Italy, he will not 
have the success he deserves. Moreover, he, 
who was a very handsome man, with magnifi- 
cent eyes, having had the misfortune to lose 
in two days two dear sons, cried so much that 
his eyes were affected to such an extent that 
one of them had to be taken out of the socket 
to be treated and then replaced. The conse- 
quence is that he has become cross-eyed, which 
makes, for him, a great difference on the stage. 

And then, too, nowadays tender, sweet, nat 
ural feelings are called sentimentalism rose 
watered! ’Tis not true. 

I finish, and you should be satisfied. But sec 
here, don’t accustom yourself to these long 
letters. 

I hold the hands of all three of you, wishing 
to you all the good which I hope you wish me. 

ADELAIDE Ristori DEL GRILLO. 


In a conversation with Adelaide Ris- 
tori I asked her why she wore glasses to 
read. “I like the compliment,” she an- 
swered. “My sight became feeble after 
several continuous performances of Mac- 
beth. For twenty minutes in the scene 
of somnambulism I had to keep wide open 
my eyes, riveted on one point, with the 
glare of the footlights in them. After 
the performance tears constantly flowed 
from my poor eyes. These not obligatory 
tears brought on this actual visual condi- 
tion.” 

I also asked her how she had been per- 
suaded to give Macbeth in English in 
London. She answered: “I was perhaps 
wrong, but they told me that my English 
was perfect. I was not a judge!” 

As we had entered into a theatrical con- 
versation, a thing she never liked abrupto, 
I ventured: “Was it not in ’56 that you 
first went to Paris?” “No, the year be- 
fore,” she answered. “I had brought an 
introduction to Jules Janin, the famous 
critic. I asked him to introduce me to 
Rachel. He said that he would when she 
returned to town arrange a meeting. One 
evening when I was performing one of 
Goldoni’s little comedies it was whispered 
to me that Rachel was in the theatre. I 
must confess that I was not pleased, as it 
was a piece of no importance, and no 
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effect could be given in it. A few nights 
after I was playing Mirra; after the first 
act I was informed that the great French 
actress was in a box with Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte. I wound myself up and 
played my best; the public applauded. 
At the end of the performance I learned 
that at the end of the fourth act Rachel 
had got up, threw away the book printed 
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in French and Italian, and left the theatre 
inarage. I never met her. Jules Janin 
never kept his promise. But listen. A 
few days after a lady was announced at 
my hotel. I learned afterward that she 
was the milliner of Rachel and of the 
Empress Eugénie. She came to inform 
me that Rachel wished to make my ac- 
quaintance, and desired me to call at her 
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house. I answered that 1 would have the 
pleasure to receive her at my house in- 
stead. 

‘Suppose,’ said the lady, ‘Madame 
Rachel should send you a box to one of 
her performances of Phédre?’ 

“*T would be very glad to accept the 
honour,’ said I, ‘and would applaud her 
warmly !’ 

“The coupon was sent ; I applauded the 
whole evening, but she made no effort to 
become acquainted with me.” 

“Was it true that at first you declined 
to play Medea, and why?” 

“Tt is true, and the reason is this: I 
thought that I, the mother of two ador- 
able children, could not even in a play 
kill my two children.” 

Among the numerous anecdotes and 
episodes of her exceptional and varied 
adventures one, I think, has never been 
in print, which shows how entirely she 
was mistress of herself at all times, and 
never given to stage sensations. 

It was customary to have supper after 
the theatre, and at that function sardellen 
salad must never be omitted. At Trieste 
the others preferred the sardellen of Lissa. 
She was reciting for the tenth time Maria 
Antonietta of Giacometti. The house was 
crowded and the applause delirious. In 
the last act, and even while she was hurl- 
ing her famous invective against the 
judges and all the women were in tears, 
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Ristori edged up to her brother Cesar, 
who was playing with her, and whispered 
to him in the midst of her most impas- 
sioned words: “I charge you not to for- 
get the sardellen salad!” 

We feel the sincerity which is em- 
bodied in a telegram from Legouvé to 
Ristori: “I was born in 1807; only that 
date can prevent me from coming to 
Rome for your celebration.” But Ristori 
did not want to do less to prove her affec- 
tion for this friend when, at that time 
(1902) of the world’s sincere homage to 
her, the French ambassador Barrére vis- 
ited her at her palace and the talk turned 
on Legouvé. 

“How much our great poet would give, 
marquise, to be able to hear once more 
a verse of Medea given by you,” said the 
ambassador. 

“He shall have that pleasure done in a 
way he will remember,” said she. 

“But how ?” 

“That will be between him and me,” 
added the aged marquise. “Before long 
I must goto Turin. Between Turin and 
Paris there is a telephone, and it will be 
by that vehicle that I will recite to him 
a verse of one of my life’s triumphs. He 
is ninety-five. I am eighty. Neither of 
us would have thought that at such a dis- 
tance it would have been possible to ex- 
change such an original salutation.” 

L. D. Ventura. 
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GENERAL WILson’s “LIFE oF CHARLES 
A. DAna’’* 


General J. H. Wilson bears a distin- 
guished reputation as a military engineer, 
and he won fame also during the Civil 
War as a dashing cavalry leader under 
Sheridan. He made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Dana while the latter was acting as a 
special commissioner charged by Secre- 
tary Stanton with the task of reporting 
confidentially to the War Department 
upon the personnel of the army in the 
field, and especially upon the character 
and capacity of General Grant. A warm 
friendship was then established between 
Mr. Dana and General Wilson, and it 
remained unbroken to the end of the for- 
mer’s life. This volume is, therefore, in 
some respects more a friendly tribute 
than a critical biography; and not un- 
naturally it devotes far more attention to 
Mr. Dana’s early career and to his ser- 
vices to the Government during the war 
than to his achievements as editor of the 
New York Sun. Of the 515 pages of the 
narrative, 379 deal with the period before 
1868, leaving only about a hundred pages 
for the rest and far more conspicuous 
part of Mr. Dana's life. 

General Wilson’s close acquaintance 
with Dana gives great interest to all he 
has to say, and affords many bits of 
knowledge regarding the boy who began 
as a clerk in a Buffalo shop; who made 
of himself a disciplined and accomplished 
scholar by the force of his own persever- 
ance and determination. We learn how 
he became a thorough engineer; how he 
read, observed, and studied; and how he 
sharpened to a keen edge the weapon of 
that fine intellect with which nature had 
endowed him through a line of historical 
New England ancestors — Adamses, 
Paines, Huntingtons and Bullards, with 
a distant Italian progenitor to enrich his 
blood with an artistic and imaginative 
strain. 


*The Life of Charles A. Dana. By James 
Harrison Wilson, late Major-General, U. S. V. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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So far as concerns Mr. Dana’s services 
in the war, the book is more than satis- 
fying, since it amply supplements the 
reminiscences which Dana himself pub- 
lished in 1898. There is no doubt that 
behind the scenes he was largely instru- 
mental in securing certain momentous de- 
cisions. In 1862-63 he almost certainly 
saved Grant from retirement and won for 
him a free hand in the critical campaign 
at Vicksburg. Grant had few friends at 
that time. Those who had known him 
in the old army distrusted him because he 
had left the service under a cloud. The 
showy McClernand was the _ personal 
choice of President Lincoln for the 
chief command. Grant was not the sort 
of a man who could or would try to make 
favour for himself; and his despatches 
were brief, ill-written and devoid of 
that sort of cleverness which impresses 
civilians and bureaucrats. Moreover, 
though he had pledged his word to his 
old friend Rawlins to refrain from drink 
during the continuance of the war, this 
promise had been broken, and at times 
he gave way to a habit which had caused 
his partial disgrace many years before. 
General Wilson tells a very curious inci- 
dent relating to this matter (pp. 231, 
232), and though he writes with great 
reserve, the meaning of what he tells can- 
not be mistaken. All these things were 
known to Dana; but his sagacious mind 
perceived the one essential fact that, with 
all his faults and limitations, Grant was 
the best man available for the task that 
was to be accomplished. In letter after 
letter Dana gradually overcame Mr. Lin- 
coln’s preference for McClernand, and at 
last secured for Grant unfettered freedom 
to “go in and win.” It is perhaps not 
too much to assert that it was Dana who 
turned the scales of Fortune so as to give 
at least a surer and more speedy victory 
to the Union arms. Yet his minor ser- 
vices are also worth remembering. . He 
exposed and fought corruption in the 
sphere of army contracts; and with the 
loyal backing of Stanton, sent many a 
swindler to prison. 

The whole narrative is very interesting. 
One could wish that General Wilson 
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could have given us as minute a study 
of Dana the editor as of Dana the com- 
missioner and Dana the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War. For it is Dana the editor 
whom most Americans remember and re- 
garding whom they are most eager for 
details. They will scarcely get them from 
General Wilson, whose chapters on this 
part of his subject’s life would lead one 


to infer that he had never personally read 
the Sun, but that he had got his informa- 
tion at second hand. He does give us 
some particulars worth recording as to 
Dana’s association with Horace Greeley 
on the New York Tribune, where Dana 
began as managing editor at a salary of 
ten dollars per week! The clash of tem- 
perament between the aggressive, vig- 


JAMES HARRISON WILSON 
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orous, clear-sighted Dana and the sham- 
bling, timid, undisciplined Greeley is well 
indicated here; yet in particulars General 
Wilson is not very thoroughly informed. 
As to the Sun, one would gather that 
Dana conducted it with dignity and high 
principle, showing no personal vindictive- 
ness or devilish malignity. This part of 
the book is almost comic to one who re- 
members the Sun from 1875 to 1895 and 
who understands how it pandered to 
every passion and urged its readers to 
fatten on every kind of carrion, until it 
created that low public taste which to-day 
provides millions of constituents for the 
yellow journals. That the Sun was 
excluded from families because of its in- 
decency seems to be a fact of which Gen- 
eral Wilson is wholly unaware; and, in- 
deed, we may fairly assume that the 
newspaper which his old-time friend 
made profitably notorious never entered 
into his own daily reading. 

The book, however, is really valuable 
in those parts where the author writes 
from personal knowledge. A fuller index 
would have enhanced its value very much. 

Richard W. Kemp. 


IT 


As Tue HacGueE OrpDAINS* 


Article VII., Chapter II., Annex, Sec- 
tion I., of the convention with respect 
to. the laws and customs of war on land 
decreed at The Hague in 1899, declares 
that, “failing a special agreement between 
the belligerents, prisoners of war shall be 
treated as regards food, quarters and 
clothing on the same footing as the troops 
of the government which has captured 
them.” This ordinance furnishes the title 
and the text of this picturesque narrative 
of the experiences of the wife of a high 
Russian officer, who, with the gracious 
permission of the Mikado’s government, 
took up her abode near the hospital at 
Matsuyama, where her husband was 
lying, a seriously wounded prisoner. She 
travelled across Europe, across our con- 
tinent, and across the Pacific to reach 


*As The Hague Ordains: Journal of a Rus- 
sian Prisoner’s Wife in Japan. Illustrated. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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him. On the way she gathered some 
impressions of our customs system which 
she expresses with great freedom. She 
opines that the great Republic treats tour- 
ists rather worse than Russia treats her 
exiles in transit to Siberia. Frankness 
of speech, it may be added, is the lady’s 
habit. She is no less open in the chron- 
icling of her contempt for the Russian 
official clique that brought about the 
Russo-Japanese War, its disastrous re- 
sults, and the unnecessary sufferings and 
privations of the troops. The grand- 
dukes, Alexeieff, De Witte, Bezobrazoff, 
Kuropatkin, Stoessel, Rojestvensky— 
they all were frankly discussed by the 
captured officers in the Japanese hospital 
—Stoessel to be denounced and execrated 
more than all the others combined. The 
author reports their talk, and adds her 
own opinions of Russia’s autocracy and 
Russia’s inarticulate millions ; of Toustoy, 
the poseur, as she calls him, and of George 
Kennan and the British press and_ their 
highly colored pictures of Russian prison 
methods. She has only words of con- 
demnation for her own country, because 
she loves it so sincerely, only words of 
praise and gratitude for the modern 
Japan. 

Efficiency, with never a stoppage of the 
system, is the keynote of her picture of 
Japan in war-time—that and humanity 
and u.failing courtesy, not merely for- 
mal, but from the heart. The insolence of 
the conquering warrior she only experi- 
enced once, in a minor official. Those in 
authority never gave offence, and this 
not deliberately, but unconsciously, as the 
natural outcome of their code of honour, 
of bushido. The governor of the camp 
even took steps to prevent the populace 
from coming too near it on a night of 
celebration of some new victory: the 
banzais distressed the prisoners; more- 
over, the surgeon-general had complained 
that they sent up the temperature of the 
wounded ! 

This reads like a fairy-tale, but one 
must accept it with the rest of this ac- 
count or reject it altogether. What civ- 
ilisation at its best can do for the prisoner 
of war was evidently done by the 
youngest of modern nations. The author 
draws a comparison between the con- 
dition of her countrymen in Japan and 
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that of the French prisoners in Germany 
in 1870 and of the Turkish in Russia 
in 1876. They were made as comfortable 
as they could be, but the narrative returns 
again and again to the feeling of racial 
humiliation of white men conquered by 
Asiatics. And in the background there 
was always the dread of a murderous out- 
break of the peasantry should the tide 
of fortune change and Japan meet with 
ultimate defeat. 

There are pictures of the volunteer 
nurses, ladies of birth and exquisite 
breeding, dainty and formal, of young 
Japanese officers of the modern school, 
a l’ Allemande, with upturned moustaches, 
abrupt of speech, masters of the genuine 
military swagger, and of middle-aged 
commanders, daimios in uniform. The 
charm of old Japan is reflected on many 
a page, its art, its flowers, its cleanliness 
and industry, to serve as standard of 
comparison for the filth of the Rus- 
sian village and the indolence of the 
mousik. 

While apparently the author gives the 
fullest possible clues to her identity—she 
informs us that her husband is a great 
noble as well as an officer of high rank, 
a member of the court circle of St. Peters- 
burg, of the diplomatic service, and of the 
international society that gathers on the 
Riviera, in Paris, and in London—while 
she thus seems to make her identification 
easy, one doubts whether she will ever be 
identified. In fact, one is inclined to be- 
lieve that this description of herself and 
her husband is part of the fiction of the 
book, for fiction it contains, certainly in 
the form of a love affair of one of the 
Russian officers. One would expect the 
author to hide her identity as closely as 
possible after her franc parler about 
things Russian. But whoever she be, the 
main facts of her narrative appear to be 
true: they are certainly corroborated by 
reports of Japanese medical preparedness 
and Japanese humanity in the treatment 
of prisoners from other well-authenti- 
cated sources. Perhaps gratitude has 
somewhat overdrawn the picture, but 
even so, one prefers this theory to the 
only possible alternative one, which would 
suggest that this wholly delightful book 
is altogether a work of the imagination. 

A. Schade van Westrum. 
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Ditton WaALLAceE’s “THE Lonc LABRA- 
DOR TRAIL’’* 


The striking thing about Mr. Wallace’s 
exploration in Labrador, which he de- 
scribes in The Long Labrador Trail, is 
that he should have had either the heart 
or the hardihood to undertake it at all. 
For only two years before that same 
wilderness had robbed him of his friend, 
Leonidas Hubbard, who starved to death 
alone, while Wallace, himself three-quar- 
ters starved, and half blind besides, was 
struggling through the snow drifts trying 
to get back to him. And he would have 
met the fate of Hubbard but for the hero- 
ism of their half-breed guide, George 
Elson, who fought through pitiless 
storms to the nearest cabin and sent out 


*The Long Labrador Trail. By Dillon 
Wallace. New York: The Outing Company. 
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a rescuing party. Mr. Wallace explains 
that Hubbard and he agreed while they 
were facing the Labrador peril together 
that if one of them should fall the other 
would complete the exploration Hubbard 
had planned. 

The immense difficulty of getting 
through that portion of “The Labrador” 
which Mr. Wallace finally conquered 
(and which he was the first white man 
to explore), that is, the region lying be- 
tween Hamilton Inlet and the mouth of 
the George River, becomes apparent from 
a simple description of the country. The 
line of least resistance is a chain of ponds 
and lakes and a network of small streams, 
many of them impassable even for a 
lightly laden canoe. Because of the num- 
ber and length and frequently the extreme 
roughness of the portages over which the 
canoes must be carried, it is impossible 
to “‘pack”’ food sufficient for the journey. 

Into this wilderness Mr. Wallace 
plunged on June 27, 1905, with his four 
companions, George M. Richards, Clif- 
ford H. Easton, Leigh Stanton and Peter 
Stevens, a full-blood Ojibway Indian. Of 
one stage of the journey, for example, 
Mr. Wallace says: 

In these two days we had covered but eleven 
miles, but during the whole time the wind had 


THE 


LATE LEONIDAS HUBBARD 

driven the rain in sweeping gusts into our 
faces and made it impossible for a man single- 
handed to 
men to carry each canoe, we had been com- 
pelled to make three loads of our outfit, and 
this meant fifty-five miles actual walking, and 
thirty-three miles of this distance with packs 
on our backs. 


portage a canoe. Thus with two 


As to eating, here are a few sug- 
gestions : 
A strict distribution of rations was main- 
tained, and when the pork was fried Pete with 
a spoon dished out the grease into the five 
plates in equal shares. Into this the quarter- 
loaf ration of bread was broken and the mix- 
ture eaten to the last morsel. Sometimes the 
drank the pork grease clear. 
Finally it became so precious that they licked 
their plates after scraping them with their 


men warm 


spoons. One day an owl was shot and 
went into the pot to keep company with a 
couple of partridges. “Owl 


“Not good man eat him.” 


Pete demurred. 


eat mice,” said he. 


One of the other men also objected, but 
it wasn’t long before such fastidiousness 
had surrendered to hunger. 

At Lake Michikamau the party sep- 


arated. Mr. Wallace selected Mr. Easton 
as his companion for the remainder of 
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the trip, and the other three turned back 
toward the starting point, all with the 
greatest reluctance. Pete, especially, was 
inconsolable : 


“To-day I feel very sad. I forget to smoke. 
My pipe go out and I do not light it. I think 
all time of you. Very lonely me. Very bad 
to leave you.” Here he nearly broke down, 
and for a while he could not speak. When he 
could control himself he continued. “Seems 
like [ take four men in bush, lose two. Don’t 
know how I see your sisters. I go home well. 
They ask me, ‘Where my brother?’ I don’t 
I say nothing. May be you die in 
rapids. May be you starve. I don’t know. I 
say nothing. Your sisters cry.” . . . Pete did 
not sing that day and he did not smoke. He 
was very sad and quiet. 


know. 


On September 13th they reached the 
headwaters of the George River, which 
empties into Ungava Bay, their objective 
point. A few days afterward the ex- 
plorers capsised in a rapid and lost their 
guns, axes and provisions (excepting 
some pemmican and caribou tallow), 
cooking utensils, field glasses, barometer 
and three hundred and fifty unexposed 
photographic films. The tent and tent 
stove were recovered, but the loss of the 
remainder of the outfit brought much 
additional privation and suffering, and 
the accident nearly cost Easton his life. 
The Hudson’s Bay post at the mouth of 
the George River was reached on Oc- 
tober 16th. The return trip down the 
eastern coast of the peninsula was made 
with dogs and sledges, over two thousand 
miles of snow and ice, and often in the 
face of terrific storms. 

Here and there Mr. Wallace supplies 
somewhat roughly drawn word pictures 
of the oppressive desolation of the wilder- 
ness, or of really beautiful spots or pano- 
ramas; but mostly he adheres to a 
straightforward and rather stiff narrative 
form, unadorned by any attempts at “fine 
writing.” A freer and more graceful 
style might have added interest to the re- 
cital; and yet, somehow, the very lack of 
rhetorical polish seems appropriate in the 
description of an undertaking which _be- 
speaks essentially grim determination, 
and offers little occasion for the play of 
the finer feelings or of the imagination. 

George Gladden. 
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IV 
“MippLe EnGuiisH LITeRATURE’’* 


Professor Schofield’s two volumes on 
the History of Middle English Literature 
are to be, one may safely infer from the 
first volume, the most substantial con- 
tribution to literary history made by 
American scholarship since George Tick- 
nor published the History of Spanish Lit- 
erature, in 1849. Professor Child’s even 
more monumental work, English and Scot- 
tish Popular Ballads,is naturally excluded 
from the comparison because its field is 
limited and its intention minutely erudite. 
If Professor Schofield’s book hardly sus- 
tains the recollection of its great proto- 
type, it should be said that he publishes 
in the middle thirties, whereas Ticknor 
waited till the late fifties. In fine, the 
shortcoming is not in scholarship, for the 
book is a marvel of labour, both close and 
discursive, but in maturity. It is this, 
perhaps, which makes the writer a little 
uncertain in his point of view, a bit un- 
easy in his réle of historian of literature, 
and prone to not very effective excur- 
sions and alarums in the field of criticism. 
Now, frankly, Middle English literature 
does not often call for criticism. Nine- 
teen-twentieths of the texts belong to the 
lower strata of the infra-literary. Chau- 
cer is the great exception, with no other 
English writer of the era at the height of 
his knee; and since the present volume 
stops before Chaucer, and includes prac- 
tically nothing that, even on the British 
scale, can be called literature at all, it 
sharply raises the question, What has the 
professional student to do with the infra- 
literary? and what has the average 
reader to do therewith? 

For the professional student, Dr. Scho- 
field: gives a reply both intelligent and 
satisfactory. He concedes that the value 
of these texts is historical and relative. 
They are to be regarded as data in the 
natural history of legend and romance 
to which he has made substantial contri- 
butions. From this point of view no 
document is negligible. A doggerel Eng- 
lish romance of the fifteenth century 


*The History of Middle English Literature 
from the Conquest to Chaucer. By W. H. 
Schofield, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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may transmit a traditional theme more 
perfectly than a highly polished narra- 
tive of Crétien de Troyes; then the de- 
based version appears actually the more 
valuable. Such an attitude is, granting 
its premises, wholly logical and in Pro- 
fessor Schofield’s case it has the grace of 
being also cosmopolitan. Best among 
the younger disciples of the late Francis 
J. Child and of Professor Kittredge, he 
represents the doctrine that Medizval 
literature must be studied in its entirety, 
and the subject-matter of fable, legend, 
and romance traced withersoever it 
leads, though the quest extend from 
Hecla to the Himalayas. Students of 
this sort—their greatest exemplar being 
the late Gaston Paris—regard legend as 
having a kind of independent life of its 
own, which it is their function to ascer- 
tain and describe. Thus the business of 
literary history becomes that of demon- 
strating the transmission of legend— 
Arthurian Matter of Britain, Carlovin- 
gian Matter of France, Fantastic Matter 
of Byzantium, whatever case may pre- 
sent itself. Professor Schofield has 


written the first history of English litera- 


ture conceived in its relations to that of 
the Continent. M. J. J. Jusserand, in his 
admirably suggestive History, accepted 
this point of view, but carried it out with 
less consistency. Indeed, his work is 
rather on the lines of a literary history 
than on the more comprehensive basis of 
a history of literature. 

Having chosen the latter form, Pro- 
fessor Schofield’s work appears as a 
little out of scale. A great book on the 
lines of Warton’s old History of English 
Poetry, or better yet, of the Histoire 
Littéraire begun by the Benedictines and 
piously continued by the Ernest Renans 
and Gaston Parises, would be immensely 
valuable to students ; a more compact and 
selective treatise would better meet the 
taste of the average lettered reader, 
whom the series to which this volume 
belongs has primarily in view. And this 
raises our second query, What has the 
average reader to do with the infra- 
literary documents of which Medizval 
literature chiefly consists? Something, 
but rather littl. He may use it, for 
example, to give body and savour to his 
presumably vague vision of the Middle 
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Ages. He may thus meet the illumi- 
nators of the missals, the builders of the 
cathedrals, the movers of the crusades 
and of the monastic reforms on some- 
thing like their every-day level. Yet so 
far as England is concerned, one faces the 
disconcerting fact that purely for histori- 
cal and antiquarian reasons it would pay 
better to read the Latin writings pro- 
duced in Britain, or even the French, 
than those in the vernacular, so com- 
pletely did the popular Medizval writers 
as a class fail to grasp and convey what 
was really significant in their own civ- 
ilisation. In Medizval Latin one gets at 
least the best thinking of the keenest 
minds of the time; in French literature 
one gets an agreeable though a superficial 
rhetoric and even a certain criticism of 
life as it appeared to the chivalric and 
clerkly orders; in English of the period 
under discussion one gets, with excep- 
tions which may be later noted, chiefly a 
doddering sort of story telling—adven- 
turous, edifying or amatory. It is at this 
point that, with the best intentions in the 
world, the exponent of comparative liter- 
ature may utterly confuse the literate man 
in the street. To the former the ruck 
of Medizval scribbling is important be- 
cause of its interesting relationships; to 
the latter it is so much vanity, because of 
its hopelessly inartistic quality and its 
lack of human appeal. But the wayfar- 
ing reader is in no little danger of accept- 
ing the alien scale of values. Professor 
Schofield, for example, is surely under no 
personal illusion in these matters, yet 
with a discoverer’s and system-maker’s 
zeal, he is likely to give wrong impres- 
sions. The ingenuous reader is in some 
risk of forgetting the relative nature of 
the comment and of supposing that the 
anonymous lyrical poets of the Harleian 
Antho.ogy are in a manner compeers of 
Petrarch, or the doggereliser of a 
“Lybeaus Desconus,” the true forebear 
of a Bojardo or Walter Scott. 

At a time when the prevailing critical 
impressionism tends to obliterate stand- 
ards altogether, it seems doubly im- 
portant to keep clear the distinction 
between the literary and the _ infra- 
literary. Therefore we rightly expect of 
the Medizvalists, besides their learned 
studies, something like a critical appreci- 
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ation of Medizval literaturé on an abso- 
lute scale. We want a careful sifting of 
the detritus, which shall not merely elim- 
inate the rubbish, but so lay bare the 
semi-precious ingredients that the 
precious may be discerned. In English 
literature between the Conquest and 
Chaucer that residuum would be ex- 
tremely small. I cannot think that either 
the knightly tale of “Gawayne and the 
Green Knight” or the affecting elegy of 
the “Pearl’’ are more than semi-precious. 
A charming treatise, to do good, like the 
“Ancren Riwle,” which a friendly cleric 
wrote for certain devout ladies, and a 
group of mystical religious lyrics full of 
a quaint troubadour amatoriness hardly 
bulk large in world literature. Even less 
significant must appear such excellent 
forthright narrative poems as “Havelok” 
and “King Horn” or the scanty versions 
of French lais or fabliaux. Even the rare 
mystery plays, which begin to strike a 
deeper note, are hardly indispensable to 
culture. In fine, the elimination of all 
Middle English literature except Chaucer 
and Malory would not essentially dimin- 
ish the means of culture at the disposal of 
English readers. That it would greatly 
impoverish our range of historical asso- 
ciation I admit willingly. These things 
have a value relative to us as of English 
stock. Langland is our best interpreter 
of the sentiment that later made English 
Protestantism. Gawayne is a_ better 
guide to chivalry than Malory. If we 
would understand the depth, fervour and 
extravagance of the cult of Mary, certain 
Middle English lyrics and legends will 
serve us well. As the matter stands, 
however, we have nobody to tell us which 
writings have even this relative histori- 
cal value in any large measure. It is 
striking enough that Professor Saints- 
bury in his History of English Prosody 
gives incidentally a more convincing sug- 
gestion of literary excellence in the 
Medizval period than Professor Schofield 
does in this comprehensive work. 

I am far from upbraiding a gifted 
scholar and my good friend for not doing 
what he has not expressly set before him- 
self to do, but I wish to point out a desid- 
eratum and an opportunity. We need not 
merely for England, but for all Medizval 
Europe, an appraisal of its literature 
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based not on erudite, but on broad liter- 
ary standards. Such criticism is scarcely 
at its beginnings, for the delightful his- 
torical essays of the late Gaston Paris, a 
man of rare critical perception, are over- 
freighted with learning and avowedly de- 
voted a little narrowly to the natural 
history of legend. This work of reap- 
praisal should naturally fall to a Medie- 
valist who also knows deeply the best 
literature of all periods. M. Bédier, upon 
whom Paris’s mantle has happily fallen, 
has shown true capacity for this work in 
his essays on Tristan and the Lais of 
Marie de France. M. Jusserand has 
given a hint of what is needed. One 
hopes, I repeat, that some Medizvalist will 
take this objective and judicial attitude 
toward his favourite pursuits. If not, the 
work must be done all the same, and some 
critic in general literature, less fully in- 
formed than the Medizvalists, but pos- 
sibly better oriented, will enter into the 
promised land that they have shortsight- 
edly failed to perceive. 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 


V 
“Tue History or PAINTING’* 


The need of an English translation of 
Dr. Muther’s Geschichte der Malerei, 
published in Germany over seven years 
ago, has long been felt. Dr. Muther’s His- 
tory of Modern Painting, as the title of 
an earlier work dealing with painting in 
the nineteenth century is rendered in Eng- 
lish, has long been familiar in the class- 
room, and the present work has attained 
wide popularity on the Continent. No 
one who has read the book, either in Ger- 
man or in Dr. Kriehn’s very admirable 
translation, which preserves so success- 
fully the author’s style, will be surprised 
at this popularity. Dr. Muther is an easy 
and graceful writer; his enthusiasm is, 
moreover, singularly contagious. He is 
a student of wide erudition and his criti- 
cal faculty is keen and brilliant. He pos- 

*The History of Painting. From the Fourth 
to the Early Nineteenth Century. By Richard 
Muther, Ph.D. Authorized English edition. 
Translated from the German and edited, with 
annotations, by George Kriehn, Ph.D. In two. 


volumes. Vol. I., Vol. II. Illustrated. $5 net. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sorts. 
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sesses in a remarkable degree the qualities 
essential to one who should essay the 
difficult and greatly needed task of writ- 
ing a history of European painting in 
which the general is not obscured by the 
particular. 

In the second chapter of the first vol- 
ume of Dr. Muther’s History witt be 
found a sentence which may well be said 
to give the keynote of the entire book. The 
author declares that “the art of a nation 
always develops along lines parallel with 
its ideas, culture and customs.” Upon 
this belief is formed the method adopted 
by Dr. Muther in writing the story of 
European painting. In a sense it is not 
a new theory. Other writers have tried 
to show the connection between art and 
life. But never before has the psycho- 
logical side of the growth of painting 
been so consistently developed as it is 
here. Necessarily something—possibly a 
good deal—has been sacrificed to the as- 
cendency of this dominating idea. How- 
ever admirable the reconciliation of social 
and artistic life may be in large, however 
essentially true the hypothesis may be as 
a generality, it is a dangerous basis of a 
history such as this. It is inevitable that 
and 
into 


the theory triumphant is bound now 
then to crush the sublimated facts 
pulpy acquiescence with its laws. To 
many readers it must seem that, fine in 
many ways as this striking work is, Dr. 
Muther has sacrificed artistic sequence to 


psychological sequence. Interesting as 
the experiment is, one may still be doubt- 
ful of the efficiency of the principle as a 
permanent basis for the study of art. 

Dr. Muther’s purpose is naturally syn- 
thetic rather than analytic. He has started 
out to weld together a vast array of ele- 
ments not always easily made to assume 
their proper relations to each other, and, 
at least in the first volume, he succeeds 
remarkably well in the accomplishment 
of this difficult attempt. Yet he some- 
times departs from the main theme to 
give wholly delightful and sympathetic 
interpretations of his favourite painters, 
in which penetration of thought and in- 
tuitive effectiveness of expression unite 
to produce passages which alike illumi- 
nate and charm. The book is not in the 
least technical. It is intended neither for 
a text-book for the novice nor as a treat- 
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ise for the professional critic or student 
of art. Rather is it meant for the 
ordinary cultivated reader with a fairly 
broad knowledge of pictures. To such 
lovers of pictures the pleasure of reading 
the History of Painting is assured. Yet 
a word of caution must, however un- 
gracious it may seem, be added to this 
statement. Dr. Muther is always a 
brilliant critic; he is far from being 
always a judicious one. He differs more 
than once from other no less eminent au- 
thorities, and the reasons for his attitude 
are by no means always clear. He is not 
so safe a guide, for example, as such 
a writer as Mr. Berenson. Oddly enough, 
he seems to follow Vasari much more 
closely than most modern authorities, and 
while there is no doubt that the gossipy 
chronicler has been too sternly repudi- 
ated, the danger of accepting his unsup- 
ported assertions has been only too 
frequently demonstrated. And, as has 
already been suggested, Dr. Muther more 
than once allows his ideas to run away 
with him and to lead him to strange con- 
clusions. It is well to compare these de- 
ductions with those of other eminent 
scholars before accepting them unre- 
servedly. 

Speaking largely, the first volume is 
more characterised by originality of 
thought and phrasing than the second. 
The masterly opening chapters, which de- 
scribe the struggle of the old formalism 
with the newly awakened feeling for 
naturalism, are among the finest portions 
of the work. Dr. Muther depicts with 
great skill the growth of the new idea 
of perspective, instinctively used by 
Massaccio and later made into a definite 
theory with irrefutable laws by the 
efforts of many different men, of whom 
3runelleschi—who appears by an odd 
blunder as “Brunellesco”—was in a way 
the pioneer. We are carried along by 
the powerful manner in which Dr. 
Muther brings out the essential points 
and omits the unessential until we come 
to an assertion which is likely to pro- 
voke more discussion than almost any 
other in the book. He attaches an im- 
portance to the arrival in Florence of the 
“Adoration of the Kings,” by Hugo van 
der Goes, which few persons will accept 
without some doubt. Certainly he does 
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not here prove the truth of his theory 
regarding the tremendous influence of 
the Flemish altar-piece, and, in the ab- 
sence of such proof, the number of paint- 
ers conceived by him to owe their style 
to the study of this picture is really un- 
believable. 

Much easier is it to follow Dr. Muther 
in his original but convincing argument 
regarding the ultimate effect of Savon- 
arola’s fulminations upon art. He thinks 
that, so far from injuring art, the great 
Florentine preacher performed a great 
service to painting, that, by “transform- 
ing the realist’s love of nature to a higher, 
more significant beauty,” he raised the 
whole spirit of art and made such a man 
as Leonardo da Vinci possible. Equally 
striking is the comparison of Diirer and 
Holbein, in which Dr. Muther describes 
the former in glowing terms and has, one 
must perceive, scant patience for the “ex- 
traordinary objectivity” of the latter, 
great as he admits his art to be. Another 


admirable piece of interpretation is the 
study of Titian ; but his picture of Michel- 
angelo is pitched in too consistently low a 
key; one feels that the gloom and dour- 


ness of disposition of the man and the 
anatomical passion of the artist are both 
somewhat exaggerated. Of Raphael he 
writes sanely, but not enthusiastically. 
Raphael’s pupils and descendants have 
scant shrift, however. The characterisa- 
tion of Giulio Romane is particularly un- 
compromising. With the appearance of 
Caravaggio Dr. Muther once more be- 
comes interested in his subject. “The 
first great naturalist” is one of those 
always dangerous generalities which we 
scarcely expect to encounter in such a 
work as this. 

With French art, in the period treated, 
Dr. Muther has no real sympathy ; after 
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Claude and Poussin he finds little to ad- 
mire. In Spain he writes brilliantly and 
penetratingly of Velasquez, but in keep- 
ing with his natural artistic leanings, in- 
clines to over-accentuate the faults of 
Murillo’s style. At their worst Murillo’s 
pictures might be termed “elegant and 
mediocre,” but the general application of 
the adjectives is rash. The studies of 
Rubens and Van Dyck are among the 
most notable critiques in the book; in the 
case of Rembrandt Dr. Muther fails to 
display his usual delicacy of perception. 
The sketch is drawn purely from the out- 
side. English art is treated rather inade- 
quately. Indeed, the whole latter portion 
of the second volume is inferior to the 
rest of the work, and gives the effect of 
having been written in a much more hur- 
ried and perfunctory manner. 

Yet with all the adverse criticisms and 
mental reservations that one may make, 
the fact still remains that this History of 
Painting is an unusual and remarkable 
contribution to the synthesis of the his- 
tory of European painting. It may be 
that the more complete work which we 
may hope to have in translation before 
long will render convincing certain points 
which we cannot wholly understand, and 
in any case the interesting nature of Dr. 
Muther’s standpoint is unquestionable, 
whether one agrees with it or not. In 
conclusion, it should be added that the two 
volumes are in every way suitably gotten 
out by the publishers, and that an abun- 
dance of full-page plates has been in- 
serted. No serious student of art should 
fail to possess the work; on the other 
hand, he should not allow its doctrines to 
supplant those of other standard works 
without due weighing of the evidence 
presented on both sides. 

Elizabeth Kendall. 
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fa HIE idea that supply can 
screate demand may make 
Acertain “dismal science” 
mexpounders roll over in 
atheir graves, but it seems 
aa fair question whether, 
—aomenumaiter all, the ‘nature 
fakirs” are not chiefly responsible for 
the ever-increasing supply of nature 
books. Clearly there are many more 
of these books nowadays than there were 
before Mr. Seton began to tell us about 
the lions and bears he had known who 
had committed suicide rather than bear 
the ills they had; or Mr. Long watched 
that woodcock stand still for half an hour 
on one leg, waiting for the clay cast it 
had applied to the other broken one to 
get hard. 

And it isn’t surprising that of the mass 
of such matter now getting between 
covers an appreciable amount should be 
of a kind which will not stand scrutiriy 
either as natural history, or as plain com- 
mon or garden “literature.” 

Of the strictly bird books now under 
consideration, the most remarkable, so far 
as text is concerned, is Mrs. Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter’s What I Have Done with 
Birds. lf the reader expects from the 
form of the title to find a self-effacing 
account of what the author has done, he 
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will be disappointed. “A deep love for, 
and a comprehension of, wild things runs 
through the thread [sic] of my disposi- 
tion, peculiarly equipping me to do these 
things,” modestly declares Mrs. Porter. 
And again: “No man has ever had the 
patience to remain with a bird until he 
has secured a real character study of it,” 
which will be interesting news to Mr. 
Finley, Mr. Dugmore, Mr. Baynes, Mr. 
Loring, Mr. Job (of Connecticut, not of 
the Old Testament), and various other 
impatient and bungling bird-photog- 
raphers. Similar self-appreciation or 
self-consciousness constantly reappears 
throughout the book. Of the illustrations, 
the colour photographs are mostly 
wretched affairs—for which the author, 
of course, is not to blame. The coloured 
plate of the male cardinal makes the bird 
altogether too dark a red, while the 
shadows have the effect of black blotches 
on the plumage. The “Brooding King 
Rail” and the “Pair of Young Bell 
Birds” (wood-thrushes), both coloured 
plates, are better, but are obviously and 
somewhat clumsily retouched. The cat- 
bird’s nest and eggs, in colour, are about 
as bad as they could be, the nest coming 
out a light yellow. The half-tones are 
much better; some of them, indeed, are 
remarkably good pictures, such as those 
of the dusky falcon, the “chicken hawk” 
(a name applied at random, by farmers, 
to any large hawk), the kingfisher, the 
barn owl, the vulture, and the blue jay 
feeding its young. If one can be patient 
with the text, the book, which is very 
handsomely printed, is worth having. 
The coloured illustrations in - Mr. 
Hawkes’s book, Tenants of the Trees, are 
also mainly pretty bad. Here we find 
bluebirds with the entire under parts red, 
whereas the bird has only its throat, 
breast and sides a reddish brown, and its 
belly almost pure white; while a blue and 
green ‘coon is not likely to be found out- 
side of the psychopathic ward of Belle- 
vue, or some similar habitat. The text, 
too, contains some curious blunders. 
Speaking of young birds, Mr. Hawkes 
says: “In two or three weeks first feath- 
ers appear, and in as many months they 
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are shoved from the nest, never to re- 
turn” (page 68). For the words in ital- 
ics (which are supplied here) read respec- 
tively “days” and “weeks,” and the state- 
ment will be approximately correct as ap- 
plied to our common song-birds. And 
very careful ornithologists deny that it 
is the practice of birds to force their 
young from the nest. Certain of the 
woodpeckers seem to do this, but it is 
clear that most young birds take to their 
wings of their own accord, or because of 
some accidental fright. Again, Mr. 
Hawkes speaks of the red-winged black- 
bird with his “flaming red wings” 
(page 55), whereas the red appears 
only on the shoulders, at the bend of 
the wings. And since when has it been 
common for Jenny Wren to build her nest 
“among the leaves of the woodbine”? 
(page 65). Jenny seems to prefer a 
bird-house above all other places, but she 
will build in almost any cavity, natural or 
artificial. Wilson tells of a pair who built 
in the sleeve of a workman’s coat they 
found in a barn, and the writer recalls 
seeing a reproduced photograph of a 
wren’s nest fitted nicely into the hip 
pocket of a pair of fishing trousers which 
some Mrs. Ike Walten had hung out on a 
line to dry. But in vines, or any such 
place—never, as far as the writer is 
aware. Again, Mr. Hawkes speaks of the 
birds hoping “that the black snake, the 
crow and the king-bird will not discover 
their abodes” (page 65). Black snakes 
and crows, birds have good reason to fear, 
but who ever knew a king-bird to rob an- 
other bird’s nest ? 

Mrs. Seton’s book, Nimrod’s Wife, of- 
fers another study of feminine self-con- 
sciousness, superimposed,in this instance, 
upon a perfervid and, at times, amusingly 
naive hero-worship. Some of the stories 
are of the kind which might be expected ; 
for example, the yarn about the “Jack 
Rabbit Dance,” which describes how a lot 
of rabbits disported themselves at night 
by the light of an acetylene lamp. “We 
counted twenty,” declares Mrs. Seton, 
“playing ‘follow. the leader.’ It was a 
weird sight—a Rabbit Shadow Dance.” 
And so on. Once she had a chance to 
shoot a bear, and had that strange convic- 
tion which, she says, the hunter often ex- 
periences, that his shot is surely going to 
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be fatal; but she didn’t shoot, because 
“he had refused to injure me! Could I 
do less?” And so on. 

In his book, Outdoors, Mr. McGaftey 
says: “There are few persons who have 
noted the distinctive peculiarities of the 
more common birds, so as to be able to tell 
one from the other at long distances” 
(page 34), a sufficiently wild statement. 
And one begins to wonder what Mr. Mc- 
Gaffey’s observation has been like when he 
says: “The turtledove’s course through 
the air is almost noiseless, swift, sus- 
tained, vigorous and suggestive of power” 
(page 37), whereas, in point of fact, the 
distinctive thing about this bird’s flight is 
the loud whistling of its wings. Again, he 
says in describing the quickness of the 
loon’s diving: “But if you send a thirty- 
two-calibre rifle bullet out over the water 
at the head of the nearest bird, he will 
dive down at the report like a flash, and 
your bullet will waste its force on the 
water,” etc. (“In the Haunts of the 
Apparently Mr. Mc- 
Gaffey doesn’t know that a rifle bullet 
travels much faster than sound does, and 
that, therefore, it is at the flash of a gun, 
not at the report, that the loon must dive. 
It is doubtful if a loon could escape a 
good thirty-two-calibre rifle held true at 
any reasonable range; and he is quite at - 
the mercy of smokeless powder in either 
a rifle or a shotgun. 

Mr. McGaffey seems quite sure that the 
cat-bird is never conspicuous while he is 
singing. “Like a true-hearted minstrel 
he is a modest singer who seeks shady re- 
tirement . .. to pour out his music” (page 
121). Now, this is far from true as an 
unqualified statement; for the cat-bird 
often performs from the very top of 
a tree, or the tallest fence post he can 
find, as does the brown thrasher; and 
as for an audience, people who have 
porches or lawn seats which a cat-bird can 
command know how reluctant he is about 
having his song overheard. Still more 
astonishing is Mr. McGaffey’s statement, 
“Only rarely, in my experience, does a 
cat-bird choose the daytime for his gift of 
song”’ (page 122). It chanced to be with- 
in a few minutes of noon as the writer was 
reading these lines, and at that very 
moment the piccolo-flute-clarinet ‘pot- 
pourri of a cat-bird came floating across 
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the stream from the opposite bank of the 
river on which his window faced. There 
is hardly a singer (of this latitude) whose 
general vocalisation has less relation to 
the position of the sun than has the cat- 
bird’s. 

In striking contrast to the foregoing 
evidently amateurish and emotional natural 
history, is the obvious verisimilitude, in 
both letter and spirit, of Mr. McCook’s 
admirable book, Nature’s Craftsmen, with 
its good illustrations by Harry Fenn. It 
requires no especial knowledge of the sub- 
ject to detect in these pages the eye and 
the mind of the born naturalist—the eye 
that sees keenly and accurately, and pa- 
tiently notes details as well as essentials ; 
the mind that interprets correctly and dis- 
passionately what has been seen. Of the 
present volume, nine chapters, con- 
stituting more than one-third of the book, 
are devoted to the various activities of 
ants, and a most remarkable and interest- 
ing recital it is,—fairly amazing, indeed, 
to the reader who is unfamiliar with the 
life of these wonderful insects. There is 
a vivid account of the Kidnapping Ants 
and their Slaves, with a description of the 
foray of the red ants, the slave-makers, 
upon the village of the black ants; the 
assault, battle and pillage that follow, and 
the return of the invaders with the young 
of the black ants, who thereafter live in a 
state of servitude to their captors. 
Surely, as Mr. Burroughs says, “no man 
can invent incidents and traits as interest- 
ing as the reality,” and it is clearly the 
reality that is set down here. Besides the 
ants, Mr. McCook treats in similar man- 
ner the wild bees, the aeronautic spiders, 
“tailoring” animals, the huntress wasps, 
the cicada, the water-striders and the net- 
making caddis worm. It is a veritable 
wonder-book. 

Mr. Keeler’s Bird Notes Afield is a 
readable and informing account of the 
birds of the Pacific coast ; it will be appre- 
ciated especially by bird observers here in 
the East, because of the scarcity of good 
books about Western birds. There is an 
interesting opening chapter, which sum- 
marizes the birds of Mr. Keeler’s region, 
and compares them with the analogous 
sutb-species or varieties bearing the same 
or similar names in the Eastern and Mid- 
die States. At times Mr. Keeler seems to 
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be in danger of giving the birds credit for 
rather too much intelligence of the 
reasoning kind. In his chapter “Nesting 
Time,” he speaks of “the scrutiny with 
which the builders inspect every available 
site,” and “the judgment used in placing 
the nest where it will escape detection.” 
But there are many evidences of stupidity 
in these very operations. There was once 
a robin who insisted upon building her 
nest on a step-ladder which was being 
used in and moved about a garden at in- 
tervals of every hour or less. And how 
about the robin of whom Mr. Burroughs 
tells this amusing story (in Ways of 
Nature) : 


The bird built its nest in the south end of 
a rude shed that covered a table at a railroad 
terminus upon which a locomotive was fre- 
quently turned. When her end of the shed 
was turned north she built another nest in the 
temporary south end, and as the reversal of 
the shed ends continued from day to day, she 
soon had two nests with two sets of eggs. 
When I last heard from her she was con- 
sistently sitting on that particular nest which 
happened to be for the time being in the end 
of the shed facing toward the south. 


Mr. Keeler speaks of the cliff-swallows 
which, as he says, “originally nested upon 
the face of the rocky cliffs,” but now “find 
the eaves of our barns a very acceptable 
substitute.” But both the cliff-swallow 
and the phcebe—another natural cliff or 
crag-dweller—show, in their new nesting 
habits, how blind is their instinct and how 
slight their intelligence. For the cliff- 
swallow not only continues to make its 
nest of mud, which, though it would blend 
with the colour of cliffs, is apt to be very 
conspicuous on boards, but frequently 
tries to fasten its nest upon boards which 
have been painted, or planed so smooth 
that the mud will not adhere to them, and 
the nest falls, sometimes with the eggs or 
young. So with the phcebes, who 
build freely in our barns, sheds, bridges, 
and even under our porches which 
are constantly in use, but always with 
the light gray mud which, though it 
would match the colour of the crags, 
is likely to be conspicuous in the 
colour schemes of man-made structures. 
This summer the present writer has seen 
a pair of pheebes rearing their young in a 
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nest built on a projection near the roof of 
a porch upon which the occupants of the 
house spent many hours of the days and 
evenings. To begin with, the ledge was 
so narrow that it would hardly have sup- 
ported the nest, and a strip of wood was 
supplied, by the young man of the house, 
to widen the foundation. But the signifi- 
cant fact was that against the dark red 
side of the house the gray mud nest, 
meant for the crags, or some similarly 
colored surroundings, was about as incon- 
spicuous as a snow-ball on a pile of coal. 
These -incidents suggest how much real 
“judgment” a bird exercises, after all, in 
its nesting operations. However, Mr. 
Keeler’s text shows few such lapses, and 
muchaccurateand discerning observation, 
while his book is very handsomely made 
and printed, and the sixteen half-tone 
illustrations, from photographs by Her- 
man T. Bohlman and William L. Finley, 
are excellent bird portraitures. 

Though the tone of Miss Morley’s 
book, Grasshopper Land, indicates that it 
is intended for children, the author de- 
clares that this is not the case, and warns 
boys and girls that they must not grumble 
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at her long words. At any rate, she evi- 
dently knows a great deal about such 
insects, and what she knows she has set 
forth in very entertaining and lucid form. 
She tells just how the grasshopper both 
jumps and flies; and there are also chap- 
ters about the various kinds of locusts, 
to say nothing of katydids and crickets ; 
all of which is presented in language 
which will shock entomologists, and 
please people who really want to know. 
The book is well illustrated by clear line 
drawings. 

Equally lucid and sensible, if neces- 
sarily less sprightly, is Mr. Bigelow’s 
book, The Spirit of Nature Study, in 
which the author has many effective and 
deserved flings at the stupidity and in- 
anity of much that passes for the study of 
nature in schools and elsewhere. His 
chapter “The Child or You” ought to set 
many a teacher and parent thinking, and 
the one entitled “I Don’t Know” makes 
very clear the values of that phrase and 
the absurdity of the person who doesn’t 
know how, or, worse yet, doesn’t dare, to 
use it. 


George Gladden. 
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III.—THE AMERICAN COLONY IN LONDON 


BY CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 


In Two Parts. 
AMERICAN 


ma ARIOUS sections of 

ui society, however, apart 

tafrom the most fashion- 

fable, feel the influence of 

athe American woman. 

One of the most popular 

2 gaaesOf the hostesses in the 
diplomatic world is Mrs. Alfred Stead 
(Elaine Hussey), who is still very young 
and really possesses the beauty always 
attributed to social favourites! Mrs. 
Stead’s “Mondays” are crowded with am- 


Part I]—Cuvus Lire, Lirerature, THE STAGE, AND 


INDUSTRY 


bassadors, ministers and representatives 
of every legation in London; her sym- 
pathies are very wide and keenly inter- 
ested in everything that is international. 

Perhaps the most notable hostess in lit- 
erary life is Mrs. John Lane (Annie Ei- 
senberg of Boston), at whose house in 
Kensington Gardens every literary per- 
sonality of the past, present and future 
may be met. Mrs. Lane is a brilliant 
writer, her book, The Champagne 
Standard, being one of the successes of 
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last season. She preserves, however, her 
Boston exclusiveness, and while she is 
the kindest of hostesses, exercises great 
care in her visiting list, so that there is 
little of the Bohemian element in her 
parties. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is an- 
other American who visits London every 
season and holds brilliant weekly recep- 
tions, which are one of the most important 
features of English literary society. 

Her gentleness and charm make Mrs. 
Moulton very much sought after, and es- 
pecially by the more conservative of in- 
tellectual social personages. 

More catholic in her hospitality is Mrs. 
Harry Chamberlain, wife of the doyen 
of the American newspaper correspon- 
dents resident in London, Harry Cham- 
berlain, of the Sun. It is said that no 
American of the middle class comes to 
London without a letter to Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, and on her Sunday evenings fifty 
or sixty “new” Americans sometimes 
turn up, sure of a welcome from the most 
hospitable of all London’s hostesses. 

Mrs. Chamberlain is a leading member 
of the Society of American Women in 
London, founded by Mrs. Hugh Reid 
Griffin, whose president is now a famous 
American club woman, Mrs. Webster- 
Glynn, at one time president of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in America. 
This society owes its origin to a charm- 
ing thought on the part of the American 
women resident in London, who wished 
not only to meet one another but to unite 
in entertaining the Englishwomen among 
whom they found themselves. The 
monthly lunches of this society, held first 
at Prince’s and now at the Hotel Cecil, 
are deservedly popular, for not only are 
the most interesting and prominent 
women of the day the guests of honour, 
but the pleasant courtesy of the many 
American hostesses give English visitors 
a bewildering glimpse of the cordial and 
spontaneous hospitality, the graceful art 
of which seems to be par excellence the 
property of the American woman. 

Before we conclude this recital of the 
American woman's influence in London, 
and she is indeed the “feature” of the col- 
ony, we must mention also the American 
Circle of the Lyceum Club, the president 
of which Circle is Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
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the American ambassadress, and the 
chair of its executive committee, Madame 
Thayer, an American whose scheme for 
the establishment of reciprocal scholar- 
ships for girls at English and American 
universities on the lines of the Rhodes 
Trust is meeting with great enthusiasm 
from all women interested in education 
on both sides of the water. The Ly- 
ceum Club (the headquarters of which are 
at 128 Piccadilly, London, and 118B Pots- 
dammerstrasse, Berlin) has over four 
hundred American members, including the 
heads of most of the leading American 
women’s colleges and the most prominent 
American authoresses ; and the Circle was 
formed as a miniature women’s embassy 
and consulate combined to give all pos- 
sible help to members, both English and 
American, travelling between the coun- 
tries and to further ensure a hearty wel- 
come to all American members, whether 
on duty or pleasure bent, who come here! 

Possibly because American leaders of 
English society assume their place there- 
in by virtue of their husbands’ positions 
and not through their American ancestry, 
the American Embassy does not occupy a 
very important place in English life, espe- 
cially at the present juncture, as the great 
age and continued ill health of the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid debars him from occupy- 
ing a place of much prominence in Eng- 
lish public life. Although the Reids have 
taken one of the largest mansions in 
town, Dorchester House, they spend the 
great portion of their time at their coun- 
try place, West Park, Ampthill, Bedford- 
shire, where Mrs. Whitelaw Reid enter- 
tains weekly house parties. While Mr. 
Reid is universally respected, his _ ill 
health scarcely allows the public to make 
his acquaintance, and the Choates, who 
possess great social popularity and influ- 
ence, are widely missed. 

Mr. John Ridgeley Carter, the first sec- 
retary, and his charming wife (Alice 
Morgan) have been associated with the 
embassy for so long—since 1886—that 
they have won a firm set of friends among 
the resident Americans in London, 
though they can hardly be said to be 
either public or social figureheads of 
eminence. 

Mr. Craig Wadsworth, the second sec- 
retary, is one of the popular bachelors in 
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society. It is curious, however, what 
comparatively small consequence is at- 
tached to the American Embassy in com- 
parison with the position assumed by the 
cmbassies of other nations. The Marquis 
de Villalobar, First Secretary of the 
Spanish Embassy ; Count Bennstorff, late 
First Secretary of the German Embassy ; 
Count Mutsu, of the Japanese, and so on, 
are all important figures in social and 
public life ; whereas apart from the Ameri- 
can ambassador, no particular notice is 
taken of the rest of the embassy person- 
nelle beyond the popularity they may win 
among their personal acquaintances. Per- 
haps this is because so many distinguished 
Americans come over here that they 
monopolise public esteem and carry out, 
as individuals, the representation of their 
country! Also it may be that American 
independence refuses to attach much im- 
portance to official representation, and 
considers that the American Democracy 
can be best exemplified by individual citi- 
zens. 


The American Consulate is a store- 


house of readily accessible goodwill and 
information, the new consul being Rob- 
ert J. Wynne, the vice and deputy con- 


sul-general Richard Westacott, and the 
deputy consul-general Francis W. Frigout. 
A keenly watchful eye is kept there 
over American business interests, and 
necessarily, for now that we come to the 
world of commerce, we find American 
men as much to the fore as are their 
womenkind in the English social world. 
One of the most important business 
men is John Morgan Richards, proprietor 
of “Carter’s Little Liver Pills,” and— 
curious anomaly—The Academy, an 
English literary journal of high import. 
He is also the leading spirit in an ad- 
vertisement club which bears the mystic 
name of The Sphinx, and the object of 
which is to encourage the art of advertis- 
ing, an art which America has certainly 
revolutionised in this country—with John 
Morgan Richards as the “head and front 
of the offending.” It is he we have to 
thank for the introduction of violent sign- 
boards into peaceful English meadows. 
Colonel Hunsiker, European manager of 
the Carnegie Steel Trust, and Mr. Van 
Duzer are also very prominent American 
leaders of the business world here. 


First of the American industries that 
have imprinted themselves most firmly on 
public imagination comes perhaps “Ful- 
ler’s Sweets”! Fuller’s various candy and 
cake stores are particularly noticeable ow- 
ing to the way in which the windows are 
dressed, a fresh colour or combination of 
colours being used. daily, the same for 
every store in whatever part of the city. 
Consequently the shop windows blaze 
forth like newly opened flowers, and this 
in conjunction with the American cakes 
and candies, and the important fact that 
there is no English firm of sweet-makers 
im the retail field, all such firms being 
conducted only on wholesale lines, gives 
them practically the monopoly of this 
particular trade. 

Fullers may be passé in New York, but 
here it is still a name to conjure with, and 
quite as popular with English people as 
with Americans, as many as twenty-five 
depots having been opened. 

The American taste in footwear is 
also winning many recruits, the English 
boots and shoes being universally de- 
spised by all good Americans. The Soro- 
sis Shoe Company (under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Harry van Liew) has be- 
come the best-known name in “boot-and- 
shoe circles,” although the Walk-Over 
Shoe Company (George H. Woodman, 
manager) has many more depots, adver- 
tising as a specialty “George E. Keith 
Company’s American Boots and Shoes.” 

American clocks—famed for cheapness 
—the Ansonia Clock Company, with Mr. 
Edward T. Pryor as manager ; American 
food products, Heinz’s pickles, Horlick’s 
malted milk, Libby and Armour’s canned 
meats, Quaker Oats, Shredded Wheat, 
and so on—all have London houses and 
are familiar names to English people. 
Tiffany has a shop in Regent Street and 
is our great jeweller! Sewing machines 
seem to hail entirely from America, 
Singer, Wheeler and Wilson, and Wilcox 
and Gibbs being the best-known names 
here ; while all our typewriters are Ameri- 
can, Blickensdorf, Underwood, Dens- 
more, Empire, Hammond, Oliver, Rem- 
ington, Smith-Premier, Bar-Lock and 
Yost, all having London offices, besides 
half-a-dozen other less well-known firms. 

And Jackson’s in Piccadilly is one of 
the most famous stores in London, for 
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FULLER'S IN LONDON 


while it caters specially and ostensibly 
only for “Homesick Americans hungry 
for home cookery,” providing them with 
every possible form of American food 
that can be canned and exported, yet 
English people of adventurous disposi- 
tion have through this famous store be- 
come acquainted with such typical Ameri- 
can products as Boston fish-balls, clam 
chowder, popcorn and soapstone griddles ! 

Considerably over two thousand Amer- 
ican firms have offices in London alone, 
and with the number of Americans em- 
ployed in assistant capacities, it would be 
safe to reckon on something like an ag- 
gregate of ten thousand American busi- 
ness men who are engaged in transpos- 
ing our business world on American 
lines. 

The American man is here, right 
enough, and his presence is beginning to 


be very distinctly felt in business circles, 
although until the advent of the Rhodes 
scholars one was almost unaware of his 
existence here in England. 

The American Rhodes scholars study- 
ing now at Oxford have been much féted 
and entertained, and have won galden 
opinions everywhere, as much for their 
modesty as for their general manliness. 
They have fallen into college life with 
great adaptability, have taken an active 
part in the various college interests, many 
are seen on the river and in the football 
field, while at this year’s Oxford and 
Cambridge sports the Rhodes men car- 
ried away many of the honours, their suc- 
cess being very popular with the crowd. 

They have formed a thriving Ameri- 
can Club at Oxford, where all the Ameri- 
can papers and periodicals are stocked 
and where they have weekly discussions 
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on questions of American interest. Some 
of the Rhodes scholars have shown great 
gifts for public speaking at the various 
functions where they have been enter- 
tained. 

But if Americans occupy a big place in 
the social and business worlds, there is 
another in which they figure even more 
pre-eminently : that of literature. 

No English humourist enjoys a reputa- 
tion equal to that of Mark Twain. He is 
as well known to every schoolboy and 
schoolgirl as he is to their grandparents. 
He is one of the steady British institu- 
tions, perennially young. Perhaps next to 
him in public esteem comes Henry James, 
who is, of course, domiciled in England, 
and who has also become an English 
tradition, an enthusiastic appreciation of 
the “master” constituting the hall-mark 
of English culture! 

Next in popularity comes a little group 
of women novelists, of whom Mary Wil- 
kins and Edith Wharton take perhaps the 
highest rank, with Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(Mrs. Riggs) herself a yearly visitant to 
these shores, where she has many friends, 
including the Misses Findlater. Celeb- 
rities who talk well are rare, and Mrs. 
Riggs has a great reputation for her bril- 
liance and social charm. Mrs. Riggs must 
entertain a doubtful impression of the 
sincerity of her English admirers ow- 
ing to the widespread confusion between 
her and Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch (the name of Alice Hegan Rice, 
the author, being practically unknown to 
the British public in spite of the popu- 
larity of her works). Mrs. Riggs, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, however, is one of our 
best-loved authors, and consequently her 
path is one long trail of explanation that 
she did not write the Cabbage Patch. 
Not only on her last arrival in London 
was she greeted on every railway book- 
stall with huge placards of her new book, 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, by the 
author of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, but at a public luncheon given in 
her honour she found herself being for- 
mally welcomed in a speech which an- 
nounced that she needed no introduction, 
as all had grown to love her in Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, some one 
having whispered into the nervous speak- 
er’s ear, “Whatever you do, don’t forget 
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to mention Mrs. Wiggs.” It is fortunate 
that Mrs. Riggs possesses a sense of 
humour and a kind heart. 

Gertrude Atherton is another English 
favourite ; while Mrs. Hodgson Burnett is 
perhaps the best known of all American 
women writers, and has a delightful 
estate in Kent with a wonderful rose gar- 
den which just fits the author of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. 

Upton Sinclair is another striking name 
to English people, the growing Socialistic 
tendencies of this country ensuring him a 
ready and appreciative hearing. 

Robert Lorimer (author of Letters 
from a Self-Made Merchant), Owen 
Wister, Winston Churchill, Mary John- 
stone, Baroness von Hutten and Mrs. 
C. N. Williamson are all popular, as are 
W. D. Howells, James Lane Allen, 
George Cable and Booth Tarkington. 

The “best sellers” of America must, 
however, find a striking discrepancy be- 
tween their sales on account of the com- 
parative smallness of the English circula- 
tion for well-written novels. 

Meredith Nicholson’s House of a 
Thousand Candles, of which about three 
thousand copies were sold here, or The 
Fighting Chance, by Robert K. Chambers 
(a fairly well-known name), which has 
totalled about four thousand copies, may 
be cited as typical examples. 

Marion Crawford has so firm a hold 
upon us that we forget that he is an 
American ; and the same may be said of 
Jack London and Elizabeth Robins, the 
latter of whom is permanently established 
here, her books commanding a very high 
reputation second to no other woman 
novelist. She has lately been coming into 
great public prominence owing to her 
championship of the suffrage question, 
her play, Votes for Women, having won 
much popular favour at the home of the 
Shaw dramas, the Court Theatre. 

While American authors enjoy such 
popularity, it follows naturally that this 
popularity is extended also to American 
magazines, which we unhesitatingly place 
far above any English productions. Har- 
per’s (Harper’s London house), Scrib- 
ners (Heinemann) and the Century 
(Macmillan) come first, being established 
firmly in public favour and seen in all 
clubs and libraries. Munsey’s is a highly 
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popular feature of the bookstalls, and 
still more so is the Smart Set, one of the 
very few shilling magazines which has a 
widespread sale. We have also a suc- 
cessful English edition of The World’s 
Work (Heinemann), run on strictly Brit- 
ish and Imperial lines by a recently im- 
ported American, Mr. Chalmers Roberts. 
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On the other hand, such American suc- 
cesses as McClure’s or Everybody's are 
unknown here, as are also the Cosmopoli- 
tan or Ainslee’s. 

Other American magazines are pub- 
lished by English houses: the North 
American Review (Heinemann) and the 
Atlantic Monthly (Constable). 
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THE ATHENZUM CLUB 


The Atheneum membership list includes the names of some distinguished Americans 


The business side of literature has not 
escaped the eagle eye of the American, 


and the agent par excellence in London is 
an American, Mr. Curtis Brown, who has 
won the representation of nearly every 
prominent English author. I use the 
term “won,” because London is the birth- 
place of the literary agent, Mr. Watt, the 
doyen and, indeed, the originator of the 
corps, still holding sway, with a dozen 
others. 

Mr. Brown, in addition to being the 
representative of many American mag- 
azines and newspapers, is owner of the 
most important American mail syndicate, 
which supplies a vast quantity of Ameri- 
can newspapers with a weekly service, 
under the management of a brilliant 
young American newspaper correspon- 
dent, Hayden Church. 

Many well-known American news- 
papers have their own representatives and 
London offices, however, the foremost 
and oldest of these being Mr. Chamber- 
lain, of the Sum. Mr. Ford, of the New 
York Tribune ; Mr. Tuohy, of the World ; 
Mr. Welch, of the Times; Mr. E. F. 
Flynn, of the New York Journal, and 
Mr. E. P. Bell, of the Chicago Daily 
News, are all important figures in the 
newspaper world. 


Max Eliot (Granville Ellis) is the 
principal American woman journalist in 
London, having been the English corre- 
spondent of the Boston Herald for 
twenty years. 

The principal American journalists on 
the London press are Mr. Ralph D. 
Blumenfeld, editor of the Daily Express, 
a halfpenny, one of whose leading corre- 
spondents is also an American, Mr. Perci- 
val Phillips; while Mr. W. M. Goode, 
late manager of the great Associated 
Press Cable Agency, is now the news 
editor of the Standard, another of Pear- 
son’s publications. Mr. Walter Smith, 
editor of the American Strand, is another 
leading American editor in residence here. 

A great believer in American journal- 
ism is Alfred Harmsworth, Baron North- 
cliffe,who has recently imported Pom- 
eroy Burton, of the New York Journal, 
at a reputed salary of $50,000 yearly, 
whose business consists in the entire 
overlooking of the Harmsworth pub- 
lications, one of which, the Weekly De- 
spatch,is absolutely the copy of an Ameri- 
can Sunday paper. 

The Americanisation of our theatres 
through the Frohman and Shubert man- 
agements scarcely needs reference ; it may 
be interesting, however, to note that in 
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musical comedy an American girl has 
filled the place of supreme reigning belle 
for some ten years past. First came Edna 
May, whose place in the hearts of the 
gilded youth of London was captured by 
Pauline Chase, supplanted in her turn by 
Camille Clifford (just married to Lord 
Aberdare’s eldest son and heir), who is 
still holding sway. 

Camille Clifford has won a curious 
public esteem over here, not only through 
her romantic marriage, nor the fact that 
she is the accepted type of the Gibson 
girl, but also because of her plucky 
struggle when she was drawing all Lon- 
don—and thirty shillings aweek—and liv- 
ing in a tiny Soho bed-sitting-room, which 
was crowded with the most costly exotics, 
handed up to her each night, although she 
frequently had not enough to eat. A then 
unknown little dressmaker in Kensington 
created and made for her a curious type 
of evening gown, laced down almost to 
her heels, making them for nothing for 
the sake of the advertisement. After the 


luxury which most American chorus girls 


appear to be born to, Camille Clifford’s 
hard struggle and her obvious simplicity 
of dress and living came as a surprise to 
the English people, which has not been 
scanty in its appreciation of her. 

Marie George, Madge Lessing, Mabel 
Gilman, Eva Kelly, Billie Burke, are also 
extremely popular with English audi- 
ences, as are J. L. Sullivan, J. F. Coyne; 
while Eugene Stratton, H. J. Knowles, 
Happy Fanny Fields are some of our 
most popular stars of-the music-halls. 

In the higher walks of the profession 
first comes Mary Anderson (Madame de 
Navarro), who lives in a beautiful old 
country house in the midlands and only 
appears in London on rare occasions to 
sing for some East End charity; Mrs. 
Brown Potter, Paul Arthur, Gertrude 
Elliot (Mrs. Forbes-Robertson), Suzanne 
Sheldon (Mrs. Henry Ainley), Julie Opp 
(Mrs. Faversham, who with her husband, 
William Faversham, has taken Richard 
Le Gallienne’s old country house at Chid- 
dingfold and spends each summer here), 
Frank Mills and his wife (Helen Mac- 
beth) and Haydn Coffin are all domiciled 
here, and I doubt if the public even knows 
that they are American. Still more to the 
front as 4 personage is Genevieve Ward 


(Countess de Guerbel), who alone re- 
mains to carry on the stern traditions of 
dignity and culture which Irving left be- 
hind him. Our greatest tragic actress, 
Genevieve Ward, still reigns supreme over 
a very brilliant intellectual coterie in Lon- 
don, where she is deeply honoured and to 
whom she dispenses hospitality with the 
grace and majesty of the old school. She 
is particularly interested in art and music, 
and often helps young aspirants. She 
teaches elocution to a few favoured pupils 
only—for love of the work rather than 
necessity. E. S. Willard is, of course, a 
name to conjure with, and William Gil- 
lette is another of the very few American 
actors who have made as great a success 
here as in America, his triumph being 
only rivalled, perhaps, by that of Mrs. 
Leslie Carter. Nat Goodwin and Maxine 
Elliot never really captured popular 
favour. Imre Kiralfy (his wife is also an 
American) has, of course, stamped his 
name very large on London, owing to the 
huge national Earl’s Court exhibitions he 
organises yearly. These exhibitions are 
now attaining quite diplomatic interest, 
the various European countries seeking to 
be “exhibited” on account of the impetus 
to trade. 

It cannot be said, however, that public 
opinion is interested in the drama in 
America. The American system of one 
star with a poor company has perhaps 
discredited the whole profession ; but it is 
certain that while we are prepared to ac- 
claim American soubrettes, beauties and 
comedians, we are neither interested nor 
cognisant of the more serious and impor- 
tant phases of American manifestations 
of dramatic art. 

Mrs. Carr Cook, Miss Eleanor Robson, 
Mrs, Leslie Carter, and Miss Annie Rus- 
sell have made personal successes, but we 
do not regard them really seriously ; and 
the advent of such great artistes as Miss 
Julia Marlowe and Mr. Sothern has found 
the British public strangely ignorant. I 
say “ignorant,” because those who have 
penetrated into the fastnesses of their 
theatre have come away astounded at the 
dignity and excellence of their produc- 
tions. But the magnificent reputation 
they enjoy in America has not preceded 
them. We knew nothing of Miss Mar- 
lowe’s past Shakespearian triumphs. We 
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were entirely unprepared for the intelli- 
gence, the lucidity and the dignity of Mr. 
Sothern’s Hamlet. And while both the 
casting and the staging of their produc- 
tions have won golden opinions from the 
discerning, the names of Julia Marlowe 
and Sothern still convey nothing to the 
British public in general. In spite of such 
great personalities as Ada Rehan and 
Edwin Booth, we have not adopted the 
tradition of dignity in relation to the 
American drama. Let us hope that Miss 
Marlowe and Mr. Sothern will leave such 
a tradition healthily seeded. 

At present the most serious form of 
drama which we expect from the States 
is romantic melodrama. Mr. Robert Ede- 
son in Strongheart has made a great per- 
sonal if not financial success in this 
direction. Again, an utterly unknown 
name here, which doubtful honour is 
shared by Mr. Breeze, whose wonderful 
performance in The Lion and the Mouse 
is still fresh in the minds of those who 
saw that memorable failure. For it may 
be remarked that, though we associate 
“American drama” with pieces of the type 
of The Lion and the Mouse and Strong- 
heart, we do not by any means flock to see 
them when they come here. In fact, after 
the incomprehensible reverses which 
American managers have experienced 
here with the most colossal of recent 
American successes, they might be for- 
given if they left the English public 
severely alone for a time. 

We cannot let the dramatic world pass 
by without referring to Miss Elizabeth 
Marbury, the only dramatists’ agent of 
any importance in London, who has the 
field practically to herself. Her offices in 
Green Street, Leicester Square, are the 
business offices of most of the English 
dramatists. She is the sole representa- 
tive in England both of the Société des 
Auteurs et Compositeurs of France and 
of the American Dramatists’ Club. Miss 
Marbury visits London yearly, and is con- 
sidered quite one of the most important 
features of London dramatic circles. It is 
singular that two Americans should act 
as the business tutelary deities of English 
authors. 

In music, resident American “stars” 
are even more numerous. David Bisp- 


ham is the principal baritone of our 
Covent Garden Opera House and an 
enormous favourite with the public and 
critics alike. Lilian Blauveldt, Marie 
Duma, Emma Eames, Evangeline Flor- 
ence, Lucile Hill, Frank Lincoln, Zélie 
de Lussan, Denis O’Sullivan, Esther Pal- 
liser, Amy Sherwin (Mrs. Hugo Gor- 
titz), Ella Russell and Susan Strong 
(who has lately started a laundry!) being 
some of our very first programme names. 
All have houses here and are part of the 
recognised stationary London musical 
world. 

In art, singularly enough, our most 
famous painter and our most famous 
etcher are Americans. F. S. Sargent 
stands above all other “R.A.’s.” He oc- 
cupies a position in the artistic and social 
world which can hardly be over-esti- 
mated: Extremely reserved and “diffi- 
cult,” he is almost impossible of access. 
His studio in Tite Street is perhaps the 
only real “salon” in London, entrance 
thereto being as difficult as in the old 
French days. He is very musical, and 
delights in the work of the most modern 
composers, lending a friendly ear to our 
young men of talent. He is particularly 
interested in Chamber Music, and many 
new quartettes and quintettes are first 
heard beneath his friendly roof. 

“Joe Pennell,” one of the leading spirits 
of the “International” (the finest and 
most important yearly exhibition which 
is held in London), is one of the wittiest, 
the most outspoken and occasionally the 
rudest man in London. He is, however, 
extremely popular, as his honesty and 
fearlessness are only equalled by his ex- 
traordinary ability: as draughtsman and 
etcher no one approaches him. He is 
renowned for his after-dinner speeches 
and is one of the best-known and most 
respected figures in the Bohemian artistic 
world. 

Edwin Abbey, R.A., is another of our 
most highly esteemed painters, his etch- 
ings and book illustrations being as 
widely famed as his pictures. He has a 
beautiful old country house—Morgan 
Hall, in Gloucestershire—as well as his 
town house—Chelsea Lodge—in the 
street where he is a near neighbour of 
Sargent. Mr. Abbey is a great recluse. 
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BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


CHAPTER VIII 
BUDDING OF THE LARCHES 


ma tHE hamlet of Merivale 
a boasted no place of wor- 
Miship, but Sampford Spin- 
maey’s crocketed church- 
atowers were visible in the 
ya distance, and when the 
moma tainy wind blew, thin 
bell-music filtered up Walla valley on the 
seventh day, and certain of the folk would 
answer that summons. 

From Vixen Tor, Avisa and her chil- 
dren set out on Easter Sunday. 

To Christians this anniversary pos- 
sesses a special significance,and those who 
believe in the resurrection of the dead, at 
Easter often deck their graves with the 
only offerings that the dead can receive. 
Therefore the women carried flowers. 
Lizzie brought daffodils and violets; her 
mother bore a bunch of Maréchal Niel 
roses, the gift of a nursery gardener at 
Tavistock. Scattered upon the road be- 
hind them, others followed. Ruth Rendle 
walked between the brothers Toop, and 
Matthew Northmore came alone a quar- 
ter of a mile in the rear. 

Against the tower of the unnamed 
church, bursting beech-buds spattered 
their newborn green; round about were 
lifted the boles of many trees; and spring 
moved amid the sleeping-places beneath. 
Primroses peeped from the mounds 
where children had planted them, and 
the wood-sorrel drooped its frail, lovely 
bells above much dust of vanished men. 
Here’the folk slept ; the wind murmured ; 
the seasons marked their passage in lush 
growth of dock and darnel at the time of 
the scythe; in falling rain and falling 
leaves; in starlight and frost and the 
silences of winter nights. Grey through 
the thickening trees, the heights of Pu 
Tor towered, round about the land fell by 
fields and homesteads to the river. 

The gravestone of Ives Pomeroy stood 
to the north of the church tower. It 
was of slate, deeply incised; but ample 





room remained upon it to record his 
wife’s passing when she should sink to 
lie with him. The dead man’s favourite 
text was also graven here by his com- 
mand—part of Isaiah 50:2: “Is my 
hand shortened at all that it cannot re- 
deem? or have I no power to deliver?” 

Lizzie arranged the flowers, and Ives, 
at his mother’s direction, drew a dande- 
lion from its roothold on the grave. Many 
other little companies also brought their 
gifts and arranged them in tin crosses and 
jam-pots. Some wore holiday colours 
and went cheerfully about their tender 
task; others were clad in black and laid 
their flowers silently on recent mounds. 
The bells rang their loudest; the sun 
shone ; a little knot of men in black stood 
near the porch to watch the congrega- 
tion enter. 

“T’m not going in to-day, mother,” said 
Ives suddenly. 

“*Tis a very special day and I could 
much wish that you would,” she answered 
quietly. 

“What’s the sense of it? I’m in no 
case for all this bleating and psalm-sing- 
ing; and as for eating the Bread, ’twould 
choke me, feeling so damned wicked as I 
have of late.” 

Avisa nodded her head. 

“There’s sense in that,” she said. “I 
know how ’tis with you. Walk back along 
through the inn-country and see what’s 
doing, and—perhaps you'll come to even- 
ing service with me.” 

He hesitated, for he knew that it would 
be good to her to have him beside her in 
church. An instinct to please her kept 
him dawdling about the churchyard 
awhile after Avisa had entered; then he 
shook himself impatiently and strode off 
down the deep lanes to the river. 

Lizzie and Arthur Brown sat together 
in church near Mrs. Pomeroy. They 
whispered and shook their heads at the 
conduct of Ives. To the schoolmaster, it 
seemed a very serious defection on 
such a day—almost equivalent to a denial 
of faith. The young people were more 
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concerned about it than the mother, and 
Lizzie found her joy at the service 
clouded. She even cried a little in secret, 
for this was a terrible event to her. She 
only grew more resigned when Arthur 
went to the lectern. 

Meantime the stricken Ives hung over 
Ward Bridge, lighted his pipe and 
smoked in gloom. Before him Walla’s 
waters foamed under a haze of grey twigs 
and drooping branches. Spring had 
fondled the trees and they were full of 
the mellow light of opening buds. The 
river ran clear and flashed a salute to 
each moss-clad stone upon her way. She 
twinkled into foam at many falls; she 
loitered in backwaters and little bays ; she 
smoothed her face to stillnesss that young 
stars and buds and delicious things, 
bursting their sheaths, might bend and 
see their own loveliness. The oaks were 
giving out an amber light under the sun- 
shine ; the alders opened tiny trim fans of 
green; the great woodrush and water 
parsnip sprawled with their feet in the 
river; and kingceups, cuckoo-flowers, and 
the foliage of the iris brightened the wa- 
ter-meadows. Aloft, along deep hillsides 
under Vixen Tor, countless pavilions of 
the larch were glittering in their first 
rapture of young green. The vernal glory 
of them was touched and outlined with 
pure light, so that each particular tree 
made itself felt in the mass, and uttered 
that magic note of reality and life, beyond 
all power of artist’s word or painter’s 
stain to win from Nature and set upon 
paper. Each spire of all these myriad 
spires preserved a gracious individual 
distinction in the commonwealth; per- 
haps not one would have been missed ; yet 
not one could have been spared from that 
emerald mantle here superbly flung upon 
the shoulders of the spring. Light dwelt 
in them as in its proper home; their un- 
told glory held even children’s eyes. And 
beneath them ran the river and spread 
fields that echoed with the music of 
lambs. 

Young Pomeroy found his mind pres- 
ently turn to peace. Mundane matters 


unconsciously interested him a little. For 
the larches he had no eyes ; but he watched 
a heavy trout feeding beneath him; 
then he sought the other parapet of the 
bridge, looked down-stream and marked 
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the great Oaktown coverts of laurel and 
rhododendron that here spread dark and 
shining under the russet and grey of the 
trees. These underwoods were full of 
game. Deep within them lay the pheas- 
ants’ quarters. Many men worked in the 
forest all the year round ; a few took their 
pleasure there for a month or two when 
the shooting season came; and a still 
more limited number—the tribe of Mole- 
skin—trespassed therein and combined 
business with pleasure in defiance of right 
conduct. 

A certain ferocity of spirit made Ives 
court rather than ignore his kind on this 
rare spring morning. Presently he left 
the bridge, broke public bounds by climb- 
ing through the woods above it, and anon 
reached the road under the Moor, along 
which his mother and the Merivale people 
would presently return from church to 
their homes. He sat on a great stone 
that overhung the way, and stared indif- 
ferently at the passers-by. Only when 
Jill Wickett, in her green dress, and Sam- 
uel Bolt appeared, did he show interest. 
Spring had no match for the peculiar 
shade of verdancy that Jill wore; but, 
none the less, she looked very handsome 
and her beauty survived the ordeal of her 
gown. Sammy flushed as he caught 
sight of the man on the rock above him. 

“There’s that chap!” he whispered. 
“Come a bit quicker, an’ look t’other 
way!” 

But his sweetheart obeyed neither di- 
rection. She shook her skirts, slowed 
her gait and deliberately stared into the - 
frowning face of young Pomeroy. Their 
eyes met for some seconds and his flashed 
furious, while hers affected scorn. Ives 
had time to sneer in the direction of Sam- 
uel Bolt and shrug his shoulders. He saw 
her lips tighten at the insult and conse- 
quently found himself in a better temper 
after they had passed. As they retreated 
he heard the murmur of their voices and 
saw the man take out a white handker- 
chief and mop his forehead. 

“*Tis like a red rat marrying a white 
mouse!” he said to himself. “Anyway, I 
wish ’em both hell of it; and ’tis likely 
enough he'll get hell, if she don’t.” 

Lizzie and the schoolmaster next 
passed. His sister looked mournfully up 
at Ives. Then he dropped a lump of 
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damp moss on Mr. Brown’s shining, 
chimney-pot hat, much to the owner's 
annoyance. 

“You ought to know better, Ives—such 
silly monkey tricks—Easter Sunday and 
all,” said the other man, as he took off 
his hat and cleaned its crown. 

“And you ought to know better than 
wear a foolish thing like that on your 
head—Sunday or no Sunday,” shouted 
his future brother-in-law as Lizzie and 
her betrothed went on. 

Then Peter Toop appeared with Mat- 
thew Northmore. The farmer ignored 
Ives, but Mr. Toop improved the occa- 
sion. His brother and others from Meri- 
vale followed; then came Ruth Rendle 
alone. To her Ives condescended to be 
gracious and give “good-morning.” She 
answered cheerfully and told him that she 
was coming to drink tea with his mother. 
As she went on her way, Ives regarded 
her slight figure and contrasted Ruth 
with Jill to the latter’s advantage. In his 
eyes most women seemed bloodless, cold 
and uninteresting beside Jill—since she 
had refused him. His loss was thus beat- 
en back into his mind, and when Mr. 
Codd presently passed in review beneath 
him, darkness had returned to the soul of 
Ives. 

Emanuel glanced up at his master 
without enthusiasm, and the other in- 
sulted him. 

“Don’t you look at me with that ex- 
pression, you ugly old ape,” he said. 

“Don’t want to look at you,” retorted 
the head man; “you’m no pleasant sight 
for a Christian soul, Ives Pomeroy. To 
be numbered with the Sabbath-breakers 
and such a bringing up—’tis enough to 
make angels weep—sitting there like a 
wild creature that don’t know Sunday 
from week-days.” 

“No need to tell that twaddle to me.” 

“Every need, I should reckon. Though 
tis always in at one ear and out at the 
other with you, when anybody talks 
sense.” 

“Get along home, dog,” said Ives ; then 
he saw his mother coming with old 
Rachel Bolt, and he descended and met 
them. They moved slowly, for the elder 
woman was lame with rheumatism. But 
she prattled cheerfully of the future ac- 
cording to her custom, and Avisa listened. 
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“Come autumn he takes her, and I’m 
wishful to have a little fuss about it, for 
never was a more popular man in Meri- 
vale than my Sam. His house be too 
small for a party, and even with mine, 
t’other side of the way, we couldn’t man- 
age very vitty; but down to the Jolly 
Huntsmen it can be done, and the Toops 
be going to arrange the spread.” 

This much Ives heard, then, flashing 
lightnings on the grey head of Mrs. Bolt, 
he departed and reached home some 
time before his mother. 

He blamed her bitterly when she re- 
turned for listening to these details; he 
also let it be known that he should quar- 
rel with any member of the family who 
went to the wedding; then he became 
calmer, and made a very good meal. 

“Is there ought between you and Mat- 
thew Northmore?” Avisa said to him 
presently. “I’ve asked him to drop in this 
afternoon, for I like the man very well, 
and he’s terrible lonely to Stone Park; 
but when I put it to him, he said as he 
didn’t think whether you’d care about it.” 

“IT don’t care one way or t’other,” 
answered her son. “Northmore’s not my 
sort. For that matter, none of the people 
you like ever be my sort; but I go my 
way, and seek the kind that understand 
me—them that don’t waste their time 
preaching or pulling long faces. He’s a 
bit too pious and particular for me. They 
fox-hunters be so wonnerful self-right- 
eous most times. What they do is always 
right; but if another man has his own 
ideas about sport and larger opinions 
than them, then of course he’s wrong and 
sure to go to the devil. However, he’s 
welcome here if you like him.” 

“T don’t know whether he’ll come. ‘ But 
he’s a very good man, and so was his 
father before him,” she answered. 

“Be you well enough for the tea-party, 
mother?” asked Lizzie, and Mrs. Pom- 
eroy assured her that she was. 

Now Matthew Northmore had not in- 
tended to accept the invitation, but that 
happened which changed his mind. He 
heard that Ruth was to drink tea with the 
Pomeroys, and the remote possibility of 
walking back to Merivale with her after- 
ward decided him. 

He appeared therefore at Vixen Tor 
and behaved graciously to Ives when that 
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young man appeared in the parlour and 
took his place at the tea-table. 

Conversation was general and of local 
matters. But presently old Jane Pom- 
eroy beckoned to Ruth and they talked 
aside together, while Avisa had speech 
with the master of Stone Park. Lizzie 
and her sweetheart looked at a family al- 
bum of photographs together, and Ives 
left the company, but not before he in- 
vited Northmore to climb up Vixen Tor 
and visit his private holt aloft in the 
rocks. Matthew, however, refused with 
an allusion to his best clothes. Then, 
when the young man was gone, Mrs. 
Pomeroy discussed her son and warned 
Northmore to be charitable in his judg- 
ments. 

“Be sure I am, ma’am,” he answered 
gloomily. “I'd judge no child of yours 
unkindly. But we’ve got to rate a man 
by his friends, not by his mother. I’m 
not his keeper, but I’m not his friend 
neither. For the reason that he wouldn’t 
let me be. He’s said a good few very 
rude things to me Pe 

Northmore broke off and looked tow- 
ard Ruth Rendle. 

“My son is in a bad way just now, 
along of having lost Wickett’s daughter. 
She chose a more restful pattern of man.” 

“Who shall blame her ?” 

“Nobody. Only if you knew what he 
feels 4 

Matthew admitted that at such a time 
any man must be gently dealt with. 

“Perhaps I’ve been too short and taken 
the rash, rude things he said too serious. 
We must allow for a lot where a man’s 
smarting under that. If he’d only work, 
however. Naught cleanses the mind like 
work, in my opinion. ’Tis a very sad and 
dangerous thing to waste such a lot of his 
precious hours.” 

“So I say,” chimed in the schoolmaster. 
“It’s not only sad and dangerous: it’s 
wrong to the world at large. I’ve thought 
out most economic questions for myself, I 
may tell you. To waste time is to rob the 
community. The man who wastes time is 
a deliberate thief, if you look at it right. 
In my classes I punish laziness as sharply 
as it is possible.” 

“*Tis a great blessing to be fond of 
work,” admitted the mother, “but some 
of the best men I’ve known in the world 
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hated it; and some of the kindest, pleas- 
antest folk ever I’ve met with didn’t stand 
to work more than they could help.” 

“I despise a man who doesn’t, all the 
same,” declared Northmore, and Arthur 

3rown agreed with him. All seemed 
astonished that Mrs. Pomeroy could 
view this alarming trait in her son so 
leniently. 

“You of all people—such a worker as 
you are, mother!” exclaimed Lizzie. 

“I’m quick to my work, but not spe- 
cially fond of doing it,” confessed Avisa. 
“There be some love to mess along all day 
and make martyrs of theirselves and 
never be done. And they get the credit 
of being terrible hardworking, instead of 
only terrible slow-working. My husband 
larned me that. He used time like a 
master. Ives be so quick as a bird build- 
ing her nest when he takes a task in hand 
serious. A swift mind he has.” 

“Wish you could keep him off that bad 
old man Cawker,” said Northmore. “It 
won’t come to good—his seeing such a lot 
of a. poacher.” 

“TI wish I could with all my heart. I’m 
quite with you there. But I don’t know 
how.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be at all an unlikely thing 
if that Moleskin, as they call him, was 
caught red-handed and sent to prison 
some day,” declared the schoolmaster. “I 
almost wish it would happen—for the 
sake of the lesson to Ives.” 

“Too old—too old for such crooked 
ways—nearly twenty-five, they tell me. 
*Tis an age when he ought to take a grav- 
er view of life,” continued Northmore. 

Mrs. Pomeroy listened patiently ; then 
she rose and went to the women by the 
fire. 

“Another cup of tea, mother?” she 
asked ; but Jane did not immediately an- 
swer. She was talking very earnestly 
with Ruth. Now she broke off and 
addressed Avisa. 

“T doubt you won’t be interested, my 
dear. Ruth and me was having a bit of a 
tell about the next world, but I always 
say you’m so wrapped up in this one, that 
you don’t think enough ’pon the next. 
Now I be different, at my age ’tis right I 
should be: ’Tis my boast that I live with 
the Book in reach and never let the sun go 
down without having read one chapter in 
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the Old Testament and two chapters in 
the New. Year in, year out, I do it.” 

“Bless your heart, yes, you do. If we 
all knowed the Word like you, mother!” 

“Yet it ban’t all so clear as I could 
wish, for all my reading,” confessed Jane 
Pomeroy. 

“Puzzles there always will be. No two 
Christians can read the book quite alike,” 
said Avisa. “Maybe that’s part of the 
wonder of it.” 

“Just so,” declared the ancient woman. 
“Ruth here—for my comfort—was say- 
ing as there would be no grey hairs in 
heaven; but I make bold to hope she’m 
quite mistaken there. Think of me, for 
instance, at my time of life, in a gay place 
full of naught but hopeful young folk as 
never grow tired and never want rest. I 
should be lost, I’m sure.” 

“But you'll be young again yourself, 
my old dear!” declared Ruth. 

“Nay, nay, missy. I’d much rather 
not. Avisa here, as be on the way too, 
will bear me out in that. Us have had 
our springtime and don’t hanker for an- 
other. Us have had what no Heaven can 
give us again—to say it humbly—haven’t 
us, Avisa?” 

“Yes, truly we have,” admitted the 
other. “Heaven’s self can’t do all that 
earth can. For why? We shall be 
changed.” 

““Heaven’s self won’t come up to my 
courting days with Thomas Pomeroy,” 
declared old Jane. ‘“Heaven’s self won’t 
give the feeling that I had when my first 
baby put his little lips over my heart. I 
don’t expect it, and I don’t ax it. I'd 
wish for me and my man both to be 
on the edge of age there—old like with- 
out aches and ills—old without sleepless 
nights and sad thoughts about them in 
their graves—just old and peaceful and 
together in some corner of Heaven. And 
no trouble to nobody; and the childer to 
look in from time to time with the news 
of their childer. I pray it can be done; 
but time will show.” 

“*Twould puzzle the Lord to think of 
anything more beautiful than that. ’Tis 
the best He could do, I’m sure,” declared 
Ruth with her young eyes glistening. 
Avisa noticed the emotion, but herself 
showed none. 


“The best that God can do! There’s 
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“And ’tis all 
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a thought,” she said. 
summed up in the word ‘Heaven.’ 


Later that evening Northmore had his 
desire and left Vixen Tor beside the 
woman he loved.. Mrs. Pomeroy saw him 
depart and watched the pair thoughtfully 
upon their road. Then came the happiest 
moment of her day. 

Ives appeared. 

‘Be I to go to evening prayer along 
with you, mother?” he asked. 

“T’ll get my bonnet,” she said. 
time we was starting, boy.” 

Her son’s mood had changed. The 
Vixen often calmed him, and it had done 
so to-day. 

“Did you see the fashion that fool— 
Northmore I mean—looked at Ruth 
Rendle when she was drinking her tea?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, Ives.” 

“T know the signs—worse luck. I could 
almost feel sorry for the man if he wasn’t 
so stiff and hard. He'll never court a 
girl right—ban’t built to do it. Another 
thing: she don’t care a brass button for 
the chap. I know enough of ’em to see 
that very clear.” 

“A very good, high-principled man.” 

“Of course—everybody is—but me and 
Moleskin. He may be all you say; but 
he’s dry as a dead bone. For that matter, 
[ don’t see much in Ruth Rendle myself.” 

“I do. You’re so fond of the girls, 
that I wonder you don’t take to her.” 

“Not me—a regular old maid, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Don’t you think it! They’m only 
like old maids where they’m not inter- 
ested. I could be frosty myself at her 
age—frost in the morning and fire in the 
afternoon.” 

He laughed. 

“As to Ruth, she’s the best wife hid 
in a maiden as I’ve met this many a year, 
Ives. She’s patient, she’s brave, she’s got 
a heart. That’s to say a lot for a young 
creature.” 

“Don’t seem young to me,” he de- 
clared. “Always appears awful old and 
awful slow to see a joke.” 

“Mend your jokes then,” said Mrs. 
Pomeroy. ‘‘The fault’s more like to be in 
them thaninher. And mind you sing out 
the hymns to-night. I love to hear ’e.’ 


“ *Tis 


, 
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CHAPTER IX 


A WEDDING 


Walla rises in midmost Moor near 
Tavy Head by Cut Hill. It is a region 
very remote, and she has travelled many 
miles before any sign of civilisation can 
be seen upon her banks; then, in scat- 
tered colonies, the ruined homes of neo- 
lithic men appear beside her, and lower 
still, under the eastward sweep of Great 
Staple Tor, stands a human dwelling of 
to-day. 

Stone Park, the farm of Matthew 
Northmore, was surrounded by grass- 
land reclaimed from the waste; but at 
this season the cattle were far afield until 
winter; the hay meadows were shorn; 
there was little work upon the land. 
Northmore did not cultivate anything but 
hay. His other necessary winter crops 
he purchased from his neighbours of the 
“in country.” Leisure therefore often 
fell to him, and, on a day in autumn, he 
prepared. to leave his somewhat lonely 
and lifeless farm that he might spend 
certain hours in the company of his kind. 

The man’s romance stood still from 
one point of view, though since fire can- 
not remain stationary, in a vital particu- 
lar the first object of his heart lived by 
what it fed on and kept him burning. 
Thrice he had reached the moment of 
declaration to find himself tongue-tied ; 
he had written many letters, only to feel 
that they did not state his case to the 
best possible advantage. This paralysis 
of will was based upon external knowl- 
edge rather than upon inherent character. 
Northmore in most affairs of life found 
himself unwavering. He belonged to the 
section of mankind that knows its own 
mind. But for one fact he had not thus 
delayed or proved so fearful before the 
necessary ordeal. It was Ruth Rendle’s 
attitude toward him that arrested action. 
A man, always somewhat unduly sensi- 
tive, here found himself compact of sensi- 
bility, and his intuition told him clearly 
that he had not yet won her. She was 
always gracious, always attentive and 
always kind; but with a grace, attention 
and friendship that she denied to none. 
Between them there existed none of that 
delicious, secret understanding over 
trifles, none of those little private jests 
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or special interchanges of thought that 
his instinct told him should ere now have 
arisen. 

He was entirely outside her life. He 
felt that had she reciprocated in any de- 
gree his fervour, that had she found in 
him a kindred spirit, their relations must 
unconsciously have ripened, until a final 
declaration of love came as the sweet, 
sure fruit of the flower of friendship. 
sut no such thing happened. She was 
to him as she had been when first she 
stood behind the bar of the Jolly Hunts- 
men; and this knowledge produced in- 
firmity of purpose in him and kept him 
dumb against his stern, native inclination 
to speak and be answered. He told him- 
self that he was a coward; he strove to 
find out the reason, if any existed, why 
she did not grow a little more tender 
and confiding; and first he blamed him- 
self; and then, as a thing easier to do, 
but not the less distracting, he blamed 
another. With observation immensely 
sharpened by his condition, he watched 
Ruth’s attitude to the rest of the world. 
On her stage behind the counter he 
marked her play her part, and noted small 
circumstances, trivial turns of neck, in- 
tonations of voice, glances of eye. First 
he was relieved to discover nothing. 
Then he was thrown into the extremity 
of anger and of grief; because he pierced 
her secret, as a skilled physician pierces 
the secret of the patient or a swift-eyed 
boy marks the nest and renders the bird’s 
inherited system of concealment pathetic 
before the superior intelligence. None 
but Matthew Northmore guessed that 
this woman hid a secret love for a man; 
and he, by the special light of his own 
heart, discovered this fact. At first he 
believed it ; and then he fought with him- 
self to disbelieve; at first he saw a thou- 
sand signs following upon the earliest; 
then he declared himself self-deluded, 
insane. For a little he even fooled him- 
self to think that his own fear was father 
to the discovery. 

Now, on the day when Samuel Bolt 
proposed to marry Jill Wickett, the 
farmer at last reached a condition of ex- 
asperation and concern that demanded 
settlement. His whole existence craved 
to hear the truth. He felt that he must 
starve if the definite word was. longer 
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withheld. Any letter, from the present 
agitated standpoint, looked too mean and 
spiritless a machinery for his great pur- 
pose; therefore, as he dressed to go to 
the wedding he decided that before the 
week was ended he would ask Ruth to 
marry him. 

Five and forty people attended the 
marriage ceremony at Sampford Spiney, 
and seventeen subsequently appeared at 
Merivale, where the Toops had arranged 
a wedding breakfast which was long re- 
membered by those fortunate enough to 
attend it. 

Much to the anger of Ives Pomeroy, 
his mother accepted her invitation, and 
Avisa’s place at the banquet was on the 
right hand of Rachel Bolt. In addition 
to the married couple there also appeared 
Ruth Rendle, Matthew Northmore, one 
James Bonus, who acted as best man, 
Emanuel Codd and other friends and 
relations, including the parents and the 
young brothers and sisters of the 
bride. 

Peter and Joel Toop waited upon their 
guests. They performed this duty at all 
occasions of an entertainment in the 
Jolly Huntsman ; but to-day they marked 
their equality with those they served by 
an easy manner throughout the meal and 
a free interchange of raillery and conver- 
sation with the assembled company. 

The great feature of the banquet had 
been reached: a course of six ducks. 
Hard breathing resounded at the table, 
together with universal clink and clatter ; 
but Mrs. Pomeroy and old Mrs. Bolt did 
not want duck: they talked instead while 
the company ate. 

“How his manly voice uttered the 
words!” said Rachel. “My boy’s, I mean. 
Parson’s speech was a mere twittering 
compared to his. The ring once belonged 
to Sam’s gossip—old Sally Slatter. 
*Twas left to him under her will when 
she- died, with a hope that he’d wed his 
wife with it. And so he did; but he put 
on the new one as he’d bought hisself so 
soon as all was over. Didn’t her look 
fine coming down the aisle after the sign- 
ing? But I’m sorry to say Sam let fall 
a terrible gert blot in the church book 
just following his name. "Twas that silly 
mari, Bonus, jogged his elbow.” 

“The service went very stent,” de- 
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clared Avisa. “As orderly and pleasant 
a wedding as ever I was at.” 

“I wish your young people had been 
there—not Ives—couldn’t expect that— 
wouldn’t have been in human nature. But 
Lizzie might have come.” 

“Her young man didn’t care for it.” 

“Oh! Why for not, Avisa?” 

“Better ax him if you’re interested.” 

“Not I. I’ve no thought for any but 
my own two. Thank God I can say that 
honestly. She'll be a real daughter to 
me. They’m off to Exeter for the honey- 
moon. Samuel isn’t the man to spoil such 
a thing for a pound or two. And I be 
going to get the house all ship-shape 
against they come home.” 

“Don’t do too much. ’Twill only be a 
challenge to her to undo it again. These 
young creatures have their own opinions, 
and they’m almost always different to 
ours.” 

Peter Toop paid special attention to the 
bride. He revolved round her as though 
she were an idol and he a worshipper. 
Port and sherry from the cellar of the 
Jolly Huntsmen flowed freely with the 
duck, and the low, long room exhaled 
their mingled odours. Then came pud- 
dings and sweetmeat, whose appearance 
won a chorus of praise. 

“Be blessed if I ever seed such a 
masterpiece!” declared Mr. Bonus. 
“That wasn’t made in Merivale, I'll 
swear.” 

“You'll swear wrong, then,” answered 
Joel Toop, who brought in a great dish 
and set it down tenderly. “ ’Twas Ruth 
here invented the idea, and she and cook 
carried it out as you see. And anybody 
refusing to eat ’em will make a hole in 
their manners!” 

He referred to twenty twin hearts made 
of pastry and filled with whortleberries 
and cream. 

“Have half a glass more, Mrs. Pom- 
eroy,” urged Peter with the port. 

“T’ll have a whole glass,” she said. 
“Tis very pretty drinking and old as the 
hills, I'll wager.” 

“A beautiful, rich and feeding wine,” 
admitted Mr. Toop. “Plenty more where 
that came from. Port isn’t in the front 
rank as it used to be; but there’s nothing 
like it for lifting up the heart. I'll grant 
you champagne does the same and maybe 
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quicker, and we’ve got a good bottle of 
that, too, for them that want it ; but cham- 
pagne lets you down again almost so 
quick as the gas is out of your body; 
whereas with a beverage like this the 
force of it bides corked up in the innards 
for days, so to say. "Tis a clinging wine, 
and the deeper you go in the bottle, the 
more there is fo it, if you understand 
me.” 

There were no speeches, though sev- 
eral urged the bridegroom to say a few 
words. His remarks, however, amounted 
to no more than a hope that the company 
would not make him and his wife miss 
their train. 

“To hear him talk about his ‘wife’ so 
beautiful and proud!” whispered Mrs. 
Bolt to Mr. Wickett, the bride’s father. 

“Hope he always will,” answered the 
man. 

Matthew Northmore sat next to Ruth, 
and in that was. blessed; but little came 
of it. He pressed her to eat of every- 
thing and ate well himself. 

Jill rated him for not drinking her 
health in anything stronger than ginger- 
beer. She was very talkative through 
the meal and very much at her ease. This 
fact Codd noted and commented upon 
rather sourly to Jill’s second sister. 

“Tis more like a widow being married 
than a maiden, in my opinion,” he said. 
“Whatever vartues she’ve got, shyness 
ban’t one of ’em.” ; 

As the young pair departed, Jill’s last 
words were to her mother-in-law. She 
shook the rice out of her clothes, kissed 
Mrs. Bolt warmly, and spoke: 

“Don’t you unpack my box and par- 
cels, mind.” I’d sooner do it myself when 
I come home this day week. They’m all 
right. And don’t you be too busy for us, 
there’s a dear. ’Tis for me to come over 
and look after you now.” 

“No, no, Jill. You’ve got to think of 
him—not me. He must take all your 
time—all of it. I’m hopeful that the first 
thing as you do will be four new flannel 
shirts for him. Trust your clever fingers! 
You’ve got to cure his winter cough, 
jill!” 

“Time’s up!” said Samuel. “God bless 
you, mother. You won’t be out of our 
thoughts much, I promise you.” 

He stooped and kissed her. 
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“I wish you was coming too!” he 
whispered, so that none else could hear 
him. 

Then Jill and Samuel drove off, while 
Peter Toop flung a shoe after them. But 
he missed the carriage and nearly hit a 
handsome white goose that stood and 
cackled with a row of butter-coloured 
goslings on the edge of the common. 

Anon, after Mrs. Bolt’s tears had been 
dried, the men adjourned to the skittle 
alley and the brothers Toop sat down to 
their own well-earned repast. Ruth served 
them and Avisa took pleasure in helping 
her. She was now free, because Rachel 
3olt began to turn all her attention to 
the mother of Jill. 

Peter rolled his eyes a good deal over 
the meal, drank deep and found: himself 
in a highly sentimental state of mind. 

“This business brings it home with 
terrible force,’ he confessed to Mrs. 
Pomeroy. “I mean the loneliness of the 
single state. ’Tis time, and more than 
time, the piunge was taken. The need 
for a wife gains cruel on me.” 

“You’m so busy: you'll never give 
yourself a minute to look round,” said 
she. 

“But what if I have?’ he answered; 
and presently, alone with the mother, he 
permitted himself to hint at his hopes. 

“What do you think of Ruth?” he 
asked, as he took snuff without due care 
and let the powder fall freely about his 
person and impregnate the air. 

Mrs. Pomeroy sneezed and her eyes 
watered. 

“You know what I think of her. She’s 
the best maiden I’ve seen for many a long 
day—the right sort—a treasure.” 

“Exactly ; and that’s what I say. Could 
I do better, Mrs. Pomeroy? Be frank.” 

“Far too elderly you are, my dear—far 
too elderly.” 

“Only at first sight,” argued Peter. 
“T’m a much younger man than anybody 
knows but myself, and I feel years 
younger than the almanac makes me. 
But Ruth, on the other hand, is old for 
her age. In fact, there’s a mistake. She 
believes that she is twenty-one. I say, 
without unkindness, that she can’t be a 
day less than twenty-five or six. But 
what does that matter? Be it as it will, 
I've a feeling that she’s the wife for me, 
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and I hope if you can say a word in my 
favour you'll take the opportunity.” 
Avisa nodded. 
“None can say anything not in your 
favour. But your usual sense is out here. 
Look round for somebody as old again as 


Ruth. You'll do wiser to.” 
Peter showed impatience in his 
reply. 


“A woman never can understand how 
young a man feels. “Tis only my beard 
that makes you say this. If ’twas away— 
and my hair back—why, I should look 
no more than a ripe man. And that’s all 
I am. I don’t want some old maid as 
have been in the market twenty years, I 
promise you! With my business and 
saved money I’ve every right to seek 
something nicer. If you was speaking 
to Joel ’twould be different. He’s what 
you might call ‘elderly,’ though once on 
his pony even he’s spry enough still.” 

“What does he say?” 

“On this subject he says naught, be- 
cause I don’t give him the chance to. ’Tis 
too delicate. Sometimes I almost think 
he’s got matrimony in his own mind, and 
I speak against it, in a general way—to 
warn him off. At his age the risks are 
too great. However, I’m very different, 
and, in a word, I shall ask her without 
‘by your leave’ to anybody.” 

“°Tis a free country.” 

“And if she says ‘no,’ I won’t deny to 
you that ’twill make a difference in my 
feeling for her. In such a matter it must 
be allowed I know better than she can. 
"Twould be very lacking in dignity for a 
man of my position to get ‘no’ for an 
answer. A most improper thing.” 

“Don’t you run the risk, Peter. 
very well as she is, and so be you.” 

“There’s such a thing as love,” said 
Mr. Toop, with the air of a discoverer. 
“You can’t deny it to anybody; and be- 
cause I haven’t felt it till now, that’s no 
reason why I shouldn’t feel it at all. In 
fact, the feeling gets matured with age— 
like liquor. My bosom swells at the 
thought of taking her. It will be no 
common trial, I assure you, if she’s 


She’s 


wrong-headed about it.” 
The matter dropped and Peter asked 
kindly after Mrs. Pomeroy’s health. 
“Tis all right, I believe. 
about it,” she answered. 


Say nothing 
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Elsewhere Joel himself and Mr. Bonus 
watched the skittle-players and discussed 
the event of the day. The latter played a 
German concertina that he might impart 
an air of festivity to the afternoon, and 
between the tunes he uttered his opinions. 

“Makes a man soft-like to the females,” 
declared the musician. “To watch Mr. 
Peter hovering round the bride—why, 
‘twas like an old cock sparrow after a 
butterfly.” 

“TI am sorry he made himself so fool- 
ish,” confessed Joel. “Peter don’t know 
how sad it is to see a grey beard along 
with the maidens. ’Tis the weakness of 
age creeping upon him. There’s only 
one course open that I can see, and that 
I shall take.” 

“What might that be?” 

“Marry myself,” said Joel firmly. “As 
the younger and livelier man, it is my 
duty. What is seemly in me is very pain- 
ful in Peter. I must marry, Bonus; in- 
deed, I’m a marrying man and ripe for it 
any time these last few years. We're 
well-to-do, and an heir must be raised up. 
Once I’m the father of a brave boy or 
two and there'll be no more nonsense 
from Peter. It shall be done, mark me. 
The next wedding feast you sit down to 
at the Jolly Huntsmen may be mine.” 

“T’d much sooner think ’twas going to 
be mine,” declared Mr. Bonus. “For that 
matter, I know a very proper party.” 


After tea the company broke up, and 
Avisa Pomeroy walked home with Eman- 
uel Codd. 

“Why for wouldn’t Lizzie and school- 
master come to the wedding?” he asked. 
“I heard a good few ax why not. Of 
course with Ives ’twas understood.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy smiled. 

“To be plain with you, Arthur Brown 
thought it a little under him to go. I 
laughed at the young man. But there 
it is. A very serious habit of mind he’s 
got. Do you know what’ll happen when 
he marries our Lizzie?” 

Mr. Codd sniffed. 

“He'll be too high and mighty to come 
to his own wedding, belike ?” 

“No; but he’ll not be sorry to get ad- 
vancement and set up his staff and sign 
a bit further from his wife’s people. ’Tis 
very natural in him, no doubt.” 
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“I know the sort,” said Codd spitefully. 
“Very grand and superior till a wagon- 
load of childer came; then they’ve no 
objection to let grandparents ease the 
work and take the young ones off their 
hands free gratis. There’s nothing so 
damned selfish on this earth as the joyful 
parents of a quiverful. Maybe you'll find 
that out yet.” ; 

“Don’t even a wedding make you feel 
kinder to folk?” she asked. 

“Not Merivale folk,” he answered. 
“There’s more knaves and fools to the 
square mile in these parts than ever I 
heard of anywhere outside the Bible. 
Take they Toops—each pretending he’s 
younger than t’other, and each fancying 
his brother have got a foot in the: grave. 
Whenever was seen such a pair of born 
naturals? For my part, I believe they 
be twins and a lot nearer a hundred years 
old than fifty. Nasty old men, both of 
‘em. I wouldn’t trust either of ’em.” 

“Who would you trust—come, now?” 

“T’d trust you,” he answered. “Same 
as I trusted your husband afore you; 
same as I trust God A’mighty to lift the 
sun at dayspring. But for the rest, ex- 
cept my own self and a sheep-dog or two, 
I’d trust naught living.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE LONE STONES 


Among memorials of neolithic man 
still scattered on these western wastes, 
where once he lived and laboured, there 
shall be found circles of unhewed stones 
flung here and there in sequestered 
regions and above the union of rivers. 
Many similar relics have vanished, and in 
ignorance the moor-folk of yesterday tore 
up a thousand evidences of the Bronze 
Age to build their “new-take” walls or 
mend their roads; but a few significant 
fragments have escaped, and these old- 
time granite cartularies still stand in se- 
questered regions; still strike the sudden 
wanderer with interest or awe, in measure 
of his own mental equipment ; still tell of 
the morning of human society, when men 
had begun to gather themselves together, 
appoint rulers, establish laws, and fear 
the dead. Already, in their shadows that 
never left them, in their reflections upon 


still waters, in their dreams and in their 
hours of sickness and delirium, they had 
reached a theory of their own double 
natures; and thence arose _ religion’s 
dawn: belief in the ancestral spirit. As 
yet the dead stood to them in place of 
deity. Not until a period far later did 
man make God in his own image and lift 
his prayer to conscious forces hidden be- 
hind the hurricane and thunder cloud, the 
sunrise and the sea. 

Langstone Moor stretches to the 
northwest of Great Mis Tor, and lies 
thick with traces of these vanished people. 
Beside Walla shall be found many of 
their ruined homes; elsewhere stands that 
menhir, or long stone, which names this 
waste and betokens the spot where a stone 
hero is sleeping ; while between the tomb 
and the village shall be seen a circque 
of sixteen stones, that lies upon the hill 
to dominate heath, morass and ambient 
hills with its own mysterious significance. 

The boulders form a ring; they rise 
suddenly, like magic creatures, upon the 
vision of the wanderer; they come as 
some sleight and unreal trick of the 
desert and lift themselves out of nothing. 
At one moment the enduring and feature- 
less fabric of the Moor surrounds a 
chance spectator; in the next he stands 
startled before the silent company of the 
Lone Stones. Lifted here by the labour 
of a departed race, their mystery is hid- 
den, their secret is shrouded perhaps for 
ever; yet those best skilled in prehistoric 
story judge that they stand for cere- 
monial and suspect that within these 
circles the dead were brought to final 
rites of fire before they sank into their 
urns and were deposited far from the 
homes of the living. Poignant terror of 
the departed belonged as a large factor to 
primeval superstitions, and the monolith 
and menhir, the cairn and its kist, lie on 
mountain tops or hollowed hills remote 
from the haunts of the quick. Their ossu- 
aries were haunted, and primal man 
feared his ghosts, even.as present men 
may love them. 

Viewed on a day of late August against 
the purple background of Great Mis Tor, 
the Lone Stones glimmered under sun- 
shine and lacked much of that mystic and 
foreboding air that oftentimes hung over 
them at times of fleeting mist, in dawn 
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and evening twilights, or during the dark- 
ness of night and storm. Scarcely a cloud 
dimmed the September blue; the air 
danced along the immense planes of the 
Moor; cattle roamed far off, yet their 
frequent presence within the circle was 
manifest, for upon more than one of the 
old stones might be seen flecks of red, 
black and dun hair from the wandering 
herds that here sometimes gathered to 
ruminate and rub their hides against the 
granite. The circle continued its vigil 
of ages, subject only to Time’s tireless 
hand. It had witnessed events that living 
man may never learn. It had, perchance, 
seen the gathering of the clans and been 
a rialto as well as a temple. Some of 
the fragments were sharp; some were 
solid; some looked like hooded wights, 
that bent here under weight of years or 
ardour of prayer; some reared indiffer- 
ent; some threatened to fall; and to-day, 
not for the first time, they compassed 
within their brooding circuit a miserable 
man. The haunting boulders uncon- 
scidusly added to his gloom by their in- 
exorable and oblivious demeanour, yet he 
made no effort to depart from them. He 
lay along beneath the largest, and not 
the murmur of Walla far below, not the 
cry of distant kine, not the breath of the 
wind upon the heath, could change his 
mood, lift his heart, or challenge his 
misery. He envied his brothers of dust 
assembled round him. He felt that the 
stones were superior to him, by reason 
of their impassivity and freedom from 
grief. Henceforth he must be himself a 
stone—but a living one. 

Here lay Matthew Northmore, and, a 
mile distant, with a white face and beat- 
ing heart, a woman hastened from him 
and mourned that she had stricken him 
with such unutterable sorrow. That he 
had spoiled her own little holiday was a 
sort of consolation for Ruth. She felt it 
right to suffer, because she had made 
another suffer. 

That morning she had played truant 
and told her kinsmen they must attend to 
the inn themselves. She had taken a 
pasty and a basket, then set out for the 
Moor to live through one day alone with 
her thoughts. She went, indeed to 
gather whortleberries; but the fruit was 
an excuse for a holiday. On her way 
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the girl passed behind Stone Park, and 
Northmore saw her. He let her goa mile 
into the loneliness, then braced himself 
to his delayed task, followed and offered 
himself and all that he had. 

She had refused tenderly, almost re- 
gretfully. But there was no hesitation in 
her answer, no ground for hope that time 
would change her conviction. He be- 
lieved that he knew why, and felt almost 
tempted to reveal his knowledge; but he 
was a man, and his misery could not at 
this stage of life sink him below his man- 
hood. Ruth cared for Ives Pomeroy and 
Matthew had discovered it. As yet none 
knew it besides himself. It may be 
doubted if the girl herself quite realised 
the truth. But Northmore had done so, 
and to-day, while her eternal “no” tolled 
in his heart, every thought and instinct 
bore upon that fatal discovery. 

For the time he was merely miserable 
above the common lot and knew not what 
must come of it. He possessed some 
force of character; but full share of ele- 
mentary leaven blended therewith. There 
came to him during the hours of that sun- 
filled day strange thoughts bred of this 
tribulation. To a seeing eye, from the 
dust of the bygone people again arose 
their stubborn spirits to join hands with 
Northmore through the centuries and 
inform this living being with their prim- 
itive determination and ferocity. Here, 
perhaps, where now he sprawled his for- 
lorn carcase, great fires had swallowed the 
limbs of great men. Here, under the 
earth that his body covered, there might 
still repose the ashes of the mighty ones. 
And did their deathless parts—the ghosts 
of their greatness—still haunt the 
giimpses of the noonday and move like a 
presence through the heat haze of sum- 
mer and the hailstorm of spring? 

To the man now came the lust of wrath 
and the hate of loss. He played the 
casuist and argued upon the event. A 
subtlety not native woke from the prick 
of his sorrow and inspired him. He told 
himself that this was not the end; that 
she must be disabused; that only lasting 
failure, disappointment and unhappiness 
could ever come to her from love of Ives 
Pomeroy ; that the quicker such an idol 
was flung in dust at her feet, the better 
for her content and peace of mind. He 
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argued that any course of action embrac- 
ing this revelation for Ruth was doubly 
and trebly justified. First her future 
might be saved thereby; secondly (and 
this was vital to his own conscience) 
exposure could not hurt the other 
man, because Ives did not love Ruth. 
He dinned this repeatedly into him- 
self to still an inevitable uneasiness. 
That the woman should be made to see 
the truth of Ives Pomeroy was only kind- 
ness to her; but it was no unkindness or 
injustice to Pomeroy, since he and his 
affections and interests were not con- 
cerned with her. The phrase “the truth 
of Ives Pomeroy” presently recurred to 
Matthew’s mind somewhat sternly. He 
was even just enough to ask himself 
whether he knew the truth of Ives 
Pomeroy. But he was not just enough 
under his present storm of soul to answer 
justly. He told himself that he did know 
all any man needed to know; that Pom- 
eroy was very obviously not destined to 
make a woman happy; that even his own 
mother confessed as much. What a sen- 
sible woman like Avisa could admit con- 
cerning her son was enough. Northmore 
saw his road clearly in so far as the im- 
mediate course of it extended. As for 
its goal, he could but hope that her secret 
regard for Ives once destroyed and its 
ruin removed from Ruth’s mind, he might 
yet fill the empty place. 

Some sort of desolate peace crowned 
this conclusion. He rose, when the Lone 
Stones cast long shadows easterly over 
the ruddy heath, and sunset flames burnt 
red as the pyres of old amongst them. He 
went his way with primal passions 
masked by modern intelligence. Essen- 
tial, immemorial, emotions battled with 
the ages of mental evolution and even 
conquered them. For a brief moment of 
time they dragged Northmore’s whole be- 
ing back to harmony with the spirits that 
had heaved up these stones; to kinship 
with those bygone ones, who came to 
dwell amid the Moor’s stern verities and 
with them brought their own palzolithic 
heritage of still earlier instincts. 

He departed at last, vanished in fading 
light and left the Lone Stones to their 
solemn and eternal conference. 


Matthew found no escape from his 


mind for many days; yet with time his 
nature returned nearer to itself and he 
banished certain thoughts of action 
against his rival. There came an oppor- 
tunity to do the other evil; but North- 
more easily resisted the temptation to 
take it. 

As for Ruth, her immediate concern 
was banished swiftly, and erratic chance, 
not content with throwing one man-at 
her feet, thrust upon her the proposal of 
a second before that day was done, 

It happened that Mr. Peter Toop left 
home after tea upon the mournful busi- 
ness of his trade. A farmer had died 
suddenly at Okehampton, and his wife, 
being a Merivale woman and pro- 
posing to return there, sent for Mr. 
Toop in her sorrow, that she might 
make him her friend and arrange with 
him other matters besides the immediate 
interment, 

Peter went off for the night and pro- 
posed to stop at Okehampton until the 
following afternoon. Joel, therefore, 
though not actually of opinion that the 
moment was ripe, felt such an opportu- 
nity too good to lose. When the bar 
closed, he stopped Ruth as she was going 
to her room and invited her to join him 
while he smoked a pipe. 

“I know you’ve been out on the Moor 
and are tired,” he said. “But there’s 
nothing like a bit of news for making us 
forget weary limbs. Bring in a glass of 
lemonade for yourself and a drop of 
whisky for me. I’ve got something very 
interesting to tell you, Ruth.” 

She had not yet thought of sleep, for 
her mind ran much upon the Lone Stones 
and a sorrowful man left standing 
amongst them. She remembered how, 
looking back from some distance, she had 
marked that he stood no more, but had 
sunk down upon the ground, as if such 
tribulation was too terrible to be borne 
upright. 

Joel smoked his pipe and drew out a 
comfortable chair for Ruth. He began by 
remarking casually that he had not felt 
so well, or so young, for many years. 
Then, from force of habit, he expressed 
a wish that Peter enjoyed like vigour and 
a regret that he did not. Ruth drank her 
lemonade, folded her hands in her lap 
and waited for him to tell her the inter- 
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esting news. Presently she raised a small 
palm and yawned behind it. 

At this signal of impatience, Joel took 
up his parable. He had planned the cam- 
paign and his line of attack lay very 
clearly before him. He felt exceedingly 
interested in pending operations, but not 
at all nervous or doubtful of the issue. 
Mr. Toop’s heart was neither sanguine 
nor fearful, but merely assured. He ar- 
gued his chances on practical business 
principles, and found that there could be 
only one answer from a woman so sen- 
sible and so utterly dependent as Ruth. 
She was penniless; and he opened the 
discussion by reminding her delicately of 
that fact. 

“*Twas a thousand pities your father 
never insured his life—a man _ so 
careful and wise in most respects,” he 
said. 

“Yes it was,” she admitted. 

“However, no good crying over spilt 
milk. You can’t help being without 
means, and after all, in my opinion, you’ve 
got what’s far better than a small income, 
and that’s a big bump of common sense. 
I don’t say it in flattery, Ruth; ’tis no 
more than your due. You'll allow that 
I’m a judge of what common sense 
means.” 

“I’m sure you are.” 

“For a man who may justly be called 
young yet, I think I’ve got my share. 
Peter’s seen it in me, and allowed it these 
many years. He’s different. Though so 
much older, there’s a wilful way with him 
—almost a skittish attitude to the serious 
affairs of life. It’s the result of his busi- 
ness, I think. He wants relief from the 
coffins, and goes to the other extreme and 
puts on a boyish way that’s rather unfor- 
tunate in an elderly man—to say it kindly. 
But I’ve always felt glad that he didn’t 
marry. I don’t think he was cut out for 
it, Ruth.” 

“He talks of it as a thing he’ll do for 
certain presently.” 

“T know. That’s his light nature. There 
was a widow lived homeby us ten year 
ago, and he was always rolling his eyes at 
her. There’s no dignity to Peter—good 
as gold though he is, and my brother. I 
dare say that you’ve marked the dif- 
ference in our characters, so quick as you 
are?” 
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“I like you both, and I’m very grateful 
to you both.” 

“So you should be; though I won't 
tell you which of us it was thought of 
bringing you here against the arguments 
in favour of a professional barmaid. 
However, you can guess, I dare say. 
Charity has always been second nature 
to me, Ruth. Some come to it with an 
effort; some never do; and to some it’s 
just their ordinary bent of mind—as in 
my case. And this I will say; when you 
came to the Jolly Huntsmen, me and Pe- 
ter entertained an angel unawares. You'll 
allow that’s pretty handsome praise, I 
think.” 

“You're too good to me—both of you.” 

“Not too good at all. I’m full of ideas 
about you, and, all in good time, you'll 
know them. But one of these ideas is 
such a whacker, so to say, that it quite 
swallows up all the rest, like Aaron’s rod 
swallowed up the magician’s, you know. 
Anyway, it’s this tremendous thought 
that’s come to me, and to-night I’m going 
to put it before you; and I warn you ’twill 
banish sleep.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to wait for Mr. 
Peter ?” 

“No,” said Joel shortly. “It would not. 
Don’t keep dragging him in. This has 
got nothing whatever to do with Peter— 
not directly, that is. Indirectly it may 
mean a lot to him. But my object in 
speaking to-day is to put it all clear and 
have it settled before brother comes back. 
So don’t mention his name again, please.” 

“T won't then.” 

“Thank you. Now the question is my 
position in the world. Ruth, you must 
know that I’m very well to do. I’ve a half 
share in this business, and the poultry and 
pig-farm is all mine. Between ourselves, 
[ get a bit more out of my eggs and bacon 
than Peter does by his coffins. As to my 
age, in confidence I may tell you that I 
am many years younger than people sup- 
pose. The exact figure has escaped me, 
but if you said forty-five, you would prob- 
ably be much nearer the mark than you 
might have the least idea. Now the time 
has come when in the fulness of my man- 
hood I am looking round for a helpmate. 
To put it in a nutshell: I have looked and 
I have found!” 

“Really? I’m so glad, Cousin Joel!” 
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“You'll be gladder still when you know 
who ’tis. But I don’t want to startle you. 
Tis no use trying to make you guess, so 
I'll tell you. But first, better take a sip 
out of my glass to hearten yourself 
against the surprise.” 

“No need. How quiet you’ve kept your 
courting! I can’t for the life of me think 
who ’tis.” 

“As to courting,” ‘said Mr. Toop. 
“I’ve my own ideas on that subject, and 
I can’t say I’ve ever felt any respect for 
they philandering sort of fellows who 
stream about after young women and are 
never further off from ‘em than the rim 
of their petticoats. “Tis a feeble-minded 
and an improper occupation forany young 
man to be hanging about the females on 
the chance of getting a sensible she to like 
him. At least that’s my opinion. No; I 
set to work very different. I let the women 
see the man I am and my manlike view of 
life. I’m too busy getting up my name in 
the world to be wasting their time and 
mine with love-making—so called. First 
let a maiden understand what you are; 
then, if you feel she’d make you a proper 
wife, go boldly and offer to take her. 
Don’t go empty-handed. Tell her how 
you stand—in figures, if need be ; and also 
tell her that what’s yours is hers—so long 
as she does her part of the bargain. It’s 
a great deal to say, but she must justify 
it. That’s my idea of love. Courting is 
a silly matter that can fill up the spare 
time afterwards; but I hope I’m not 
light-minded enough to waste my hours 
that way, and I hope the woman I’m 
going to offer myself to thinks the 
same.” 

He stopped for breath. 

“Do you guess who ’tis?” he asked. 

“For the life of me I can’t,’ she 
answered. “Not a Merivale woman 
surely ?” 

“Yes and no.” 

“T can’t guess. Tell me quick.” 

“Like your modesty not to guess. But 
of course you never would have. If you’d 
guessed right I should have been almost 
too shocked to go on with it. In a word, 
then 4 

He stopped, bent forward and patted 
her shoulder at each syllable of his next 
sentence. 

“I be going to marry a young woman 
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by the name of Ruth Rendle—if she’ll 
let me!” 

Only for the briefest moment was the 
girl even regretful. Northmore’s humble 
pleading returned to her thought. It re- 
duced the present proposal to farce. In- 
deed, after the briefest silence she actually 
laughed, and Joel was a good deal an- 
noyed. 

“Where’s your manners?” he said 
sharply. “Did you hear me? If ’tis hys- 
terics, of course that’s different.” 

The possibility soothed him, but Ruth 
explained that it was not hysterics. 

“Dear Cousin Joel, how good and kind 
and large-minded to think of such a 
thing ; but really—no, I couldn’t do that. 
I don’t feel ’twould be seemly somehow 
even though you’re younger than you 
look, as you say. In fact, 1 couldn’t love 
you, cousin—not as you ought to be 
loved.” 

He stared at her and scratched his 
whiskers. His mouth remained slightly 
open and revealed teeth that did him no 
credit. His expression was one of genu- 
ine astonishment, and only gradually it 
changed to annoyance. 

“You’d better think twice,” he said. “I 
believe in these cases the maidenly in- 
stinct is often to refuse without really 
meaning it. But, mark me, there’s a good 
few women mooning about to-day that be 
sorry to the soul because they said ‘no’ 
when they ought to have said ‘yes.’ 
There’s a sort of men who take ‘no’ to 
mean ‘no’ and ban’t be built to hear that 
unpleasant word twice. I’m that sort of 
man. I’ve got my self-respect, I warn 
you, Ruth: I—but—there—think again. 
We'll take your answer as unsaid.” 

“Indeed but I meant it! I’m very proud 
that you could have even thought of me; 
but it couldn’t be. I didn’t answer in a 
hurry or without proper reflection, and I 
wouldn’t hurt your self-respect for any- 
thing; but I couldn’t marry you—under 
any possible circumstances.” 

He drank his whisky as though wash- 
ing down a pill. 

“So be it,” he said. “I won’t ask your 
reasons, because a woman’s reasons— 
Only one thing I’ve a right to say; and 
‘tis your duty to obey me.” 

“Gladly I'll obey you in ali I can.” 
“You. must promise on your solemn 
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oath not to marry Peter. I’ve a right to 
order that.” 

“I will promise most faithfully not to 
marry him—even if he asks.” 

“You couldn’t marry him if he didn’t,” 
snapped Mr. Toop. ‘Anyway, I believe 
that he will ask. I’ve seen foolish signs 
of late that he hadn’t wit to hide. How- 
ever, I’ve got your word. Now you'd bet- 
ter go to bed.” 

He was still much annoyed, and when 
she rose and extended her hand to him, 
he refused to take it. 

“No,” he said. “I don’t find myself at 
all inclined to friendship. In fact, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, I’m a good bit 
niffed with you, Ruth Rendle. I thought 
your strong point was sense, and to-day 
you’ve done about the silliest thing that 
even a woman ever did do in my 
knowledge. I’m not pleased, I’m not at 
all pleased—in fact, quite the contrary.” 

She sighed and left him then. But 
Joel’s prophecies concerning her night’s 
rest were unfulfilled, for she slept exceed- 
ingly well and only woke out of un- 
troubled, dreamless slumber at the clarion 
of Mr. Toop’s poultry. 


CHAPTER XI 
CONCERNING PHEASANTS 


Moleskin’s house, which stood mid- 
way between Princetown and Merivale, 
was set into the side of a hill a quarter 
of a mile from the road, and more re- 
sembled the habitation of a cave-dweller 
than the home of a civilised being. It 
looked like some gigantic and’ suspicious 
live creature with its head thrust through 
a hole, yet ready to dive back into the 
earth at a moment’s warning. Two 
small windows glimmered under a straw 
roof, and upon the thatch heavy stones 
were laid to keep the winter storms from 
blowing all away. The door of Mr. 
Cawker’s abode was of a bright scarlet 
colour, thanks to a pot of paint the owner 
had somehow or somewhere acquired. It 
flamed across the Moor and presented 
a very conspicuous spectacle. Moleskin 
declared that no dishonest man would 
have adorned his portals with such a bril- 
liant tint, and referred to his door as a 
guarantee of character. The hovel was a 
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disgrace, and each year a rumour ran 
that the Duchy proposed to expel Mr. 
Cawker’s family and pull down his dwell- 
ing; but the thing did not happen and 
the tenant made no objection, for none 
knew better than himself the peculiar 
secret charms of this abode. 

Hither came Ives Pomeroy on a day in 
late September. His friend had been 
stricken down with a cold upon the chest, 
and for the moment Moleskin repined at 
home and occupied enforced leisure with 
planning of further enterprises. 

Ives had gratified his mother by some 
active expressions of sorrow at the poach- 
er’s physical misfortunes, and when he 
went further and proposed to visit Mole- 
skin and take him some refreshments, 
Avisa prepared them. 

“I could wish ’twas any other body,” 
she said. “But I trust you not to be led 
away by the old man. Remember the ad- 
vantages you have had over the likes of 
him. You ought to try and do him good, 
not let him do you harm.” 

“We understand one another very 
well,” he answered. “We’m both against 
things in general, and very natural that 
we should be, seeing what a damned 
world it is. But you needn’t suppose he’s 
got any power over me. I can do pretty 
well what I like with the man. He’s a 
very sensible chap, and a good sort. I 
wish there was more of the same.” 

Moleskin expressed delight at seeing 
the youth, and praised him in no stinted 
terms for his generosity. 

“A regular socialist you be,” he said. 
“And a good working Christian in the 
bargain. Nota soul from Merivale have 
been to see me. They old Toops haven’t 
took a bit of notice of my illness—selfish 
old swine. But I'll pay ’em yet. A beau- 
tiful jelly! That masterpiece of a woman, 
your mother, made it without a doubt. 
And a bit of neck of mutton, I see! Bless 
her for it. I won't forget, mind you. No- 
body does me a good turn without having 
a good turn done to them sooner or later.” 

“T hope your dear mother finds herself 
doing clever,” said Mary, and Ives 
answered that she was pretty well. 

The home of Moleskin was sufficiently 
dismal. He sat in an old armchair by the 
peat fire, with a screen behind him. He 
coughed continually and his windpipe 
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rattled. His wife, whose weak spine 
caused her to be a confirmed invalid, lay 
upon a little couch on the other side of 
the fire and Mary Cawker sat in the win- 
dow mending the poacher’s socks. A set- 
ter dog reposed beside Moleskin, and 
from the passageway outside came the 
clucking of fowls that pecked about the 
threshold and houseplace. They occa- 
sionally ascended to the bedrooms also. 

“Give Mr. Cawker his physic, Mary,” 
ordered the wife. “Doctor said he was 
to have it every two hours.” 

She usually called her husband “Mr. 
Cawker,” though sometimes she hurled a 
strong word at him instead. Her con- 
tempt was never hidden. Her life had 
been one long physical and mental tribu- 
lation; but she regarded the workhouse 
infirmary as a sort of haven or beacon of 
hope promised hereafter. Just now the 
storm and stress of life abated, since the 
poacher was an invalid; but she knew 
very well when he recovered that he 
would make up for lost time. She also 
fathomed his purpose respecting Ives 
Pomeroy, and now regarded the youth 
with mournful eyes; but Moleskin was 
quite alive tothe situation. He had things 
to say to his friend that it was not desir- 
able his wife or daughter should hear; 
therefore he rose and bade the visitor fol- 
low him. 

“Come in my room,” he suggested. 
“I’m just so comfortable sitting up in 
my bed as I be here. Then us can talk.” 

“Mother thought the mutton would 
make some very fine broth for your 
father,” said Ives to Mary; then he fol- 
lowed Moleskin. 

The invalid slept on the ground floor 
in a little chamber behind the kitchen. It 
had two doors and was rich in secret re- 
ceptacles. Mr. Cawker now got into bed 
in his clothes, drew certain grimy blank- 
ets up to his neck, and put his hat on also 
—for warmth, as he said. He coughed 
and gurgled a good deal, but declared 
himself to be better. 

With considerable cunning he played 
upon the moods and miseries of the 
younger man before reaching his own 
business; then, when Pomeroy was 
tuned to consider lawlessness, Moleskin 
broached an undertaking. 

“T’ve thought a lot about you lately, 
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and that shameless girl who throwed you 
over for Samuel Bolt. Of course ’twas his 
expectations, and she'll live to mourn the 
day, for money don’t take the place of a 
man like you. However, there’s as many 
good maidens in the world as there are 
good wives, and always will be.” 

“He put his hopes of money before 
her,” said the other. “I don’t blame her 
altogether, for when he talked about 
thousands of pounds 

“Certainly I don’t blame her either,” 
declared Moleskin. “Like your large- 
hearted nature to see the truth of it all. 
We have to blame the world in general, 
not her. She may come round yet to 
your way of thinking. Very likely she 
have already done so and smarts waking 
and sleeping to think of what she have 
lost. But ’tis society, not a silly woman, 
that you’ve got to quarrel with. For my 
part, I’m an enemy of it and always have 
been. Take that Serpell. One of his 
work-folk knocked his wife on the head 
and then cut his own throat a bit back- 
along. There it is in a nutshell! That’s 
the man who be the type of capital—a 
hard, evil-minded, Godless rogue who 
grinds the face of the poor. And I’m 
going to be revenged upon that man! So 
soon as ever I can get about again, I take 
it out of him—at any cost. As a socialist 
tis my duty to do it, and I’m going to 
do it—to avenge that poor murderer and 
suicide.” 

Ives nodded. 

“T don’t care how hard he’s hit—or any 
of ’em. I’m ripe for anything now,” he 
said. 

“A regular Napoleon you are,” declared 
Mr. Cawker. “You'd very soon help to 
put the world right, if you could get the 
rising generation to look at things like 
you do. Well, to come to facts, I had a 
squint at the Oaktown birds just afore I 
was took ill, and a grander lot I never 
seed—or want to—never. Last year there 
was hardly any shooting to name; and I 
happen to know that George Job—you 
know. He’m good for six brace any day 
in October; and I can get six brace took 
in another quarter as well. I shall be 
up and about by then. I don’t know if 
you feel the same as me; but I’m that full 
of the Christian love of mankind in 
general, and of beast and bird too, for 



































that matter, that I don’t care how hard I 
smite these here Tories, with their cant 
and selfishness. However, if you don’t 
like to lend a hand say so. Perhaps you 
ban’t such a right down radical as me 
yet. But I’m sure you'll come to it, for 
you’ve got more brain-power than an old 
man like me, and must understand the 
times better.” 

“I’d rather shoot Serpell than his 
wretched pheasants,” said Ives. “If we 
was in America, some brave man would 
let daylight into the blackguard jolly 
soon.” 

“A regular hero in your ideas! I’m 
proud to know a chap who can talk like 
that! But there’s no getting rid of tyrants, 
same as there was in the good old times. 
So we'll hit him where ’twill hurt him 
most—in his pocket. A pheasant be worth 
two shilling every time—to me, and that’s 
what I shall get. I'll share the money 
with you, of course, if ‘al 

“Damn the money! I don’t want the 
money.” 

“Like you to say that. You've got a 
regular Gospel contempt of cash. ’Tis a 
very unusual sign of greatness. I feel the 
same, for that matter; but, with a bedrid- 
den wife and a daughter, [ must com- 
bine business and my duty to the nation. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire. How- 
ever, I'll take the money. From your 
point of view you can either call it doing 
justice for the sake of the poor, or having 
a bit of sport—which you please. I never 
met a man larger-minded than what you 
are, whichever way you look at it. We've 
got to live, and we’ve got to advance our 
ideas. Take me. Be my dear wife and 
daughter to go into the workhouse and 
that man Serpell batten on the sweat of 
the poor and drive frantic creatures to 
kill themselves? Not while I can have a 
dash at his pheasants !” 

“T’ll lend a hand with pleasure,” de- 
clared Ives. 

“Then we'll work together! There’s a 
full moon in middle October, and the leaf 
is coming down early this year. On the 
twentieth I hear in private that Serpell 
is to have a big battoo shoot. To go in 
for battoo shooting at all shows the sort 
of man he is. But it takes nine tailors 





to make a man, anyway; so we can’t 
blame him there. 


However, you and me 
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will take our bit of fun afore the battoo. 
Now I'll let you into a secret bout Oak- 
town as will much amaze you. Me and 
the new underkeeper from Cornwall be 
great friends, and he can’t abide the head 
keeper, Gregory—as well I knowed he 
wouldn’t. No man of spirit could.” 

Moleskin proceeded to elaborate a very 
simple evening’s work: Ives was to act 
as decoy; Mr. Cawker, as the more ex- 
perienced hand, proposed to do the shoot- 
ing. He knew where the pheasants con- 
gregated by night, and perfectly under- 
stood the methodical procedure of the 
keepers. All was very easy and straight- 
forward. 

When Mary Cawker brought a bowl of 
broth to her father an hour later she 
found him explaining a strange weapon, 
that looked like a heavy metal walking- 
stick. She returned to her mother; and 
while the men planned a deliberate raid 
on Oaktown, the women mourned for 
Ives Pomeroy, and Mrs. Cawker bitterly 
regretted the fact that another hopeful 
youth was becoming entangled with her 
disreputable spouse. 

“Twill be that poor young fellow from 
Mary Tavy over again,” she said. “This 
boy’s safe to get catched, and Mr. Cawker 
will come out clear of it as usual.” 

“I begged him to keep off father when 
he gave me the lettuces,” said Mary. 

“Lord knows what the young genera- 
tion sees in such a reckless old man,” de- 
clared Mrs. Cawker. “But whether or 
no, I’ve got too high an opinion of the 
Pomeroys, and especially Mrs. Pomeroy, 
to let it go on if I can prevent it.” 

“How can we? What power have we 
got? Father always catches people just 
when they’m ripe for mischief. He knows 
to an hour when they’ll do his bidding. He 
got hold of Saul Bassett when he’d been 
turned off from the quarry, and now he’s 
catched this chap, just after that woman 
he was mad about has married somebody 
else.” 

The invalid sighed ; then she considered 
a scheme to upset her husband’s hopes. 

“You can’t tell his mother anything. 
She’d never believe it, I’m sure. But 
there’s one you might speak to next time 
you are down there. I mean Emanuel 
Codd. He’s old, and he’s worked for the 
Pomeroys all his life. If you was to tell 
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him that his master and Mr. Cawker are 

caballing he might use his wits to pre- 

vent it.” 

“I heard the word ‘pheasant,’” said 
Mary, “and father was showing Mr. 
Pomeroy his air-gun when I went in.” 

“Pheasants, of course. "Tis the pheasant 
time in a few days. Many an’ many a 
woman finds it hard to forgive A’mighty 
God for making pheasants, Mary; and 
lm one of ’em. When I’m left alone on 
my back here sometimes, and all’s still, 
and I hear the birds croaking out ’pon 
the Moor, as they will in May, my heart 
gets as cold as a lump of ice, and I look 
on to October, and spring be nought to 
me.” 

“Be brave about it,” said Mary Cawker. 
“Can’t go on forever. One of two things 
must happen to father afore many more 
years pass: he must be catched red- 
handed or he must give it up.” 

“He'll never give it up.” 

“Then he'll go on till he’m too weak 
in the hams to escape, and they’ll take 
him.” 

“A blessed hope,” said the sufferer. 
“For if they catch Mr. Cawker I must go 
in the infirmary and end my days in one 
of they incurable homes, all easy and com- 
fortable.” 

“Better still that father should reform. 
Stranger things have happened. He’s 
often thought of it quite serious himself, 
for that matter. Anyway, I'll speak to 
Emanuel Codd and ax him to do what he 
can. I’m hopeful that doctor won’t let 
father out of the house for a fortnight 
yet, and by that time pheasants will run 
a bit cheaper, maybe, and be less worth 
shooting.” 

“You don’t know Mr. Cawker,” an- 
swered her mother. “If pheasants be 
cheaper, so many the more will he shoot 
of ’em—that’s his way. He never makes 
any mistake of that sort.” 

Then Moleskin got up and returned to 
the fire, while Ives, expressing a hope 
that he would soon be perfectly well 
again, set off home. 

“A noble young man—a right down 
follower of Christ,” said the poacher 
quite seriously after Pomeroy had left. 
“All for share and share alike, and up- 
lifting the humble and meek. As good 
as a sermon, I’m sure.” 
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But Mrs. Cawker cast a withering 
glance from her couch. 

“You bad old devil!” she said. “Drink 
your broth and shut your mouth. You 
ought to blush for yourself every time 
you pass a young chap. ‘Christ,’ indeed! 
I wonder you dare to take the Name.” 


Mary was as good as her word, and 
made an opportunity to see the head man 
of Vixen Tor Farm. She supposed him 
the friend of Ives Pomeroy, and discussed 
the farmer in absolute ignorance that she 
spoke with his enemy. 

“A son of Belial be your father,” said 
Mr. Codd. “I don’t say it out of no ill 
feeling to you or your poor mother; but 
Moleskin’s right down wicked, and as to 
Ives Pomeroy, he’s gunpowder for any 
devil’s match—always have been.” 

“Warn him, then. Tell him what me 
and mother know only too well: that my 
father’s no friend to him or any young 
fellow.” 

“How should such a youth have 
friends?” asked Codd bitterly. “Look at 
me—a person of some account, I believe, 
and pretty well up in human nature. He 
flouts me, calls me names, scoffs at my 
large sense! “Tis quite enough for me 
to offer advice, for him to scorn it. If I 
told him to stick to Moleskin through 
thick and thin I dare say he’d never see 
your father again. But if I warned him 
that he was doing a dangerous deed he’d 
only laugh in my face.” 

“His mother, then.” 

_“That’s no good. She don’t understand 
him worth a rap. Too soft with him by 
far, as I’ve told her. till I’m sick of tell- 
ing her.” 

“Well, there it is,” said the girl. “We 
can’t do no more. They are going into 
something together, and my father’s 
pretty well again now, so you may be sure 
‘twill happen soon. Pheasants ’tis; and 
that’s all I know about it.” 

“Tl keep it in mind,” answered Eman- 
uel; and he did. 

Upon reflection he guessed pretty ac- 
curately at his enemy’s intention, but in- 
stead of making any appeal to Ives, the 
old man went elsewhere. At the Jolly 
Huntsmen various people were gathered 
together on the following Saturday night, 
and in the course of general conversation 
















































































Pomeroy uttered opinions which brought 
upon him the harsh condemnation of 
Matthew Northmore. The farmer, to do 
him justice, spoke from conviction, not 
personal bias. But Ives answered angrily, 
and it required the united efforts of Peter 
and Joel Toop to silence the disputants. 

Immediately afterward Northmore left 
the bar and Emanuel Codd followed him. 
Among the latter’s failings was a lack of 
physical courage, but he had shared the 
farmer’s indignation and taken his part 
in the argument with Ives. Therefore 
Matthew heard him now and seriously 
considered the things that he spoke. 

Codd explained that the master of 
Vixen Tor Farm was in league with a 
poacher, and this Northmore already 
guessed. But when the labourer de- 
cleared that Ives had actually planned to 
help Moleskin, then Northmore viewed 
the facts more gravely. For the time, 
however, he had fought and conquered 
his personal hatred of Pomeroy, as now 
appeared. 

“For his mother’s sake I’d do anything 
to save the fool,” he said. “A sharp cau- 
tion is about the mos! likely thing to 
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steady him. No business of mine, but yet 
I'll make it so. Leave the rest to me. 
I'll talk to Inspector Bachelor and get him 
to warn Pomeroy. The young dolt is only 
looking at this business from one point 
of view. If he saw it from another he 
might stop his folly.” 

Then Codd departed, a disappointed 
man. He had hoped that Northmore 
would lay a trap for the enemy ; but that 
was not Matthew’s intention. His own 
heart had taught him much since Ruth’s 
refusal. He bore ill-will toward Ives, 
but the temptation to use this knowledge 
as a weapon was very slight. First he 
determined to take no step at all. Then, 
as became a man, he decided actually to 
help the younger. He changed his mind 
thrice before the issue, but finally he en- 
deavoured to do Ives a service and spoke 
to the local inspector of police concerning 
him. His good offices came too late; and 
his words, instead of being a friendly hint 
to Inspector Bachelor, who was himself 
a father, that he might try and help a 
young man out of harm’s way, presented 
the policeman with a valuable clue. For 
Ives had already fallen. 











































































































































EARTH LETTER 


cows York, January 15, 1906. 
q URSUANT to my prom- 
¥ise that if I should reach 
Earth I would send some 
saccount of my adventures 
ato the Martian Recorder, 
#1 write this letter and 
mumianas send it back by the aero- 
lite car that brought me. First let me 
apprize you of the fact that Earthians 
are as like us as two peas, as the saying 
is. They dress differently, but not being 
a woman, their fashions do not interest 
me enough to cause me to write about 
them. They have different laws, but law 
is a dry subject at best, and when all’s 
said and done, I do not care to write of 
anything save what teases my pen, so let 
us leave the configuration of the land, 
the aspect of the cities and many kindred 
subjects to later letters. And let us hope 
that the series will stop before I reach 
them, for there is enough else to write 
about. 

I landed in the sea, was picked up by a 
steamer (yes, they have steam and elec- 
tricity and some things that we have not, 
while we better them at some points) and 
was landed at New York, which is the 
Metropolis of the Western Division of 
Earth’s surface. It will surprise Mar- 
tians to learn that Earthians in this part 
of the place speak our language. It will 
also surprise them to know that there are 
dozens of languages in use on Earth, 
owing to an accident at a place called 
Babel, the rights of which I have not 
been able to get at. They call this New 
York language “English,” because it 
came originally from a place called Eng- 
land. Just how we happen to speak a 
common language would be worth find- 
ing out, but it indicates beyond doubt 
that communication between Mars and 
Earth was effected long ago and the 
means of transit forgotten. Whether it 
was first spoken in Mars or whether one 
of the Englanders came to Mars with it 
I cannot ascertain. And, indeed, my time 
has been so taken up since I arrived in 
being “entertained”—that is, hospitably 
dealt with and not necessarily amused— 
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that I have had no time for study. I am 
taking in things as they come along, and 
my letters must perforce be more or less 
desultory. In fact, those of my readers 
who are familiar with my “Letters by a 
Butterfly” will know better than to look 
for anything very heavy. 

Yesterday I went to my first “recep- 
tion”; that is, a gathering of men and 
women, who were packed into a smallish 
room and who were received by a woman 
who was probably called the receiver, 
following the logic of our language. But 
of this I cannot say surely. She shook 
each one by the hand as he came in, and 
then, to drop into Martian slang, she 
“shook him.” 

When I arrived there were already so 
many in the room that it was difficult to 
move about, and the air was distressingly 
hot, and yet the utmost good nature pre- 
vailed. Such close proximity of Martians 
would have resulted in a riot. But people 
continued to arrive even after the events 
of the affair were under way. 

I noticed a very intellectual looking 
man near me, and I purposed engaging 
him in conversation, to the end that I 
should be instructed in the customs of 
Farthians, but just as I squirmed to his 
side and opened my mouth to speak a 
young man with very long hair sat down 
to a blackish looking box mounted on 
carved legs and began to run his hands 
horizontally up and down some forty or 
fifty black and white sticks that were so 
arranged that they were depressed a 
quarter of an inch whenever he touched 
them. This tapping of the sticks resulted 
in a queer sound that issued from the 
interior of the box, and which they called 
“music.” I cannot describe it, as we have 
nothing like it in Mars, but it did not 


seem to worry the mob of people 
at all, for most of them went on 
talking. This struck me as_ being 


rude, because the young man had evi- 
dently been asked to exercise his fingers 
on the blocks of wood, that they might 
notice the way in which he did it. There 
were some, however, who stopped talking 
and seemed much impressed by what they 



































heard and saw, and when he stopped, 
nearly all in the room brought their hands 
together smartly, as if one should try 
to spank his right hand with his left. 


The noise was unpleasant, but no 
worse than the performance on the 
box had been. This spanking evidently 
had the effect of. making the young 
man engage in more digital mani- 
festations. 

It annoyed me, as I wished to talk, and 
the noise was what we call weird. When 
he began the second bit of noise, the chat- 
tering, which had never entirely ceased, 
increased in power, and I thought I would 
get a chance to ask the intellectual gentle- 
man some questions, but it was not to 
be so. The piece was short, and when it 
was ended another young man who had 
been clenching his hands with impatience 
in a corner of the room came forward 
and asked every one in the room to crowd 
into an even smaller space, as he wanted 
to “recite.” That is what he called it, and 
I think I liked it less than the striking of 
the box, because it was merely the utter- 
ance of words in a most unusual way, 
with many strange glances and raisings of 
the voice and lowerings of the same and 
stampings and mouthings and the most 
curious succession of facial contortions 
that I ever saw. 

His deliverance seemed to affect differ- 
ent people in various ways. Some of 
them uttered short grunts that seemed to 
indicate that they were disturbed, but 
others, more especially the women, patted 
their gloved hands together and said, 
“Tcharming.” 

Just as the young man was going to 
deliver himself of another torrent of 
words I heard a lady say to the “receiver,” 
“T have brought Mrs. X. with me es- 
pecially to hear Miss Hiller. She is very 
rich and a great deal may come of it, 
but she can’t wait much longer, as she 
lives out of town. Can’t Miss Hiller 
begin at once?” The young man was 
clearing his throat and looking at every 
one in the room in turn, to compel silence, 
I suppose, but at this point a very large 
and elderly lady with a huge amount of 
clothing of all sorts upon her came 
waddling up to the “receiver” and said, 
“If you want me to hear that ‘boy violin- 
ist,’ please have him play at once, as I 
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am due at the Dysant’s at five o’clock, and 
it is almost that now.” 

I felt sorry for the “receiver.” She 
had planned this reception out of the 
goodness of her heart, I dare say, but she 
looked half badgered to death, and she 
seldom got a chance to say more than a 
word to any one, the interruptions of all 
sorts were so incessant. She could not 
stop the young man just then, but she 
nodded and smiled at the warmly clad old 
lady and also to the one with a friend, 
and then the young man began to release 
many words enunciated in a manner dif- 
ferent from ordinary language. I heard 
some one say it was excellent “Irish dia- 
lect,” but that conveyed nothing very 
clear to my mind, and I could not see 
where any excellence came in. The 
words he used seemed to have been pent 
up in his brain in a certain order, and 
they were very evidently not said for the 
first time, because they had an undefin- 
ably worn air about them, and were 
unlike anything I had ever heard in Mars, 
but the people seemed to like this last 
very much, as they all laughed heartily, 
and one man said, “That’s something 
like,” although, as I say, I could not see 
that it was like anything. 

At different times I heard four people 
say in an undertone that could not escape 
a Martian’s ears, “Oh, I wish I was out 
of this. I’ve got to go to another, and 
I'll be late.” 

Now, will some kind Martian please 
tell me why they should be in a hurry to 
go to another torture chamber if they 
were sorry they had come to this one? 
Logic does not seem to be a strong point 
with these Earthians. 

But now the young man was through, 
and I was curious to see which would 
come out next, the boy violinist (of him 
later) or the young girl. I did not wish 
to have the rich lady go away, for I have 
already learned that the rich can be of 
great help to “struggling artists.” They 
seldom are of any help (so I am told), 
but they can be. 

First a word as to “artists.” As near 
as I can make out, it is a word that is 
used to denote the people who interrupt 
conversation at these receptions. Noth- 
ing could be more different than the 
method employed by the one who talked 












































so strangely and the one who ran his 
fingers over the articulated sticks in the 
box, and only the former was entirely 
successful in stopping conversation, but 
both were called artists and both had long 
hair. I met a “plainsman” (one who lives 
on the big meadows) on the street, and 
his hair flowed to his shoulders, and I 
asked if he were an artist, but found 
that he was “an altogether different order 
of feline,” as Sakalana would say. 

But “to get back to our sheep.” The 
Miss Hiller stepped up alongside the 
mounted box and stood there and the 
people came out of their cramped posi- 
tions and stopped their talk to listen to 
her. Another young woman came forth 
and sat down in front of the box, and 
again those dreadful sounds issued from 
it, and Miss Hiller opened her mouth and 
spoke—and yet she did not speak. That 
is, I could not make out a single word 
that she was saying, although she moved 
her lips and her tongue, and all the while 
there issued from her throat such sounds 
as one hears when domestic animals are 
bereft of their young. It set my teeth 
to aching, but it pleased everybody in 
the room except the rich lady, who left 
with her friend ina hurry. I heard-after- 
ward that she had to “catch a train,” 
although what she intended doing with it 
after she had caught it I did not know. I 
hope that she did something for Miss Hil- 
ler, for she was in need of speedy aid. 
I have since learned that Miss Hiller talks 
this inarticulate language and makes 
these dire sounds in order to raise money, 
and that people pay her to come and do 
it—but not if they can get her for 
nothing. 

The much clothed lady was still “wait- 
ing patiently about,” as Sakalana has it, 
and after Miss Hiller had become inar- 
ticulate again to the accompaniment of 
rhythmic thuds from the black box, the 
“boy violinist” came out. 

A violinist is one who performs on a 
“violin,” which is another box, only a 
small one, across which a stick is drawn, 
and the result is another interruption to 
conversation strangely like that which 
came from the throat of Miss Hiller, and 
even more effectual. 

The boy was what we would call a 
weakling. He had curly hair quite long 
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enough to make an artist of him and blue 
eyes and a little mouth and slender arms 
and legs, and he did not look as if he 
would ever be strong enough to do his 
share of fighting. Altogether, the sort 
who would be placed in one of our gym- 
nasiums until he should acquire plenty 
of brawn. But how'they liked him! He 
did not have to open his mouth at all, 
as the box contained all the noises he 
needed, but as soon as he made his ap- 
pearance the much-clothed lady said, 
“The darling! I must have him at my 
reception next Wednesday” (the same as 
our Waralana). And every one in the 
room said something that ended in a sort 
of purr. 

You should have heard the noises he 
produced. I wished for the box of sticks 
or even Miss Hiller before he was half 
through. It was awful, or, to express it 
in the words of a woman who stood next 
to me, “It was divinely beautiful. So 
poetic, so full of temperament.” 

And that reminds me that “tempera- 
ment,” the exact meaning of which no 
one can tell me, is a thing that every 
artist must have if he is desirous of being 
successful. Whether it relates to his ap- 
pearance or the quality of diabolism 
appertaining to the sounds he produces, 
or whether it means his general expres- 
sion, I cannot tell, but every artist at the 
reception had it “to incinerate,” as Saka- 
lana would say. And the boy was sat- 
urated with it. Every one said so. He 
would rub the box with the stick, and 
groans and squeals would issue from it, 
and they would all sigh and say, “Such 
temperament!” And when he finally got 
tired of making a noise, those people 
made a rush for him, and I thought at 
first that I had misjudged their feelings, 
and that they were going to ill-treat him, 
as bullies hector slender, curly-headed 
boys in dear old Mars, but they wanted 
to hug him. Every woman and every 
girl in that room kissed him and hugged 
him until I was sure he had been reduced 
to pulp. The men let him alone, and I 
heard one say, “Now, if it had been 
Miss Hiller it would be different.” 

After the weakling had brought more 
noises out of the violin and the women 
had exhausted themselves and him with 
ejaculations and huggings, everything 
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stopped except the talk, so that the people 
might eat and drink. A maiden brought 
a tray on which was a steaming yellow 
liquid in cups. It was slightly astringent 
and somewhat sweet, but it had no per- 
ceptible after effect, so I do not know 
why the people drank it. I would have 
liked to see them drink something that 
would call out their real natures, but I 
and the rest had to be content with this 
“tea,” as they called it, and with little 
slabs of a dry, powdery stuff that choked 
me before I learned how to take it into 
my throat. It was called “crackers,” or 
“biscuit.” Some called it crackers, and 
others more modish called it biscuit. It 
seemed to be an acquired taste; so, too, I 
fancy, is the music. I do not intend to 
acquire them. . 

But the best, or I should say the worst, 
was yet to come. Among those present 
was a lady of commanding presence and 
whose hair was long, although I have 
noticed that many of the commanding 
looking ladies in New York have short 
hair. Of course, they are not artists, but 
they have their own way of quelling con- 
versation—and that without the use of 
the box of the violin; but of that 
later. 

This lady was a professional performer 
on the “piano,” which is a technical name 
for the black box on legs. I am told that 
it means “soft,” but I fancy that that is 
an Earthian joke. A professional is one 
who does things for money that he 
couldn’t be hired to do for love. When it 
became noised abroad that this pianist 
was in the room, many of those present 
were wild to hear her play on the box, 
because ordinarily one has to pay admis- 
sion before she will strike a single stick. 
Now, I happen to know that the lady who 
was giving the reception was very proud 
of her black box. She thought that the 
sounds which issued from it were much 
less awful than those which issued from 
the boxes of other makers, or, as she 
would have put it, “her piano had an 
unusually fine tone.” But when she, 
egged on by various people, asked this 
“Signora Pianella” (for such was her odd 
name) to play something the piano hitter 
snorted and said: 

“What, on that? Do you think I don’t 
value my reputation?” 
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And at this the “receiver” coloured, but 
she kept her temper and said something 
about Signora Pianella being able to 
make a fine instrument out of the poorest, 
a remark the gist of which escaped me. 
Then others of those present urged her 
whenever they got a chance between the 
different tortures, and notably while they 
were disseminating the “tea,” so at last 
she consented to do one “little thing.” 
And she hoped they would remember that 
she was used to a “grand stoneway,” 
whatever that meant. 

Oh, if you could have seen the things 
that had to be done before she was ready. 
First the box had to be pushed about until 
the light fell on the parallel sticks. Then 
she declared that it was really outrageous 
to ask her to “play” on such an apology 
for a “piano” as that; that it would make 
her lose caste; that it would debase her 
style; that it might get into the papers, 
and she did hope there were no reporters 
present, but if there were she hoped 
they’d be sure to come to her after the 
performance that her name might not be 
misspelled. Then she sat down on the 
queer little chair, the seat of which could 
be raised or lowered by twirling it, the 
stem of it being a screw. But she found 
that she could not twirl it high enough to 
suit the length of her legs, so they 
brought her books to sit on, and then she 
found that the light fell the wrong way 
after all, and they had to move the huge 
thing once more. And when she was 
finally seated in front of it she audibly 
wished that there were no gentlemen 
present so that she might remove her 
waist, as it always made her perspire to 
perform in a small room. And when 
some of the men made as if they would 
leave, she begged them to remain, as the 
more there were in the room the better 
she could play. 

For me, I felt that some one should ad- 
minister corporal punishment, but an old 
gentleman told me that this was merely 
the freakishness of genius, and that she 
was one of the fimest box hitters on earth. 
I still stick to my own terminology, but 
I ought to say that “piano player” or 
“pianist” is the correct term. 

Finally she let her fingers chase one 
another up and down the corduroy road, 
and then she sank into herself and 
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groaned that it was a sin against one’s 
artistic conscience to have anything to 
do with such a rattle box—and she did 
well to call it that. Then she called for 
some one to open a window, because she 
knew she would faint if she took violent 
exercise in such a small, close room. And 
indeed it was stewingly hot, and I 
thought it spoke wonders for the good 
nature and high breeding of the ladies 
and gentlemen that I heard no oaths. 
Martians would have sworn like the tow 
boys on the twin canals under like condi- 
tions. 

When she at last began, she gave the 
path of sticks no rest from her finger- 
falls. Up and down she scampered and 
pounded and dug and ramped and 
clawed, and as she had caused the cover 
of the box to be raised there was no 
attempt at concealment, but the noises 
came forth undisguised. It made me feel 
faint, and I was glad when she had made 
an end. 

And then the poor, packed people 
ejaculated loudly and patted their hands 
and said things in strange languages and 
begged her to bring out whatever com- 
bination of noises was left in the piano, 
and she shrugged her shoulders and 
said, “I hope that you have not thought 
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of the instrument, but only of my 
playing.” 

For me, I had thought of both, for I 
could not help it. But I well knew that 
since it ‘had been so hard to get her to do 
one thing, nothing could induce her to 
resume relations with the box again. 
However, in that I showed my ignorance 
of Earthian nature. She who had been 
led so reluctantly to the devil’s casket 
now could not have been torn from it, 
and again and again invented combina- 
tions of figures on the wooden slats that 
gave rise to many and varied disturbances 
within the case; yet at the end of each set 
of combinations there were those who 
patted their hands, but each time with less 
fervour, and I heard many speak of catch- 
ing trains who did not look as if they 
were strong enough. These hurried out 
into the hallway, some shaking the hands 
of the “receiver” and some failing to do 
so. As for me, I felt that I could stand 
the crowd, the heat and the devilish noise 
no longer, so [ went to the “receiver” and 
told her that while I did not know how 
to catch trains, I believed I would go 
outside and catch my breath, and so I 
left her, with the wooden slats still 
rattling and the artist steaming with 
ardour. 

Charles Battell Loomis. 
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CHITTENDEN’S “PHYSIOLOGICAL ECONOMY 
IN NUTRITION.” By Professor Russell H. 
Chittenden. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 


The universal delight in the pleasures of the 
table will always interfere with the proper ap- 
plication of the principles of dietetics. As 
“man is the only animal that drinks when it is 
not thirsty,” so man is the only animal that 
takes food merely because it tickles his palate, 
stimulates a jaded appetite with spices, and 
then eats to repletion. Leaving out of con- 
sideration gluttons and the self-indulgent, 
there is an overwhelmingly large majority 
that eats improper food and overeats, honestly 
believing that it is pursuing a proper course. 
As time-honoured as the old method of coun- 
terpoising the grist with a stone is the belief 
that a large amount of animal food is requisite 
during any considerable physical exertion, 
during any activity needing staying power, or 
during any pressure from responsibility or 
worry. Former eminent authorities on diet 
and food have taken for granted as a standard 
the average amount of food naturally con- 
sumed by men who are really products of 
generations of high living. These dietetic ex- 
perts have mastered the physiology of nutri- 
tion, and computed exactly the intake and out- 
put of various elementary components of food. 
But it has been reserved for Chittenden to 
show that the previous standards were faulty. 
The previously unquestioned dictum of Carl 
Voit, of Munich, was that a man of the average 
body weight of 70 to 75 kilos (150 to 165 lbs.), 
doing moderate physical work, requires daily 
118 grams of proteid food (including meat, 
milk, eggs, fish, lobsters, brains, kidneys), of 
which 105 grams should be absorbable, 56 
grams of fat, and 500 grams of carbohydrate 
(starches and sugars). This Voit standard has 
been commonly accepted. Many foreign obser- 
vers have corroborated his statements; and 
our own Atwater has stated, after many ob- 
servations upon the dietetic habits of different 
classes of people and under different condi- 
tions of life, that as liberal a daily allowance 
of proteid as 125 grams would seem desirable. 
On the other hand, experimental work done 
during the last four years has suggested the 
possibility that the real physiological needs of 
the body may be met by a much lower stand- 
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ard of diet. Professor Chittenden was led to 
doubt the almost universal belief in the effi- 
cacy of a rich and abundant diet to strengthen 
the body and increase mental vigour. Every- 
one agrees that proteid decomposition products 
are a constant menace to the well-being of the 
body. The baleful effects of uric acid in gout 
are admitted. Liver and kidneys undergo con- 
stant strain in their effort to rid the body of 
the nitrogenous waste-products resulting from 
an excess of proteid foods. In addition, there 
is the danger to the body from intestinal 
putrefaction and toxemia, should it lose its 
ability to digest and absorb the excess of food 
consumed. 

The results reached by Horace Fletcher, 
who spent several weeks under observation in 
the laboratory of Professor Chittenden, con- 
firmed Professor Chittenden in his convic- 
tions; and he thereupon instituted a series of 
very instructive experiments, so planned as to 
show that body equilibrium and nitrogen equi- 
librium can be maintained for many months, or 
even years, on a low proteid diet, vigour be- 
ing unabated and proper resistance to disease 
being secured. He pursued a series of experi- 
ments on each of three types of individuals, 
whom he describes as follows: 

“First. A group of five men of varying ages, 
connected with Yale University as professors 
and instructors; men who while leading ac- 
tive lives have not engaged in very active mus- 
cular work. They were selected as repre- 
sentatives of the mental worker rather than 
the physical worker, although several of them 
in the performance of their daily duties had 
to be on their feet in the laboratory a good 
portion of the day. 

“Second. A detail of thirteen men, volunteers 
from the Hosp.‘al Corps of the United States 
Army and representatives of the moderate 
worker; men who for a period of six months 
took each week-day a vigofous amount of 
systematic exercise in the gymnasium, in ad- 
dition to the routine work connected with 
their daily life as members of the United 
States Hospital Corps. These men were of 
different nationalities, ages and temperaments. 

“Third. A group of eight young men, students 
in Yale University, all thoroughly trained 
athletes, and some of them with exceptional 
records in athletic events.” 
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Gradually reducing the amount of albumi- 
nous or proteid food taken each day, in the 
course of a month he had put his men on a 
diet which supplied but 5 to 9 grams of nitro- 
gen to the professional men, about Io grams 
per day to the soldiers, and about 6 to 9 grams 
daily to the athletes, against 16 to 18 grams 
as demanded by the Voit standard. In all 
cases there was no loss of mental or physical 
strength, while body and nitrogen equilibrium 
were maintained. The soldiers were conscious 
of less fatigue than formerly. One of the 
athletes won two championships while on the 
diet, others making steady gains in ability, im- 
proving their digestions, playing strong basket 
ball games, running long distances, or improv- 
ing steadily in wrestling. An example of 
meals for the athletes follows: 

“Breakfast—Orange, 150 grams; roll, 57 
grams; butter, 17 grams; coffee, 159 grams; 
sugar, 14 grams. 

“Lunch.— Fried farina, 74 grams; syrup, 48 
grams; potato, 250 grams; lima beans, 50 
grams; coffee, 150 grams; sugar, 14 grams. 
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“Dinner.—Rice croquette, 92 grams; syrup, 
48 grams; string beans, 93 grams; mashed 
potato, 352 grams; bread, 40 grams; butter, 
8 grams; coffee, 150 grams; sugar, 14 grams. 

“Evening.—Beer, 450 grams.” 

Perhaps the point that interests most people 
is the economical importance of these results. 
Habit and sentiment are changed with diffi- 
culty, even in the face of demonstrated results. 
But the fact that but one-half as much money 
need be spent for meat, milk and eggs as 
has before been deemed essential will excite 
interest and stimulate study in at least one- 
third of the enlightened. To-day the cost of 
animal food is great. It has increased in our 
cities about 80 per cent. during six years. The 
cost of the albuminous or animal part of the 
present average diet amounts to at least four- 
ninths of the cost of the entire food supply of 
practically all but the poor. The adoption of 
Professor Chittenden’s standard will result in 
immense saving to the family and the com- 
munity. 

Albert Warren Ferris. 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most popu- 
lar new books in order of demand, as sold be- 
tween the 1st of June and the ist of July. 
NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN. 


1. The Flyers. 





McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) 

1.25. 

. The Beloved Vagabond. Locke. (Lane.) 
$1.50. ; 

. Alice-for-Short. De Morgan. ( Holt.) $1.75. 

. Where the Trail Divides. Lillibridge. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Country House. (Put- 

Little. (Cen- 


N 


un Sw 


Galsworthy. 
nam.) $1.50. 

6. The Lady of the Decoration. 

tury.) $1.00. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN. 


1. The Beloved Vagabond. Locke. (Lane.) 
$1.50. 

2. Joseph Vance. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 

. Running Water. Mason. (Century.) $1.50. 

. The Haunters of the Silences. Roberts. 

(Page.) $2.00. 


> w 











MART 


5. The Mayor’s Wife. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

6. The Midnight Guest. White. (McBride.) 
$1.50. 


ATLANTA, GA. 








. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. 
tury.) $1.00. 

. Running Water. Mason. (Century.) $1.50 

. The Mayor’s Wife. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Virginia. 

Clure, Phillips.) 


(Cen- 


> wh 


Williamson. (Mc- 
$1.50. - 
Kaufman. 


5. The Stolen Throne. ( Moffat, 
Yard.) $1.50. 

6. The Adventuress. Stanton. (McBride.) 
$1.50. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





1. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

2. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.00. 

3. The Port of Missing Men. Nicholson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

4. The Star of Valhalla. Gross. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 





























s. New Chronicles of Rebecca. Wiggin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25. 


6. The Sinner. Fogazzaro. (Putnam.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


1. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.00. ps 
2. The Princess Virginia. Williamson. (Mc- 


Clure, Phillips.) $1.50. 


3. Susan. Oldmeadow. (Luce.) $1.50. 

4. Beatrix of Clare. Scott. (Lippincott.) 
$1.50. 

5. Old Home House. Lincoln. (Barnes.) 
$1.50. 

6. The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

1. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.00 

2. The Mayor’s Wife. Green. ( Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) . $1.50. 

3. Felicity. Laughlin. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


4. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 


s. Alice-for-Short. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 


6. The Port of Missing Men. Nicholson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
1. The Malefactor. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 
2. The Mayor’s Wife. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 
3. The Doctor. Connor: (Revell.) $1.50. 
4. Jerry, Junior. Webster. (Century.) $1.50. 
5. Felicity. Laughlin. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
6. The Port of Missing Men. Nicholson. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1. The Brass Bowl. 
rill.) $1.50. 


Vance. (Bobbs-Mer- 


2. The Princess Virginia. Williamson. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips.) $1.50. 
3. Langford of the Three Bars. Boyles. 


(McClurg.) $1.50. 
. Joseph Vance. De Morgan. 
. The Port*of Missing Men. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
. The Flyers. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.25. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


(Holt.) . $1.50. 


(Holt.) $1.75. 
Nicholson. 


un 


=~ 


1. Joseph Vance. De Morgan. 

2. Ackroyd of the Faculty. Ray. 
Brown.) $1.50. 

3. The Lady of the Decoration. 


tury.) $1.00. 
4. The Cave Man. Corbin. 


$1.50. 
5. The Invader. Woods. 
6. The World’s Warrant. 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 


(Appleton. ) 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Davis. 
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( Little, 
Little. (Cen- 


(Houghton, 





MART 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


1. Susan. Oldmeadow. (Luce.) $1.50. 

2. The Sinner. Fogazzaro. (Putnam.) $1.50. 

3. Alice-for-Short. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 

4. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

5. The Slim Princess. Ade. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.25. 

6. = Veiled Lady. Smith. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


1. The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

2. New Chronicles of Rebecca. Wiggin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25. 

3. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.00. 

4. Alice-for-Short. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 

5. The Port of Missing Men. Nicholson. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

6. The Captain of the Kansas. Tracy. (Clode.) 
$1.50. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

1. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. 
tury.) $1.00. 

. The Gentleman Ragman. Nesbit. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. 
Brown.) $1.50. 


(Cen- 


iS) 


(Little, 


v5) 


4. The Militants. Andrews. (Scott.) $1.50. 

5. —— of Clare. Scott. (Lippincott.) 
T.50. 

6. New Chronicles of Rebecca. Wiggin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25. 

DENVER, COLO. 

1. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.00 

2. Hilma Eldridge. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


3. The Port of Missing Men. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


Nicholson. 


4. Three Men and a Maid. Fraser. (Clode.) 
$1.50. 
5. New Chronicles of Rebecca. Wiggin. 


(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25. 
6. The Long Labrador Trail. 
(Outing.) $1.50. 


Wallace. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


1. The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

2. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.00. 

3. The Lion and the Mouse. Hornblow. 
(Dillingham.) $1.50 

4. Aunt Jane of Sreecky, Hall. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

5. The Port of Missing Men. Nicholson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

6. The Princess Virginia. Williamson. (Mc- 


Clure, Phillips.) $1.50. 
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. Running Water. 
. The Mayor’s Wife. 


. Langford of the Three Bars. 


. The Mayor's Wife 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Port of Missing Men. Nicholson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
. The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
(Century.) $1.50. 
Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 


Mason. 


rill.) $1.50. 


. Partners of Providence. Stewart. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50 
. The Lady of “the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.00. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
. Felicity. Laughlin. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.00. 
. The Flyers. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.25. 
. The Princess Virginia. Williamson. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips.) $1.50. 
. The Beloved Vagabond. Locke. (Lane.) 
$1.50. 
» Dulcibel. Peterson. (Winston.) $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.00. 
. Brain and Personality. Thomson. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.20. 


. The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 
. The Trimmed Lamp. Henry. (McClure, 
Phillips.) $1.00. 
. New Chronicles of Rebecca. Wiggin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25. 
. Nearest the Pole. Peary. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $4.80. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
. The Princess Virginia. Williamson. (Mc- 
Clure. Phillips.) $1.50. 
. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 


. Beatrix of Clare. Scott. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 

. The Mayor’s Wife. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) ‘$1.50. 

. The Midnight Guest. White. (McBride.) 
$1.50 

. The Port of Missing Men. Nicholson. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





. The Cruise of the Shining Light. Duncan. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Perfect Tribute. Andrews. (Scrib- 
ner.) 50c. 

. New Chronicles of Rebecca. Wiggin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25. 

. Through the Eye of a Needle. Howells. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


Boyles. (Mc- 


( Bobbs- Mer- 


Clurg.) $1.50. 
Green. 
rill.) $1.50. 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


1. The Mayor’s Wife. 
rill.) $1.50. 


Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 


2. The Sinner. Fogazzaro. (Putnam.) $1.50. 

3. Alice-for-Short. De Morgan. ( Holt.) 
tween 

4. By Right Divine. Sage. (Little, Brown.) 


1.50 
5. The Wingless Victory. 


1. The Princess Virginia. 


w 


wn 
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. The Lady of the Decoration. 
. The Tree of Heaven. 


. The Sowing of 


Willcocks. (Lane.) 
$1.50 


. Beatrix of Clare. Scott. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Williamson. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips.) $1.50. 


2. The Tree of Heaven. Chambers. (Apple- 
ton.) $1.50. 
. Running Water. Mason. (Century.) $1.50. 


. The Brass Bowl. Vance. 
$1.50. 

. The Cruise of the Shining Light. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Saint. Fogazzaro. 


( Bobbs- Merrill.) 


Duncan. 


(Putnam.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. The Master of Stair. Bowen. (McClure, 
Phillips.) $1.50. 
. His Courtship. Martin. (McClure, Phil- 
lips.) $1.50. 
. The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 
. The Port of Missing Men. Nicholson. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Running Water. Mason. (Century.) $1.50. 
. Friday the 13th. Lawson. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, 


Alice-for-Short. 
$1.75 


PA. 


De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 


. Beatrix of Clare. Scott. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 


The Mayor’s Wife. 
rill.) $1.50. 


Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
(Cen- 


(Apple- 


Little. 
tury.) $1.00 

Chambers. 
ton.) $1.50 

Alderson Cree. 


: Montague. 
Taylor.) $1.50. 


(Baker, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





. The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

. The End of the Game. Hornblow. (Dil- 
lingham.) $1.50. 

. The Port of Missing Men. Nicholson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Mayor’s Wife. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

. His Courtship. Martin. (McClure, Phil- 
lips.) $1.50. 

. The Flyers. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.25. 
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PORTLAND, ME. 


rill.) $1.50. 


Cave 
$1.50. 


White and Adams. 
Clure, Phillips.) $1.50. 


Man. 


Corbin. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


rill.) 
Clure, Phill 


ton. ) 


4. The Sinner. 
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. The 


. New 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) 
6. 


. The 


. Friday 
Page.) $1. 
. Running Water. 


$1.50. 


. The Tree of Heaven. 


. The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 
_New Chronicles of Rebecca. Wiggin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25. 
. The Princess Virginia. Williamson. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips.) $1.50. 
. The Mayor’s Wife. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 
. The Port of Missing Men. Nicholson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
Aunt Jane.of Kentucky. Hall. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
. The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 
The Turn of the Balance. Whitlock. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
. Half a Rogue. McGrath. (Bobbs-Mer- 


. Alice-for-Short. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75 
. The Mystery. 


(Mc- 


(Appleton. ) 


. The Mayor’s Wife. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
$1.50. 
. The Princess Virginia. 


Williamson. (Mc- 

ips.) $1.50. 
Chambers. (Apple- 
Fogazzaro. (Putnam.) $1.50. 
Nicholson. 


Port of Missing Men. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
By the author of Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 


. Fraulein Schmidt. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. The Princess Virginia. 


Williamson. 


Clure, Phillips.) $1.50. 


. The Brass Bo 


$1.50. 


wl. 


Vance. 


. The Port of Missing Men. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


tury.) $1.00. 


Chroni 


Alice-for-Sho 
$1.75. 


cles 


rt. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. 


of 


De 


Little. 


Rebecca. 
$1.25. 
Morgan. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Port 


of Missing Men. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Virginia. 


Clure, Phillips.) $1.50. 


the 


13th. 
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Mason. 


(Mce- 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) 
Nicholson. 


(Cen- 


Wiggin. 


( Holt.) 


Nicholson. 
Williamson. (Mc- 
awson. (Doubleday, 


(Century.) $1.50. 
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6. 


1. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. 
tury.) $1.00. 
2. Running Water. 


3. 


4. 
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. The Mayor's Wife. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.) $1.50. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

2. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.00. 

. The Port of Missing Men. Nicholson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. New Chronicles Rebecca. Wiggin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25. 
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. The 


. The Flyers. 


. New 
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ton.) $1.50. 


Privateers. | Watson. 
Page.) $1.50. 


The Second Generation. 
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(Doubleday, 
Phillips. (Apple- 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


$1.50. 


. The Training of the Human Plant. 
(Century.) 6oc. 


bank. 


. The Squaw Man. 


Faversham. 


(Cen- 


Mason. (Century.) $1.50. 

Langford of the Three Bars. 
Clurg.) $1.50. 

The Beloved Vagabond. Locke. 


Boyles. (Mc- 
(Lane. ) 
Bur- 


( Harper. ) 


$1.50. 
The Flyers. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.25. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


rill.) $1.50. 


. The Brass Bowl. 


McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.25. 
. The Mayor’s Wife. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.00. 
Chronicles 


(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25. 


. The Beloved Vagabond. 


$1.50. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. 


tury.) $1. 


Port 


De. 


Brass 
rill.) 


of Missing Men. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Virginia. 
Clure, Phillips.) 


Vance. 


Rebecca. Wiggin. 
Locke. (Lane.) 
Little. (Cen- 


00. 
. The Mayor’s Wife. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 
. The Mystery. 
Clure, Phillips.) 
. The Cruise of the Shining Light. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The 


$1.25. 


and Adams. (Mc- 
Duncan. 
Nicholson. 
Williamson. (Mc- 


$1.50. 
PAUL, MINN. 
Bowl. 


$1.50. 
. The Iron Way. Carr. 


( Bobbs- Mer- 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 
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. New Chronicles of Rebecca. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25. 

. Vancouver’s Discovery of Puget Sound. 
Meany. (Macmillan.) $2.50. 

. The Spirit of the American Government. 
Smith. (Macmillan.) $1.25. 

. The Giant’s Strength. King. (Harper.) 

$1.50. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
. The Princess Virginia. Williamson. 
Clure, Phillips.) $1.50. 
. New Chronicles of Rebecca. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25. 
. The Mayor’s Wife. Green. 
rill.) $1.50. 
. The Tree of Heaven. 
ton.) $1.50. 
5. The Mystics. 
. The Flyers. 
$1.25. 


(Mc- 
Wiggin. 
(Bobbs-Mer- 
Chambers. (Apple- 


Thurston. 
McCutcheon. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


. Christian Science. Twain. 
$1.75. 

. Running Water. Mason. (Century.) $1.50. 

. Haunters of the Silences. Roberts. ( Page.) 
$2.00. 

4. Fraulein Schmidt. By the author of Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden. (Scribner.) 


> 
$1.50. 


(Harper. ) 


Wiggin. 
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5. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. 
Brown.) $1.50. 

6. Through the Eye of the Needle. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


(Little, 


Howells. 


From the above list the six best selling 
hooks are selected according to the following 
system: 

POINTS 
A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
“ oe 2d La “ce 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


1. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. 
(Century Co.) $1.00 
2. The Brass Bowl. Vance. 


rill.) $1.50 


( Bobbs-Mer- 


3. The Mayor’s Wife. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 


4. The Port of Missing Men. Nicholson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50 

5. The Princess Virginia. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips.) $1.50 

. New Chronicles of Rebecca. Wiggin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25........... 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH 


Frontispiece. William Dean Howells 


Chronicle and Comment 


The Charles Brockden Brown Portrait i aoe it) 3 
The First American Novelist ; - 3-4 
A. E. W. Mason (portrait) 
A Sherlock Holmes Understudy—The ‘Authors of the 

The Mystery (with portrait of Samuel —— 


Mrs. Henry de la Pasture (with portrait) 
Dr. George M. Gould (with portrait) . 
en 7 (with portrait) 
Pear’ ry, (portrait) 
Canale’ Brassbound's Conversion (with illustration) | 


Adams) ° 6 
Arthur Schnitzler and his Career (with portrait). - 78 
The Late Josiah Flynt (with portrait) . 


Originals of Ihackeray’s Characters—Some Sugges- 
tions by Lewis Melville 


eee 
Caroline Abbot Stanley (portrait) ° ° . - 
Henry Wilmer Rideout (portrait) ° ° ° . 


The Stooping Lady 
Chapters VII. VIII. IX. X. 


The Ethics of Advertising 

The Music of To-morrow 

The Emperor of the Knout eeciated) 

The Symbolism of Russian Revolution (illustrated) 
A New German Illustrator (illustrated) 


The Inside Life of the _— 2 Two ~_ 
Part Il : 


A Duel over Simplified Spelling 
1. The Thrust . 
Il. The Parry and Riposte 


Mr. Howells and American Aristocracies 
Lafcadio Hearn 


Seven or og of the Month 
M. Jusserand’s ‘‘ English Literature” 

i Mr. Mason’s ‘‘ Romantic. Composers ” 

Ill Professor Hyslop’s ‘‘Borderland of Psychical Research” 
IV Mrs. Freeman’s ‘‘ The Light of the Soul” 

V_ Mr. Vachell’s ‘‘ The Face of Clay 

VIS. E. White’s and S. H. roe. ‘* The ‘Mystery ” 
Vil Mr. Nicholson’s ‘‘ The Port of Missing Men” 


The Leading Réles and Some Recent Books 
The Sovereign Remedy—The Kinsman—The Lone Furrow—The 
Secret of Toni—Bob Hampton of Placer—A Draught of the Blue 
Mistral and the Language of the Troubadours 
The Chronicles of the Imp 
Concluded a 
A Grace Before Shakespeare (Poem) 
The Book Mart 


Reader’s Guide to Books Received 
Sales of Books During the Month 


for 
109 


Phantom Wires (with portrait of Arthur Stringer) 
A New Novel by Gustav Frenssen : 


Maurice HEWLETT 
Richarp W. Kemp 
James Huneker 

J. E. Rousitton 
Viapimir G. SIMKHOVITCH 
Garpner C. TEALL 


Louise CLosser HALe 


Benjamin E. Situ 
Harry Tuurston Peck 


A. ScHADE VAN WEsTRUM 
Harrison RuHopes 


Epwarpb Futter 
Lawrence GILMAN 

I. Woopsripce Ritey 
Epwarp CLarK Marsu 
Mary K. Forp 

Richaro HuGHes REMSEN 
Grace IsaBeL COoLBRON 


Freperic TABER Cooper 
Ouive LoGan 


JerFERY FARNOL 
GeorGe HERBERT CLARKE 


The Best Selling Books 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS 


$2.00 PER YEAR 





_ Manuscripts submitted to Tuk BOOKMAN should be addressed to‘ 


‘The Editors of Tue Booxman.” Manuscripts sent 


to any of the Editors persondlly are liable to be mislaid or lost 


Dopp, Mgap & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1907, by Dopp, Meap & Company. All rights reserved 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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The Boston Transcript said of this remarkable book : ‘‘No such collection of blank verse 


dramas has appeared for a generation at least. 


Their publication 


is a literary event of distinct importance.”’ 


LORDS AND LOVERS 


AND OTHER DRAMAS BY 


OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN 


$1.50 net. 


Mr. W. P. Garrison, formerly editor of 
The Nation, says: ‘‘I am at a loss to ex- 
press my wonder at the performance... . 
The beauty of the verse in ‘Lords and 
Lovers’ and ‘ The Siege,’ its stately tread, 
sure rhythm, and classic similes, the deep 

.and natural feelings of the characters, the 
imagination and grace—all moved me as 
do the dramas of established fame.”’ 

Dr. Minot J. Savage says: ‘‘In all sin- 
cerity I say that I have read no dramas 
written in a hundred years that have so 
moved me. I particularly liked ‘The 
Siege,’ but I loved them all.” 

The New York Sun says: ‘‘ It is a privi- 
lege and a surprise, it was unexpected and 





Postage 12 cents. 


it is vastly agreeable to have such a book. 
Here is something strong and fine and 
charming. A good and a remarkable 
book.’’ 


Mr. W. Rolfe, the Shakespearean 
scholar, says: ‘‘ Indeed, I have seen noth- 
ing in the same line, from any English or 
American pen, for the last twenty-five 
years or more which seems to me at all 
to equal it. It is admirable in every way, 
and I congratulate you most sincerely on 
the fame it must bring you.” 

The Chicago Tribune says: ‘‘‘ The 
Shepherd’ expresses what the world is 
feeling in regard to that tortured titaness 
Russia. A profoundly moving play.’’ 





¥UST PUBLISHED. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW STORY 


MADAME DE TREYMES 


Illustrated in color. 


$1.00. 


This brilliant story shows in the most subtle, discerning and striking way the con- 


trast between the French and American views of family relations. 


is a fascinating and remarkable creation. 


Madame de Treymes 


The question of international marriage has 


never before been analysed in so keen and brilliant a way. 





WHISPERING SMITH 


By Frank H. Spearman 


ON NEWFOUND 
RIVER 


By Thomas Nelson Page 
THE TIDES OF 
BARNEGAT 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 


A KNIGHT OF THE 
CUMBERLAND 


By John Fox, Jr. 











STUDIES IN PICTURES 


An introduction to the Famous Galleries 


Author of “Art for Art's Sake,” 


By John C. Van Dyke, ‘“*The Meaning of Pictures,” etc. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


An illuminating account of the conditions under which the great 
masters are seen to-day with many remarks in the different styles of 
Paintings, Marines, Landscapes, Portraits, Figure Painting, etc. 
Invaluable for travelers and lovers of paintings. 


MADAME RECAMIER 


By H. Noel Williams, 


A delightful account of the life, times and friends of this re- 
markable woman, with letters to her from Chateaubriand, Ma- 
dame de Staél, Benjamin Constant, etc. 


Postage extra. 


Author of “ Queens of the French 
Stage,” “* Madame Du Barry,” etc, 


, 


** He has done justice to a subject of unrivaled charm.’’—A theneum. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
QUEEN ANNE 


Her Lire AND Times. By HERBERT PAUL, M.P., author of ‘‘A Life of Froude,” ‘“‘A History of 
Modern England,” etc. With a fac-simile frontispiece in colours and 30 full-page photogravure 
illustrations and 8 smailer ones. 4to, half morocco, $25.00 net. 


An elaborate and brilliant history of Queen Anne and of her times, written by the distinguished author and scholar, 
Mr. Paul, and illustrated in the superb style which characterizes all of Goupil’s famous biographical series. 


QUEEN MARGOT 


Wire oF Henry oF NAvARRE. By H. Nort WILLrams, author of ‘Mme. de Montespan,’’ 
‘Mme. du Barry,’’ ‘*‘ Queens of the French Stage,” etc. With 16 photogravure portraits. 
Small 4to, $7.50 net. 


An unusually attractive volume about the most beautiful and brilliant woman of her time. Married to Henry of Navarre 
on the eve of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, Margaret of Valois's life was passed in one of the most stirring periods of 


French history. EVELYN’S DIARY 


THe Drary AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN EVELYN, Esq., F.R.S., together with the Private 
Correspondence between Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, and Sir Richard Browne, and a Lirz or EVELYN by HENRY B. WHEATLY, 
F.S.A. 4 vols. 8vo, $12.00 net. ° 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMONT 


By ANTHONY, CounT HAMILTON. Edited by ALLAN Fea. J/ilustrated with over 100 portraits 
Srom original paintings by Lely, Riley, Wissing, Cooper, Petitot, etc. Large 8vo, $5.00 net. 


A new and very handsome edition of these famous memoirs of the court of Charles II and the favorites of the 
Restoration. 





THE LIFE AND WORK OF AUGUSTE RODIN 


By FrepericK LAwTon. With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo, $3.75 et. 
An excellently illustrated and authoritative work on this most eminent of modern sculptors. 


ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO 


By Maup CruttweLt. With 50 full-page illustrations. Sq. 12mo(The Library of Art). $2.00 net 
The first book on this artist in any language. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES 


Srupies From Court Lire in THe Later Years of Louis XIV. By G. F. Brapsy. With 
portraits. 8vo, $1.75 net. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


Together with a Life by Freperick TatHam. Edited from the Original Manuscripts, with an 
introduction and Notes, by ARCHIBALD G. B. Russetit. With twelve illustrations. 8vo0, 


$2.00 net. 
THE LOMBARD COMMUNES 


By W. F. Butter, Professor of Modern Languages, Queen’s College, Cork. With many illus: 
trations and maps. 8vo, $3.75 net. 


This book gives the history of the City States of Lombardy, including Milan, Padua, Verona, Ferrara, Bologna, Turin, 
Genoa, etc., and is a delightfully written account of some of the most fascinating pages in history. 


NAPOLEON’S LAST VOYAGES 


Being the Diaries of Admiral Str Tuomas Ussuer on board the ‘‘ Undaunted” and Joun R. 
GLover, Secretary to Rear-Admiral Cockburn, on board the ‘‘Northumberland.’’ With intro- 
duction and notes by J. HoLLanp Ross, author of the ‘‘Life of Napoleon.’’ 8vo, $3.00 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


SELENE ELLE EEE! OLIN ELIE. ERED AE BL I RITE ERA A 
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HALF ..— 
A ROGUE *™ 


MacGrath’s art is perfect. His situations are won- 
derfully well drawn and his plot fresh as a breath 
of Spring.—Brooklyn Citizen. 





‘i 





Illustrated by Half a Rogue has all the charm of its author’s 
HARRISON FISHER previous work in the romantic vein.—New York 
World. 

Full of life, teeming with action, unflagging in 
interest, Half a Rogue is wholly worth while. 
—Nashville American. 

By Harold MacGrath, author of The Man on the 
Box. 


449 pages 
$1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


Saul of Tarsus will make for itself as permanent 
a place as Ben-Hur.—Omaha World-Herald. 


Since Ben-Hur there has been no biblical novel Illustrated by 
equal to Saul of Tarsus.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. ANDRE CASTAIGNE 


Not since Lew Wallace produced Ben-Hur has 442 pages 
there arrived so superb a story of the early Chris- $3.50 postpaid 
tian period as Saul of Tarsus.—Pittsburg Press. 


By Elizabeth Miller, author of The Yoke. 


By the author of O £ 
d La 


= RS 
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DESTINED TO A TREMENDOUS POPULARITY 


Che PORT 
MISSING 














By the Author of “The House of a Thousand Candles” 
416 pages, $1.50 postpaid. THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 
Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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HARPER'S FEBRUARY PUBLICATIONS 





The American Scene Sy Henry James 


This volume records in exquisite prose Mr. James’s imipression on revisit- 
ing his native land after an absence of nearly twenty-five years. American cities 
have never before been accorded such wonderful descriptions as are to be found 
in the chapters on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Washington, 
etc. On the forest-fringed slopes of New Hampshire, or the sandy stretches of 
Cape Cod, or in the sunny warmth of Florida, Mr, James proves himself a con- 
summate master of words with an eye ever keen for the picturesque. 

Crown 8vo, uncut edges, gilt top. Price, $3.00 net 


Sampson Rock of Wall Street 29 Edwin Lefevre 


The feverish life of Wall Street and the ‘‘wheels within wheels’’ of the 
stock-market operations have never been so graphically revealed. There are 
an American girl and American millions to be won, and the hero makes a 
daring fight for them. The story culminates in a tremendous climax such as 
only Wall Street could produce. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


G 00 d H unt in g By Theodore Roosevelt 


This volume offers a series of fascinating tales of big-game hunting and 
out-door life in the West. It is written out of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal expe- 
riences before the beginning of his active political career when there was leisure 
to follow the lonely trail of elk, wolf or antelope in true sportsman fashion. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.00 


Christian Science By Mark Twain 


This book is the result of years of careful investigation of Mrs. Eddy’s 
cult and writings and of the church which she has founded. It is an earnest 
effort to answer impartially those questions. which the public generally have 
been asking about Christian Science. And while it must be ranked as the 
most serious and extended criticism of the subject that has yet been made, it 
is not without frequent tinges of humor which make it, while instructive, also 
deeply entertaining. 

Uniform with book-store edition of Mark Twain’s Works 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo. Price, $1.75 


By the Light of the Soul Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


A new novel by Mary E, Wilkins Freeman needs no further word of 
recommendation. ‘‘ By the Light of the Soul’’ shows this popular author in 
her chosen field of fiction, and at her best. A delightful heroine of New 
England ancestry, an unusual plot which hinges on a youthful marriage that 
is never revealed, scenes of village life, pathos and humor—all make up a story 
of unflagging interest that will add to Mary E. Wilkins’s enduring popularity. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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AL alae alata 
Publications of The Century Co. | 


Ready March 2—A Novel by the Author of ‘‘The Four Feathers’”’ 


RUNNING WATER 


By A. E. W. Mason 


The powerful story of a fine English girl who, loathing the life she leads on the continent with 
an uncongenial, pleasure-loving mother, decides to join her father in London. The grim 
mystery of her father’s establishment and the revelations that quickly follow develop an 
absorbing story of love, intrigue, and adventure. The scenes are laid in London and Switzer- 
land, and no novel has ever pictured more sympathetically the fascination of Alpine climbing. 

Illustrated by H. S. Potter. 12mo, 350 pages, $1.50. 


New and Successful Fiction 
THE LADY OF THE DECORATION THE TREASURE of PEYRE GAILLARD 


By an anonymous writer, “ Frances Little.” A By John Bennett, author of “‘ Master Skylark.” 
charming little book telling the story of a kinder- One of the best tales ever written of acryptogram 
garten teacher in Japan. Full of gay audacity and the fathomed mystery of buried treasure. 

and genuine humor. Seventh printing, $1.00. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


DON-A-DREAMS A MODERN MADONNA 


A new romantic novel by Harvey J. O'Higgins, By Caroline Abbot Stanley, author of “ Order No. 
author of ** The Smoke Eaters."’ A tender whim- 11.” “A narrative of compelling interest." 
sical story, written out of the heart. 12mo, 375 pages, $1.50. 


12mo, 350 pages, $1.50. 
UNCLE WILLIAM 
SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE JOHN By Jennette Lee. Uncle William is considered 


One of the funniest books written in years. By one of the quaintest, dearest and most loveable 
Anne Warner, author of the “Susan Clegg” characters of recent fiction. The New York Times 
stories. Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. says, “It is good to know him.” 

12mo, 300 pages, $1.50. 12mo, 298 pages, $1.50. 








By the Author of “* Present-Day Egypt.”’ 
i. EAGT GE SEEL nue 
By Frederic C. Penfield 


Here is a book delightfully away from the road of the commonplace and conventional traveler. 
The reader is carried through Colombo, the Ceylon hill country, Benares, Canton, Macao, and 
**the world’s most exquisite building.’’ Itis a book to read for the pleasure of its fine descriptions, 
and,moreover, it is one worthy of the consideration of every American interested in foreign trade. 
56 illustrations from drawings and photographs. 8vo, 350 pages with index, $2.00 net, postage 15 cents. 


THE DANGERS OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


By Robert P. Porter 


U. S. Tariff Commissioner, Director of the Eleventh Census, etc. 


An interesting array of facts and figures on this vital subject. Readable, suggestive, valuable. 
$1.80 net, postage 14 cents. 


Li ] th La Of Value to Every American 
NnCcomM the LAWYeP By Frederick Trevor Hill 
The book contains something new about Abraham Lincoln: 
the story of the twenty odd years of his life as a lawyer and 
how it helped make his character and to fit him for his great 
position. Fully illustrated, 330 pages, $2.00 net, postage 14c. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square 
New York City 
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Friday, 


the 


make it notable were it by an unknown author. 


13th 





By THOMAS 
W. LAWSON 


The vital human interest, the realism and power of this love story, would 


The fact that Mr. Lawson 


here makes his debut as a novelist will undoubtedly make it one of the most 


widely read books of the year. 


Frontispiece in color by Ivanowski. 





FIVE SPRING NOVELS 





Te 
Privateers 


Author of “ Hurricane 
Island,’’ etc. 

A sea-yarn, 

breathless with 
excitement. 


Illustrated 
$1.50 





BETTING 


ELEANOR HOYT 
BRAINERD 


Author of the “‘Nancy”’ 
Stories 


A delight- 
fully humorous 
love adventure. 


Illustrated 
$1.25 





A soverin 


Remedy 
By 
FLORA ANNIE 
STEELE 


Author of *‘On the Face 
of the Waters” 

A novel of 
English life— 
powerful, yet 
tender. 


$1.50 





The [ssule 


EDWARD NOBLE 


Author of ‘The Edge of 
Circumstance ”’ 


A novel of the 
mystery which 
shrouded 
‘* Fisherman’s 
Gat.” 





My Lie a 
alia 


human nature 
in red. 


Illustrated 
$1.65 postpaid 





The Efficient Life 


Dr. LUTHER H. GULICK 


A little book of common sense for 
the health of those living in cities 


By 


under intense strains. 


$1.3 postpaid 





Should Know.”’ 


By 


Birds Every Child 
Should Know crre eas» 


NELTJE BLANCHAN 
An ideal volume in the successful series of 
Poems, Songs, Fairy Tales, etc., ‘‘ Every Child 
100 photographs from life. 


$1.32 postpaid 





Ready 


March 7th 


Peary’s 


“NEAREST 
THE POLE’ 








COUNTRY LIFE Tue WorL's Work ‘Tue GARDEN 
IN AMERICA ® FARMING MAGAZIRE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw YORK. 
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ico7 Longfellow 17 


Messrs. Houcuton, Mirriin & Company, the sole authorized publishers 
of Longfellow’s works, offer the following new publications commemora- 
tive of the centenary of Longfellow’s birth. Full information concerning 
their many editions of the poet’s writings will be sent on request. Address 


4 Park St., Boston, or 85 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Hanging of the Crane 


LONGFELLOW’S POEM OF THE HOME 
Lllustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


Mr. Keller has provided thirteen 
full-page photogravure illustrations 
which are exquisite in spirit and 
execution. The text is beautifully 
decorated by Miss F. W. Swan, 
no two pages being treated alike. 


The edition is limited to 1000 
numbered copies, of which 250 
copies are bound in full leather, 
with the illustrations colored by 
hand, and 7 so copies in cloth. Send 
for circular with prices. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE BY 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
TOGETHER WITH LONGFELLOW’S CHIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL POEMS 


Professor Norton’s memoir presents the real Longfellow as his contemporaries knew him, and the 
poems selected are especially expressive of the poet’s individuality. With two portraits, 75 cents, 
net. Postage extra. [Also a Large-Paper Edition \imited to 400 copies, at $3.00, met. Postpaid.] 





EARLY SPRING FICTION OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
THE PRICE OF SILENCE. By Mrs. M.E. M. Davis. A charming romance of modern New Orleans, 


with a lively plot. Illustrated. $1.50. (Mch. 9.) 


, The story of a “land-poor” girl who goes to New York and has a most 
MARCIA. By Ellen Olney Kirk. interesting chain of experiences. $1.50. 


THE WORLD’S WARRANT. By Norah Davis. A love story of an Alabama girl of the present day, by 


the author of “ The Northerner.” $1.50. (Mch. 23.) 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S “ NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA” 
will be ready early in APRIL 
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Among Timely New Macmillan Books 








NEW BOOKS FOR SERIOUS READING 
Dr. A. V. G. Allen’s Freedom in the Church 


The professor of Church History in the Episcopal Theological School at Harvard deals with the topics sug- 
ested by modern sensitiveness to the conflict of personal belief and the ruling ideas of the Anglican 
hurch. Among his subjects are: The Vows of the Clergy; Clerical Honesty ; the ‘Catholic’? and the 

Anglican Theories of the Incarnation. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 10c.) 


Dr. Thomas R. Slicer’s The Way to Happiness 
By the Minister to All Souls’ Church, New York, Cloth, 16mo, 171 pages, $1.25 net (postage 7c.) 
Dr. Slicer was prompted to the writing of this little book by seeing how many miss happiness through 
assuming that it is necessarily allied with something beyond their reach, After pointing out the ways in 
which earth’s best have followed the. search, he describes with winning simplicity the way to find the joy 
that is laid as an obligation upon every human being. 


Prof. Carl Hilty’s further “Essays on Happiness”’ The Steps of Life 


Like the first series, these essays have a restful, uplifting charm; their tone is one of tranquil reflection, 
expressing the thoughtful observations of “a spiritually minded man of the world.”” They are translated by 
M ELVIN BRANDOW, with an Introduction by FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Professor 
of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 264 12mo pages, cloth, $1.25 net ( postage 10c.) 


A. R. B. Lindsay’s 
The Warrior Spirit in the Republic of God 


Contains no cant and little theology, but a free, fearless, pungent, eloquent appeal for a strong, sane, Chris- 
tian life as the vital factor in business, politics, home and church. 
Attractively bound, 218 12mo pages, gilt tops, $1.50 net ( postage I2c.) 


THE BEST NEW FICTION 
Mr. Owen Wister’s How doth the Simple Spelling Bee! 


As a bit of pure fun there has been nothing equal to this published for many along day. It will makea 
deliciously funny book to read aloud. It is as full of high spirits as any part of his ‘* The Virginian.” 
With seven full-page illustrations, cloth, 12mo. just ready. 


Mr. Jack London’s “ew novel Before Adam 
The life of a man when but one stage removed from the animal is vividly reconstructed. Mr. London’s 
vivid life stories of the animals of the frozen north in “ White Fang” oa “The Call of the Wild” have 
proved his unusual comprehension of simple elemental nature. 
Many illustrations with colors, by C.L: Bull. Cloth, $1.50 


Sidney R.Lysaght’s Her Majesty’s Rebels 


Though the author disclaims any attempt at the portraiture of the Irish leader, Charles Stewart Parnell, he 
a Een with uncommon vividness a character of Parnell’s unusual personal magnetism and 
political ability. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 


NEW BOOKS ON GREAT PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


By Professor Charles De Garmo, 0 Corel! University 
Principles of Secondary Education The Studies 


He analyzes and discusses the educational value of the high school studies separately and their best possible 
combinations. He also aims to show how education for insight can best Be accompanied by the no less 
important training for efficiency. Cloth, 299 12mo pages, $1.25 net (postage 11c.). Just ready 


The Tariff and the Trusts By Franklin Pierce, «:h< New vor Bar. 
A clear, simple statement of the requirements of the Dingley Tariff and its effect upon the consumer. The 


necessary historical information and the analysis of present conditions are adequate without being technical. 


387 pages, cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net (postage 12c.). Just ready 


Federal Power Over Carriers and Corporations 
By E. Parmalee Prentice 


A review of the practice, Federal and State, defining the powers of government ; with a full discussion of 
the history, meaning and possibilities of the Sherman (or Anti-Trust) Act. 
Cloth, 244 Svo pages, $1.50 net ( postage 11c.). Just ready 


Miss Jane Addams’s “ew 400k Newer Ideals of Peace 


‘Miss Addams is known internationally as having sought to realize to the full her great capacity for social 
sympathy. Her new book is a report, inspiring and ennobling, of the later aspects of her experience. It is 
its spirit, however, that makes it one book in a year.” —Chicago Evening Post. 

Citizens’ Library. Cloth, leather back, 12mo, $1.25 net ( postage Tc.) 
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the first was off the press. 


By David Graham Phillips 





The Book of 1907. A second edition was ordered and doubled before 
Fifth edition now nearly ready. 


THE SECOND GENERATION 


A splendid love-story. 


‘* Not only the most important novel of the new year, but one of the 
most important of a number of years.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Illustrated, $1.50 








Molly Elliot Seawell’s 
Latest Delight 
The Secret of Toni 


Cloth, $1.50. A _love-story of 
youth, and France. 





Florence Morse Kingsley’s 
New Gem 


Truthful Jane 


Cloth, $1.50. The adventures of a 
lady as a chambermaid. 





Myra Kelly 





A NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE CITIZENS” 


THE ISLE OF DREAMS 


A love-story of To-day by one of To-day’s favorites. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 








Max Pemberton’s 
The Diamond Ship 


Cloth, $1.50. A hair-raising 
budget of adventures. 


Charlotte Teller’s 
The Cage 


Cloth, $1.50. A novel of Chicago 
during the Haymarket riots. 





Hall Caine’s 
DRINK 


Paper, 10 cents. A remarkable 
story that is agitating all Europe. 


W. A. Fraser’s 
The Lone Furrow 


Cloth, $1.50. Beautiful chronicles 
of a small Canadian town. 





By Charles N. Crewdson 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “TALES OF THE ROAD” 


BUILDING BUSINESS 


Breezy wisdom by one who knows how businesses are built, and 
knows how to write practically yet fascinatingly. 


Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 10c. 








Motor Car Principles 
By Roger B. Whitman 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 10c. 


A text-book for amateur chauf- 
feurs, complete, accurate, 
fully illustrated. 





The New Internationalism 
By Harold Bolce 


Cloth, $1.50 net; postage, 12c. additional. 


A brilliant, epigrammatic ‘state- 
ment of the world’s com- 
merce to-day. 





THE SPRING BOOKS OF D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 


THE HISTORY OF PAINTING 


From the Fourth to the Early Nineteenth Century 


By RICHARD MUTHER, Ph.D., Professorin the University of Breslau. Translated and 
Edited by George Kriehn, Ph.D. 2 Volumes. 8vo. With 8&5 /llustrations, net $5.00. 


Richard Muther is a critic of art at once brilliant and sound whose reputation is now world-wide. 
Muther’s work is not an art history of the hackneyed kind that follows the chronicles of painting into its 
obscure and insignificant ramifications, and weighs down the narrative with masses of biographical and 
descriptive data. The aim of the present book is, while not neglecting technical questions, to interpret 
the great masterpieces of painting by human documents and manifestations of the dominant feelings and 
tendencies of the epochs to which they belong. 





A NEW AND AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE OF WALTER PATER 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, author of ‘‘ The Life of Sir Richard Burton,” etc. 
With 70 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, extra, net $6.50. 

This new life of Pater is only less remarkable for the great number of fictitious statements regarding 
the subject of it which it disproves than for the unexpected wealth of new facts that it brings to light. 
The author has secured a mass of information from three intimate and confidential friends of Pater’s— 

respectively of four, five, and seventeen years’ standing, whom the latest and best of the books on Pater 
does not even mention. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day 
By J. J. JUSSERAND, French Ambassador to the United States. 
Part Il.—From the Renaissance to the Civil War. Vol. I. Svo, with Frontispiece, net $7.50 
Previously Issued 
Part I.—From the Origins to the Renaissance. Svo, with Frontispiece, net $7.50 


“Mr. Jusserand's qualifications for the task which he has undertaken are of a high order. There are 
few foreigners, and certainly very few Frenchmen, who have so intimate a knowledge ot English life; 
he has already gained distinction as an original investigator in more than one period of English literary 
history ; he shows a degree of sympathetic insight which is seldom met with in foreign critics of our 
literature.”"—London Atheneum. 


THE HEART OF HAMLET’S MYSTERY 


By KARL WERDER. Translated by Elizabeth Wilder, with an Introduction by W. j. Rolfe. 
Crown 8vo. Net $1.50. 

This extraordinary _— of German criticism must now be regarded as one of the landmarks of the 
literature that is devoted toa study of the Prince of Denmark. It has won over to its point of view 
Shakesperean critics of the first rank, among them Furness, Corson, and Hudson. Werder advances, 
and it would seem triumphantly champions, the theory that Hamlet's inaction and procrastination were 
forced upon him by circumstances which were beyond his control. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS 


By PAUL ELMORE MORE. 4 volumes. Crown 8vo. Sold separately. Each, net $1.25 


“It is a pleasure to hail in Mr. More a genuine critic, for genuine critics in America in these days are 
uncommonly scarce. One is thoroughly grateful to Mr. More for the high quality of his thought, his 
serious purpose, and his excellent style."—Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 


“We believe that we are in the presence of a critic who must be counted among the first who take 
literature and life for their theme."— London Speaker. 


A DRAUGHT OF THE BLUE 


Together with AN ESSENCE OF THE DUSK 


Translated from Original Manuscripts by F. W. Bain, translator of *‘ A Digit of the Moon.’ 
Crown Svo, with Illustrations, $1.50. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas writes tothe London Bovkman as follows: 
“Mr. Bain’s stories are full of wistfulness and beauty. There is a tenderness, a richness of color, 
a warmth of passion and an elemental understanding of men and women. . . They seem to me 


to place Mr. Bain on an eminence isolated and unique. . . . No words that I can write can fittingly 
express the fascination of these books.” 
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The New Year's Finest Novel of Adventure 


The Mystery 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE AND SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


\ MARVELLOUSLY fascinating tale of a voyage 


of scientific discovery, and of the awesome 

activities of a new-found element. Every 
page is saturated with the wildness of the open sea 
and the mystery of the lone volcanic isles of the 
Pacific. The characterizations are masterly—big, 
hard-muscled, red-blooded men, with no fear of 
God or man in their hearts. 


‘*Even ‘Treasure Island’ will have to look to its 
laurels when books like The Mystery are being written.”’ 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Sixteen illustrations by Will Crawford. $1.50 


6 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 44 East 23p Srreet, New Yor 





¥% WORTHY BOOKS *# 


THE SOWING OF ALDERSON CREE 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 
Author of “ The Poet, Miss Kate and I.” 
With a frontispiece in color. $1.50 
A story of the fundamental passions, with the West Virginia mountains for a background. 


Miss Montague’s story has a largeness of theme, a dignity of handling and an intensity of interest 
that will hold the reader. Ready March 15th. 








DIMBIE AND I A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES 


By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 
Author of “* Hazel of Heatherland.” 


Six illustrations by OTTO LANG. $1.50 


A charming story of a young wife, who 
finds life’s joy in the losing of it. A story of 
grave feeling, relieved by exquisite humor. 


Ready March 1st. 





Told by the Seven Travelers 
By DAVID BELASCO and 
CHARLES A. BYRNE 
Many illustrations by BLEEKMAN. $1.25 


The collaboration of playwright and man- 
ager-playwright has resulted in a book of fairy 
tales, full of graceful fancy and gay charm. 





A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 


THREE VOLUMES. 
Cloth, per set, net $15.00. 


Volume I Ready 
Half Morocco, per set, net $22.50 


The first satisfactory history of architecture writtenin English. Send for Special Prospectus. 
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Some Opinions of 


Charles 
‘Dickens 


A Critical Study 








By 


Gilbert K. Chesterton 


‘Decidedly worth while. It is more than that: it is a book which 
no lover of Dickens can afford to miss reading. It is a brilliant book, 
brilliantly written, and yet in spite of this brilliancy it leaves one with 
the strong impression that it is the ablest and most discerning criticism 
on Dickens that has yet been written.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘*From cover to cover there is not a dull page in this critical study, and 
after the reading one will understand and appreciate Dickens better than 
before. It is a book which sets a new standard in critical literature.”— 
Indianapolis Star. 


‘* Apart from the original, scholarly and keen appreciation of Dickens, 
the study is peculiarly entertaining by reason of Mr. Chesterton’s own style. 
He sparkles and scintillates, and his periods follow antitheses and paradoxes 
until the whole matter is seen in sharp brilliancy.”—Wasbington Siar. 


‘*Mr. Chesterton’s book is brightly written and intensely readable, 
which are high virtues in a critical work.”—New Orleans Picayune. 





At all Bookstores. Net $1.50 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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Willam Sillinghast 
© le Orioge 


ment of American manhood, and a gray old castle on a picturesque mountain 

side. The story moves to an accompaniment of jingling spurs and clattering 
swords, through lovers’ meetings by moonlight and through hot and crowded 
hours when a loaded revolver is indeed a trusty friend. It is handled with such 
freshness, ingenuity and enthusiasm that the reader’s attention never flags. 


Illustrations by Harrison Fisher and Martin Justice. $1.50 


|" ‘*Hilma” there is a charming princess, a hero who is a very excellent embodi- 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers - NEW YORK 
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THE FAR HORIZON 


is the first book by 
this famous author 
since 


“SIR RICHARD CALMADY” 


12mo, Cloth $1.50 


—. ee Coon 
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DoDD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Cash Prizes 


Ghe CIRCLE offers Prizes 
MAGAZINE $3,000 Shor Stories 


First prize, $1,000; second and third, $500 each; fourth, $300; fifth, $200; 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth prizes, $100 each. Stories not 
winning prizes will either be purchased, or returned to authors 
if postage is enclosed. Competition closes May 31, 1907. 


The Kind of Stories We Want 


Short, sparkling stories, full of the Circte spirit, and in harmony with the Circie plan. Stories 
with romance, adventure, humor, and pathos, but not with tragedy, wickedness or scandal. Love 
being the deepest and most universal experience of the human heart, as well as the greatest force 
in the world, is by no means barred from Circze stories. It should be remembéred, however, that 
love finds its loftiest expression in many other ways than the courting of woman by man. _ Stories 
of achievement in the world; stories of home life; stories of childhood and old age; stories of deli- 
cate sentiment and appreciation of the beautiful; stories that will make the heart grow warmer and 
the eye brighter, that will inspire noble endeavor and add new joy and hope to the lives of those 
who read. Stories with a purpose, conveying and enforcing wholesome truths that may influence 
life and conduct, are desired; but these truths should be presented only in the development ofthe 
plot, not by the sermonizing of the author. The competition is not limited, however, to serious 
stories, on the contrary—pure entertainment and amusement have their place in the Circue plan. 





Tue Jupces: Francis W. re for six years editor of the New York 
Times Saturday Review of Books; William Seaver Woods, editor of 
the Literary Digest ; Eugene Thwing, editor of the Circus. 


Full particulars and details in the February number of the CIRCLE 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 234 street, NEW YORK 











“A Md Vl 
A SPECIAL RILEY NUMBER 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY for MARCH presents six intensely interesting articles on James 
Whitcomb Riley, the ‘‘ Hoosier humorist and poet’’—reminiscences, his personality, and work—by 
personal friends: 

Heary van Dyke Bliss Carman Elizabeth Miller 
Samuel Duff McCoy George C. Hitt H. H. Howland 
All profusely illustrated. Also a large portrait supplement of Riley worthy of framing. 


OTHER FEATURES: “‘The Novelist—-Theoretically Speaking,’’ by David Graham Phillips. ‘‘J. S. of Dale’’ 

(F. J. Stimson), by Robert Adger Bowen. ‘‘A Poet’s Corner for France,’’ by Kathrine Douglas. ‘“‘The Significance 
; of Stephen Phillips’ Success,’’ by Cornelius Weygantd. 

** William Dean Howells at Seventy,’’ by William Stanley 

Braithwaite. ‘‘Miniature Books of To-day,’’ by Frederick 

F. Sherman. Up-to-the-Minute Book FKeviews. ‘‘ Our Con- 








APPRECIATIONS APPRECIATIONS 





“LT regard it one of the 
best magazines for book 
news that I have ever ex- 
amined. Please consider 
me a subscriber for one 

ear.”” — (Mrs.) W. A. 

LLISB. 


“When I pay my sub- 
scription of 50 cents a year 
I feel as if 1 paid for two 
months and you gave me 
the other ten free. Your 
January number is even 
better than usual.” — 

Jj. S. K. 





temporary Dramatists’’ and ‘‘The Clergyman’s Study Table’’ 
are special departments. 

cA three-color engraving of Pierre Edouard Frere’s Paint- 
ing “‘ The Seesaw,’’ reproduced for the first time. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
Df not on your news-stand, send five cents in stamps 
for the Riley number. 
One of our recent reproductions in color, on heavy 
paper (9.x 11) will be sent with each subscription re- 
ceived during March, mentioning THz BooKMAN. 


John Wanamaker, Publisher, Philadelphia 





“IT have been taking ex- 
tra pains to find among 
the publishing houses a 
publication on new books, 
and there is not one that 
can compar. with Tue 
Book News Montnty. 
It is pre-eminently the 
best.”-—(Mrs.) Lucian E. 
Harpy. 


“I have been taking 
Tue Boox News Montuty 
for seven years and find it 
almost indispensabie.”” — 
(Mrs.) J. F. Bowker. 
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A Good Laugh 


Every Day 
in the Year 


Do you want in your 
library the most enter- 
taining work and at the 
same time the greatest 
literature the world has 
produced ? 








THE LIBRARY OF 


THE WORLD'S 
WIT and HUMOR 


is now fresh from the presses. For several years an 
international board of editors has been searching the 
literature of all countries and all times for the undying 
contributions of Wit, Wisdom and Humor 


From Homer and Aristophanes to Mark Twain 
and Mr. Dooley 


1015 selections from the writers who have done most to enliven the human race. Not only the 
best, the wittiest, the wisest things that American humorists have ever written, but, as well, the 
wittiest and wisest writings of Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain, Holland, Russia, China, 
Ancient Greece, Rome, and Egypt, are combined in these fifteen beautiful octavo volumes. The 
quips of our college newspapers, and the most striking cartoons of the past’ century,—you have what 
the world has produced to make an honest laugh, entertain a dull hour, or illuminate some great fact 
by a flash of wit or clever picture. 1 


THE NOTABLE BOARD OF EDITORS 
That this great collection is the final and classic anthology in this field is guaranteed by the names 
of the editors : 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS ANDREW LANG 


(Uncle Remus) American 


BRANDER MATTHEWS WILLIAM HAYES WARD 
Continental Europe Greek, Roman and Oriental 
LIONEL STRACHEY 


Managing Editor 
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Not Only Humor But. Literature 


The greatest wit and humor has been written by the greatest literary artists, and has almost in- 
variably been employed to interpret or emphasize some truth worth knowing. So that this Library 
of the World's Wit and Humor is, not in the least a mere joke book. It is a compendium of the 
world’s most enduring literature —that part of it that is particularly witty and entertaining. 


ENRICH YOUR LIBRARY 


If you ever want to prepare an after-dinner talk, or a speech, or club paper, the Library of the 
World’s Wit and Humor is the one great reference work in this field. For an hour's entertainment 
it offers wit and humor to every taste and mood—from 300 of the world’s greatest entertainers. 
For young people it is a godsend—a way of leading them to read great literature instead of trash, 
because it is the kind of great literature that delights them. 











Our Special Offer 


a 15 handsome volumes are such as sell in high-class subscription sets at $2 each, or $30 
or the set. 

The subscribers of the Review of Reviews are taking these sets in such quantities that we are 
enabled to manufacture in large editions that save nearly half the ordinary cost of such a work. 


Mail this Coupon 


and we will send, express prepaid, the entire fifteen volumes, fresh from the printer and 
binder. If you like the books, send us $2 a month for nine months, or $1 paymenis 
for a longer period if you prefer. If you do not like them, return them at our expense 


within five days and your order will be cancelled without question. 





r Please 
<? ship one 

. & set of the 

. . . ° . World’s Wit 

You will also receive the Review of Reviews (price $3) for 9 ana Humor for 
my approval. If I 
one year. a like it I will make 
one year. A payments according to 


~» your special offer. 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY ey ana 
13 Astor Place, New York 0 aman =i A. 
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By the Author of 


“MR. BARNES OF NEW YORK” 
“MR. POTTER OF TEXAS,” Etc. 


Inlay on cover and frontispiece in 


colors by MARTIN JUSTICE 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, Publishers 
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We shall publish 
about March Ist 


Is He 
Popenjoy ? 


The Third Book in the Series of 


The Manor House Novels 





By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 








+ Ghe following is a list of the works of 
Anthony Trollope published in uniform 
12mo size and style 


The Chronicles of Barset- 
shire 

1. The Warden, 12mo, cloth, . > " 1,25 

2. Barchester Towers, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 2.50 

3. Dr. Thorne, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, . ‘ 2.50 

4. Pramley Parsonage, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 2.50 


5. The Small House at Allington, 3 vols., 12mo, 
cloth. . e “ " ° 3.75 


6. Last Chronicle of Barset, 3 vois., 12mo, 


cloth, . a ; ‘ 3.75 
The set, 13 vols., 12mo, cloth, . . - 16.25 
Half calf, or half morocco, Special net, 32.50 


The Parliamentary Novels 
1. The Eustace Diamonds, 2 vols., 12mo, ae 


2. Can You Forgive Her? 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
3.75 


3. Phineas Finn, 3 vols.,12mo, cloth, . 3.75 
4. Phineas Redux, 3 vols.. 12mo, cloth, . 3.75 
5. The Prime Minister, 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, 3.75 
6. The Duke’s Children, 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, 3.75 
The set, 17 vols., . 3 . ° ‘ ‘ 21.25 
Half calf, or half morocco, Special net, 42.50 


The Manor House Novels 


1. Orley Farm, 2 vols , 12mo, cloth, ‘ 2.50 
2. te bt of Bullhampton, 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, : > ‘ . ° 2 
3. Is He Popenjoy? 2vols.,12mo,cloth, 2.50 
(Ready about March 1.) 
The Autobiography of Anthony 
Trollope. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 


1.25 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers New York 








SOME BRENTANO PUBLICATIONS | 
The Life of Benvenuto Cellini 


Translated by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 

Introduction by ROYAL CORTIS880Z 

The unflinchingly frank biography of a man 
whose adventures will bear comparison with Gil 
Blas, or the Comte de Monte Cristo, or Quen- 
tin Durward, or Les Trois Mousquetaires for 
their variety and ever pungent interest. 

Containing 40 photogravures. 2 vols. 
.0o net. . 


The Wisdom of Benjamin Franklin 


Compiled with Introduction by 
JOHN J. MURPHY 
‘* There is always application for Franklin's 
perp aid and worldly shrewdness.” — New 
ork Sun 





x Limp leather. $1.00 net. 


Lilies That Fester and Love’s Constancy 


Two old-time Dramas reconstructed by 


WILLIAM POEL 
$1.00 net. 


A Game at Love, and Other Plays 
By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 
Love stories tinged with modern sentiments. 
$1.25 





BRENTANO’S New York 

















Sananaine 


READY ABOUT MARCH Ist 


THE 
THINKING 
MACHINE 


By 
JACQUES FUTRELLE 


Author of 


**THE CHASE OF THE 
GOLDEN PLATE”’’ 


“The Thinking Machine!"" That newspaper catch- 
phrase more nearly described Professor Van Dusen than 
all the honorary titles bestowed on him by the scientific 
world. Professor Van Dusen’s one occupation in life was 
to demonstrate things by the inevitable force of logic. 
When he applied his relentless logic to a mysterious 
crime, he unearthed secrets in a way that set detectives 
aghast. With such trivial clues as a scarlet thread on a 
flag-pole, or a small mirror with a hole in it, he ran down 
acriminal with a dispatch and precision that was ex- 
hilarating. ‘* The Thinking Machine” will please the 
reader = «4 likes a story with brains in it. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
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Stop at Columbia 


South Carolina 





IF YOU ARE 
GOING 
, SOUTH 


F YOU DON’T you'll miss much. You’ll miss the 
garden roses and the sweet-scented breath of the pines. 
You’ll miss a temperature that’s a happy medium be- 
tween the languorous heat of Florida and the penetrating 
cold of the North. You'll miss the historic capital of 

South Carolina—a city abounding in memories of delightful 
anecdote, scenes of ‘‘befo’de wah” and since, of plantation days 
and of ‘‘Sherman’s March to the Sea.” 


You’ll miss one of the loveliest and most characteristic cities 
of the South, laid out in broad avenues shaded with rows of 
majestic oaks and magnolias and ornamented with many castles 
of that far-famed Southern hospitality, an environment and at- 
mosphere which is not to be found in any other resort. You'll miss 
one of the healthiest cities in the world, located far above the 
sea level and high above the surrounding country. You'll miss 
unequalled opportunities for outdoor sports—golf, tennis, driving 
or motoring on endless smooth clay roads, riding on sandy bridle 
paths or fox hunting on the large expanse of unfenced country 
clearings, quail-shooting on preserves owned by hotel. And 
you'll miss The Colonia, the newest and most attractive hote! 

B ever built in the South. It is of Spanish architecture and stuc- 
coed walls, with red tile roof, dual towers, roomy loggias, unique 
public space, large exchange, ladies’ and gentlemen’s recreation 
rooms and sun parlors, etc.; all hardwood floors, baths and long 
distance ’phones in every room and all the newest conveniences 
and appliances that james ces comfort, rest and enjoyment. 

The*Colonia is managed under the supervision of Mr. T. 
D. Green, of the Hotel Woodward, New York, and the exclu- 
sive Edgemere Club, Long Island, which guarantees Metropoli- 
tan cuisine and service. 

The Colonia opened its doors for the first time January rst, 
1907, and will remain open throughout the year. 

Columbia is in the heart of the long-leaf pine section, 
midway between Camden, Aiken, Augusta and Summerville, 
with railway facilities unequalled by any other resort in the 
South. Columbia is one of the principal stops of all through 
Florida trains of the Seaboard Air Line and the Southern Rail- 
way. It is also on their direct lines from the West. 

For information and the handsomest hotel booklet published 
this season, write to 


THE COLONIA, COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
or HOTEL WOODWARD, New York Booking Office, ssth Street and Broadway, New York 
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MEXICO 


Authorized English Translations of all Tariff, Legal and Commercial Publication of the Mexican Republic 
oo prices in U. 8. Currency. Add 10c. extra for postage. 
Commercial Code—paper— Tropical Agriculture—illustrated— $5.00. 


Commercial Code—shee L Colonization and Naturalization Law—$0.50. 
{ Railroad Law i 


Wrse Mark Cows Memos 303s 


1 

Vacant, National Excess 50. 
Law of Weights and pins, and Exe teas 

I Mexican 


ee $5.00. 
Maps of o Maxiens cach at by 28 inch a 
Coffee and India hf. Culture—by the laté Bmbassador, M. Romero—$8.00. f ae 
Cuauhtemoc— Mexico's greatest historical novel—paper—$1. 50. 

ngs Seas Collection of Coinage, Stamps, & Refining, — $0.25. 

Picturesque Mexico—beautifully illustrated—size 10 by 12 inche: 

The ah illus., ys a ee size 10 by 18 inches—$1 o0 

te = -y Ce “7 mcies—by P. G. Holms—370 pages, parallel columns English and 


Address Dept. B, AMERICAN BOOK & PRINTING CO. Primera San Francisco 12, MEXICO, D. F. 
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MY GARDEN || 1 You Want French Books <,sa2.5° 


tion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 


RECO RD “vn. WILLIAM R. JENKINS, °° 
aseanhell 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th sone, 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


By LUTHER S. LIVINGSTON IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
FFFFFFFFFSSSFSFTTTTTSFSSSS OBIS 

















A Valuable Gardeners’ Assistant 








The gardener learns from actual 
in working his own ean wre prs the pen For Any Book on Earth 


crops hg per Butt a Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 

o_o ae. yey gare ~— Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 
varieties were found satisfactory and what unsatis- 
factory; what ~alie + Fi ampnann treatment (culture, fertil- 


insecticide) was successful and what a failure. ERSONS ONS dig solemn ately, such 
Accordingly, when Spring round ont P=: Memecisis, Faniy - or Genealo- 














comes again 
ry recalleton of what var We bd a yea 
a hazy recollection of what varieties we fopeiai orks in 
yt tree dew tome etn ap a0 
to Garden Record is intended * . 
th +, guaranteeing utmost 
prime any: boas ay Shae pe ww + ono tthe speed and beauty of production. seeetey meat 
aditboe dae tae — need such services, so you may cut this out for refer 
ence or address at once, 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.00 PUBLISHER, Suite 4-5, 835 Broadway, N.Y. 


Limp leather, special net, $2.50 
a, Vear. Candid, suggestive 
Uthors’ <i#= wen literary and technical Revision, 
ractical Advice, Disposal ; of a 
struction. 

















Full red leather, git: edges, 
inds, prose and verse. la 


special net, $3. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
References: Mrs. Mary Wilkins 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK Ue Freeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 








ulia Ward Howe, W.D.Howells, Mrs. 
i" Moulton, T. N. Page, and others. 


Send ——- a —- B to WM. A. DRESSER, 
Mention T: Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 














of all Publishers. Guyot 
Wholesale, Great 
ductions. Big Savings. 

Ou mye oe same 


rT. ogue 
1907, desc ribing over 25,000 _— < oa all all 
nes, ete.,will 
Write be for 
it today. 





THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Established W. REYNOLDS, Sec. and Treas. 
266-268 Wabash ies. Chicago, tll. 
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is a perfect food, as 
wholesome as it is 
~delicious—highly 
ourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 


our trade-mark on 
every can. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
A EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality ; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Q¥on-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CHEMICAL ‘Weens, Provi- 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 




















| ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 


WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 
D) 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 
Price. 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


LOOK outceoruscercurron 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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GOLD STANDARD 
NO. 27. 
This pen is made from the best pen steel by 


na a. =a. 


the most experienced workmen. The coating 
with real gold prevents rusting, gives a smooth- 
ness to the points, and can easily be kept clean 
and bright, as the ink does not adhere to the 
metal as with the plain steel pens. 
Sample box, 12 pens, sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cts. Ask for No. 27. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 





IT FIRST LISTENS, THEN TELLS: 
‘THE TELEGRAPHONE 


HERE will soon have to 
abe a meeting of the lexi- 
mcographers to give us a 
adefinition of the mani- 
a fold offices of Poulsen’s 

(is) ia wonderful telegraphone. 

- as We know what a tele- 
gram is and how to telegraph one; we 
know what telephone means, and finally 
adopted phonograph. Then along came 
Marconigraph. 

What one word, then, 
scribe this Jatest 
contribution from sci- 
ence ?—that first 
listens to the telephone 
and then repeats what 
it hears—that speaks 
like the speaker and 
sings like the singer— 
with which the blind 
may “see” through 
their ears, and the 
man that can’t write 
can write—the teleg- 
raphone! 

Tel-eg-r a-phone, 
then, is a word worth knowing. 

As the instrument which this one word 
is presumed to explain is to be as much 
of a daily necessity in our business and 
home life as pen and ink or a telephone, 
we would better make haste and work 
out our 6wn definition of telegraphone 
before the dictionary and encyclopedia 
sharps have time to befog us. 

So we will begin by finding out what 
the telegraphone does for us. 

It duplicates the human voice and 
other sounds electre-magnetically and not 
mechanically. The speech or song comes 
out of the telegraphone with all its pris- 
tine purity of intonation, colour and qual- 
ity. The incredulous need to see and 
hear this done to appreciate the vast 
difference there is between the voice- 
duplicating of this wondrous instrument 
and the voice-imitating of the talking 
machine. 

Tlien the telegraphone perfects the one 
vital defect we have always complained 


shall best de- 


RECORDING TELEPHONE MESSAGES 


of in the telephone, by recording its mes- 
sages as spoken or received, or both. 
Attached to the ‘phone wire, it auto- 
matically “takes” whatever words come 
and go over it. 

That’s wonderful enough for you and 
us, but not for the telegraphone. For 
it takes your telephone messages when 
you're not in your office or home, lets 
you know on your return that it has 
something to say to you and repeats your 
friend’s or customer’s (may be a big 
order) message verba- 
tim! You shut your 
eyes and the speaker 
is at your side, so nat- 
ural and individual is 
the voice you hear. 

Then there’s dicta- 
tion. 

The thing a man 
writes good letters 
with is his brain, not 
his voice, yet up to 
now we have always 
had to think how we 
said our letters rather 
than what we said, as we dictated 
to the feminine or phonographic ma- 
chine. 

With the telegraphone-dictation the 
voice is incidental. ‘Wou talk easily and 
naturally, as though your customer was 
in the next chair. As a/l of your mind 
is busy in thinking out the best words 
to say to him (rather than how strident 
and loud you can say them), your letter 
convinces and brings the order. 

The typist, too, finds new comforts in 
her work, and she needn’t be a stenogra- 
pher. With her telegraphone she hears 
your voice and not a buzzing, irritating 
parody of it. Furthermore, you may 
dictate directly into her telegraphone as 
easily as to yours, so that she needn’t 
enter yout office, nor does she require 
the disc upon which your record is made. 
When you've dictated seven or eight let- 
ters to typist A, you successively switch 
on to typists B, C and D, and can dispose 
of fifty or sixty important letters without 











appreciable effort. 
letters. 

Having translated the stenographer to 
other duties than dictation, you may like- 
wise dispense with the typist if you like. 

You can talk your letter into your 
telegraphone and then mail the disc- 
record to your customer, friend or fam- 
ily. The recipient puts your disc-letter 
into his telegraphone and it immediately 
begins to talk to him precisely as you 
would were you there! 

“Talking letters” will be the favoured 
medium in future correspondence for any 
one of these obvious reasons: 

They give that human touch to cor- 
respondence which the written or printed 
word fails to con- 


And they'll be good 


break. It may get wet, rusty, bent or 
twisted without affecting its usefulness. 
When dried with a cloth, ay polished with 
powder, or flattened out, it gives out its 
messages or song as if nothing had 
happened. 

The limitations of a magazine article 
do not permit of more than the suggest- 
ing of some of the telegraphone’s powers, 
but the complete descriptive story of 
Poulsen’s invention, fully illustrated, will 
be at the disposition of any reader of 
THE BookMAN who may write for Book- 
let No. 231 to the Sterling Debenture 
Corporation, 56 Wall Street, New York 
City. Care should be taken to mention 
this booklet by its number, else one of the 





vey. 

They guarantee se- 
crecy when it is de- 
sired. 

They enable the 
blind to write to each 
other. 

They permit the 
baby to prattle a letter 
to his father. 

They save time— 
it’s easier to talk a 
letter than to write 
one. 





purely technical treat- 
ises on the telegra- 
phone might be for- 
warded. 

What is the teleg- 
raphone? 

It is the expression 
of a startling and un- 
suspected property of 

‘elect« o-magnetism, 
discovered by Valde- 
mar Poulsen, the 
Danish inventor. He 
perfected so delicate 








Music, either vocal or instrumental, 
may likewise be sung or played into the 
telegraphone disc, the latter mailed, and 
the vocalise, song or instrumental solo 
perfectly duplicated by the first telegra- 
phone to which the disc is given. 

One might think that an instrument 
doing all these things would take up a 
lot of room and cost as much as a motor 
car. On the contrary, the telegraphone 
occupies a desk or stand space about 8 by 
14 inches, and will be sold or leased at 
prices within reach of the average purse. 

Besides, when one has a telegraphone 
there’s no big bill for cylinder records that 
are eternally breaking. The medium of 
record in the telegraphone is steel, either 
wire, disc or ribbon, depending on the 
work to be done. The disc or wire may 
be used over and over again if necessary, 
as the old message is automatically 
“wiped off” when the new record is put 
on. Being of steel, this form of 
record never wears out and doesn’t 





and sensitive a mag- 
net that the vibrations of the voice or 
other sounds as they come from the dia- 
phragm in the conventional transmitter 
are traced in definite, localised lines on 
a steel or any other surface that is 
capable of magnetisation. They do not 
“spread” as they did prior to Poulsen’s 
discovery or as they do now with an 
ordinary magnet. Being Jocalised,- the 
magnet, in retracing its original course, 
reproduces the speech or song as first 
traced electro-magnetically. There being 
no mechanical or other noise, the human 
voice is actually duplicated, tone, colour, 
quality and all. 

The telegraphone, being an instrument, 
duplicates the voice in speech or song, 
which the talking machine, being only a 
machine after all, can at best only me- 
chanically imitate. It completes the tele- 
phone, by its automatic recording and re- 
peating of messages and is the most im- 
portant contribution of science to the race 
since the electric light. 
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Nowadays the winning athlete and the successful 





thinker know that strength, energy, alertness, endurance, 
and brain power are bound up in the familiar little 
yellow packages. 


This food prepared from field grains—nature’s labo- 
ratory—by a food expert, contains proteids, carbohydrates 
and the valuable Phosphate of Potash (which combines 
with albumen in the blood to form the soft gray substance 
which fills brain and nerve cells) and builds up Modern 
Men to the highest degree of efficiency and power. 


It’s a matter of choice whether you will be strong, 
well and brainy. 


**There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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De lic ate Wo ome nen —| de licate Li ACES 


I \CES—be 
SAFELY =QUICKL \ 
WOMI De Al 


Delicacy Demands Fearline 


“High as the 


Alps in quality.” MILK. 


CHOCOLATE 


ALONE 
AT THE TOP! 


High above all other eat- 
ing chocolates stands 


“GALA 
PETER.” 


Pure, wholesome 
and “ Irresistibly 
delicious.” 
“You never grow tired 
of PETER’S.” 


LANONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Sole Importers, New York 





With the last January number, THE BOOKMAN 
¢ has completed the twelfth year of tts existence. While 

THE BOOKMAN its primarily a literary history 
of our own times, a glance at some of the special fea- 
tures that have been planned for 1907 will show that its 
appeal ts not limited to those of bookish tastes alone. It 
ts a magazine of Literature, but it ts also a magazine 
of Life. In its pages will be discussed not only books 
and authors, but Music, the Drama, Painting—in fact, 
all the varied activities of our modern world. ’ 








FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 
P Spoken, Taught, and Mastered by the 
LANCUACE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 


Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH WORD 
AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times a day at spare 
moments gives a thorough mastery of Le nig ter oo French, German, 
Spanish or Italian. Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 











853 Metropolis Bldg. Broadway and 16th 8t., New York 





SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0, 


@ 225 FOURTH AVENUE @ 


: 812, 813, 814 GRAMERCY 





TELEPHONE NUMBERS : : 





NEW YORK 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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ORANGEINE “lalks" 


Through Its 


Perfect Formula ana Prompt Results 


AGreat Physician sa “You don’t have 
to talk ORANGEINE. Your Per- 
fect Formula talKs to eversboly who has 
any medical skill or medical sense.”’ 

Acts quickly, thoroughly normally on 
Colds 
Formula Since 1892: Grip 
2 4 Gr. Headache 

i. “A Neuralgia 
Indigestion 
Brain Fag 
Common Ills 
Offsets Chill and 





Acetanilid 
Soda Bi-Carb.__ 
Caffeine 
Homeopathic Tritura- 
tion of Mandrake, 
Blue Flag, and Nux 
Vomica ~ 


Total only 5. Grs. 











Exposure 
Prevents Sickness! 
Secures Good Health! 


from Thousands of Similar Tributes. 
Mr. ne Murray, a well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
“I have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experience 
has led me to believe, in spite of sensation n mongers, _= iti is s infallible. 
My mother, now in her 86th year, finds Or: and 





any effect, other than benefit, would certainly ‘make itself = ina 
— of her years. I y to all my 
ds and acquaintances.’ 

Mr. J. W. Tillinghast, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: ‘‘Orangeine is wonder- 
“ for all sorts of disorders,—a ready and sure relief. Since we be- 
d with 0; the expense for medical at 
in aele has be n prac ically nothing.” 

Rev. Fred’k W. Hamilton, Boston, Mass., writes. ‘‘Orangeine Pow- 
ders have been in use in my family for about three years We have found 
them 4 most useful and reliable remedy. I can recommend Orangeine 
for brain workers who need a harmless and effective restorative. * 

Dr. Milo H. Aspinwall, Mgr. Keeley Institute. London, Eng., 
“We find it quite impossible to get along in this treacherous 
without Orangeine Powders.’ 

Rev. L. N. Wagner, Macon, Mo., writes: ‘‘It does me good to relieve 
jee pat en with Spee, and to see the change that comes over them in 








writes : 
climate 


Mrs. hey Kennicott, Wood Lake, Nebr., writes: ‘‘Orangeine Powders 
are still our — Ay We call them the ‘little golden-winged 
fairies’, ‘peace- old helps’, 

Maj. 3A Olmsted, "v. 8.A., Retired, Des ‘seanes, Ia., writes: “‘I cer- 
tainly do live well by Orangeine, —take it when necessary, which is not 
often, and it enables me to always feel w: 

Col. Jo. W. Allison, Ennis, Tex., writes: ‘‘After seven years’ occa- 
sional use of Orangeine, Iam so nearly free from all ilis as —ee ever 
to need it, but it still is a never-failing source of relief when needed. 


25c PacKag e Free for Honest ' Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywi 
$1.00 package (35 powders). 


We will mail free, one 25c pack 
on of our directions. 


here, on ge of price. ec peckea Gr 





> with « 





ipt "se xy a rag = 


e Orangeine Chemical oi. 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











JOYZELLE 


AND 


MONNA VANNA 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Author of 
**The Life of the Bee,’’ 








Etc. 


Both plays will be issued in 
one volume uniform with 
Maeterlinck’s other works 


**Joyzelle” is a closet drama, dreamy, 
mystical and delicate, typical of the author, 
translated with wonderful skill by A. 
Teixiera De Mattos. ‘* Monna Vanna,” 
too well known to need any introduction, 
is newly translated by Alfred Sutro. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


ne nn 




















The LENOX HOTEL 


IN 
BUFFALO 


MODERN HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 
Our own Rapid Electric Carriages exclusively 
for patrons every few minutes from Hotel 
through Business District and to all Depots for 
principal trains. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates $1.50 per day and up 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 
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““Ghe Leading Fire Insurance Company of America’ 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


FETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
On the 3ist day of December, 1906. 


Cash Capital. o =» « » .,.» . $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) . : , . 5,579,431.50 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) ‘ ; ; 139,236.03 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) . : ‘ ; 467,108.65 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) . : ; 97,630.36 
Other Claims. , ‘ : ‘ ; : 1,208, 364.67 
Pen SN ar 4,466,072.43 


Total Assets , , ; . $15,950,843.64 


Surplus as to Policy-Holders . . $8,466,072.43 


LOSSES PAID IN EICHTY-EICHT YEARS: 


$108,748,826.97 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
W. H. KINC, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries: 


A. C. ADAMS HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 




















WESTERN BRANCH, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. 


KEELER & GALLAGHER, 

General Agents 
Omaha, Neb. W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’! Agent 
BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 

General Agents 
CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street 
NEW YORK, 93 & 95 William Street 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, ; WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of 
the United States and Canada 
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MARCH WINDS 


are powerless to harm the skin and complexions of 
those who acquire the good habit of ily usin 
Mennen's Bora ‘alcum Powder, the purest and 
safest of soothing and _ healing toilet powders. 
a P. matet ying —_ 4 a delightful 
% ssen em ona . 
and in the nursery indispensable. eo 
Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen’s face is on the cover, it's gemuime and a guaran- 
tee of purity. Delightful after shaving. Sold every- 
where, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free, 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 


Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Powder. 
It has ~ — fresh cut Parma Violets. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, J . \e 
Serial No. ia mak hp 























THE GATES 
OF KAMT 


By 
BARONESS ORCZY 


Author of 


“THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL,” 
“THE EMPEROR'S CANDLESTICKS” 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


HS TANKERVILLE, an Egyptologist, 
endeavored for years to prove that the 
ancient race of Egyptians, the builders 
of the Pyramids and the great temples, did not 
die out, or lose theiridentity by being absorbed 
in the races which later inhabited Egypt. 
Laughed at by the scientific world, he set out, 
with one companion, to discover some trace of 
the ancient people. Away in the interior of the 
Libyan Desert, hundreds of miles from any 
caravan track, he discovers a country where 
this ancient race of Egypt lives exactly as it 
did four thousand years ago. The Baroness 
Oreay has a somarttatie imagination, and re- 
markable skill in giving her imagination strik- 
ing and vivid expression. The story of Hugh 
Tankervilie’s adventures in this strange land 
will hold the reader by the very audacity of 
the plot, and the luxuriance and power of 
description. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 











representing the height 
of perfection in silver- 
plate, combining exquisite 
beauty of design with the 
quality that endures, bears 
the trade mark of the famous 


“1847 
ROGERS BROS.” 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


For almost three score years this 
trade mark has stood for the best in 
silver-plate that money could procure. 
ROGERS BROS. Knives are made with 
w handles with round bolster and blades 
of finest crucible steel. Forks, spoons, etc., 
can be had to match and sets completed at 
any time. Sold by leading dealers. 
for Catalogue “ ¢.7 " to help in making 
selection. 





























MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(international Silver Co., Successor.) 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ILLUSTRATION SHOWS 


AVON, VINTAGE, PRISCILLA BERKSHIRE AND 
LOTUS PATTERNS 
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It’s an axiom in mechanics that 
no chain is stronger than its weakest 
link—that the strength of any piece 
of machinery is the strength of its 
weakest part. 

The strength of a typewriter is the 
strength of its typebars. On the typebar 
and its bearings the chief wear comes—the 
chief strain comes—and the wearing out first 
comes. The strength of the typebar sets the 
limit to everything. 

The picture shown herewith tells its own story. It snows a 
Remington Typewriter suspended in mid-air froma heavy four 
strand copper wire attached to the type on one of the typebars. 
The entire weight of the machine (28 pounds) is supported on 
this one bar—all without displacement either of the bar or its 
bearings. Think of it! 


The Remington bar represents skill and care in manufacture 
carried to the absolute limit. There are THIRTY-THREE dis- 


tinct processes in the manufacture of this singte Remington part. 


The result—a typebar which is incomparably stronger and 
more durable than the typebar of any other writing machine. No 
wonder the 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


outworks, outwears and outlives all others. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


New York and Everywhere 
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SUMMER CRUISES Me 
. 


to the famed Fjords of Norway 
the North Cape, Spitzbergen and Iceland 
HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


to Nassau, Cuba, Porto Rico Bermuda | 
yN INZESS] ( IL] | 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


























To the public, this is a new name, but 
in piano circles Mr. Lawson’s long act- 
ive career as a prominent official in 
one of the oldest houses manufactur- 
ing instruments of the highest grade— 
is well known. 

Over thirty years’ experience in 
building first-class pianos is concen- 
trated in the Lawson. For quality of 
tone and touch, beauty of case designs, 


durability and standing in tune, they 
cannot be surpassed. 
By our liberal plan of payments 
everybody can afford to buy. 
Let us send you our booklet ‘‘B"’ 
on How to Care for a Piano. 


LAWSON & CO. 


607-609 Bergen Ave., NEW YORK 








Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid, which destroys fot 
s and diseas reeding matter When I 


~ } eV r 4 ere 
Henry B. P 
7? ‘* Health Economy,’’ 
Me Ls p J é /  ] 
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— O"Ready to Serve” 


CHOCOLATE POWDER 


Made from PURE COCOA, SUGAR and CREAM. 
QUALITY & PURITY UNEXCELLED. 








SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
a — 








There’s 
Solid 
Comfort 


in having a clear brain and 
a continuous round of good 


health. 


If you don’t know what 
this means, try leaving off 
coffee 10 days and use 
well-made 


POSTUM 


‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





CONTENTS FOR APRIL 


Chronicle and Comment 


“* Fierce "’—Reasoning, Philology and President Eliot 

Announcement . 

The President and Weaklings- —The Harvard Speech 
—The Private and Personal Mr. Roosevelt 

Prehistoric Novels — Jack London and Stanley 
Waterloo—A Clash of Pens 

A Suggestion for Conquest 

An Austrian Detective Story—Auguste Grdner'’s The 
Crippled Hand . 

Anatole France's Socialism—Sur /a Pierre Blanche 

The Fielding Bi- Centenary —Fielding’s Real Audience 
(with portrait) 

Mr. Lawson and the Personal Equation (w ith portraits) 


Edwin Lefévre—Mr. Lefévre and Frank Norris can 

— and illustration) . d 
Late EL. Godkin (portrait) Fe 

Theodore Dreiser — The Author of Sister Carrie 
(portrait) 

Archibald Colquhoun (portrait) . : 

The Late Alfred Hodder (with — 

C. D, Stewart (portrait) . ° z 

The Drier Criticism Again ° 

Touchstones ot Taste—Thackeray at his Second | Best 
and Dickens at his Maudlin Worst . ‘ 

De Maupassant’s Literary Earnings 

Estates of English Writers . 


Dickens's Continued Popularity 
The Stooping Lady 
Chapters XI, XII, XIII, XIV 


Horace, Book I, Ode IV. (Poem) 
New England—An English Impression 


Maurice HEWLett 
Frankiin P. ADAMS 
CuHartes WHIBLEY 
The American Dramatic Schools (illustrated) . 
The Art of the Month (illustrated) ‘ , 
A Question of Sex and of Justice (illustrated) . 


The Novelty of Plot and Some Recent Books 


The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square—Thalassa—The Issue— 
The White Darkness—Before Adam—The Cage 


Three Books of the Month 
| Mr. Ogden’s “ Life of E. L. Godkin” ‘ 
It Henry James’s ‘*‘ The American Scene” : 
Ill Maarten Maarten’s ‘‘ The Woman’s Victory ”’ 


ALGERNON TASSIN 
ArTtHuR Hoeser 


Epwarp H. Forrester 


FreDeric TABER CoopPER 


Richarp W. Kemp 
Epwarp CLARK MarsuH 
A. ScHADE VAN WEsTRUM 


The Modern Heroine in Illustration (illustrated) Lawrence BURNHAM 
Madame Récamier, Seen in the Light of New Documents 
(illustrated) 
The Bookman’s Table 
Helps to the Reading of Classical Latin Poetry . . ee ey 


The Book Mart 


Reader's Guide to Books Received . > ° . of The Best Selling Books 
Sales of Books During the Month . ° . . a9 


ALBERT ScHINz 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.00 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tu BooKMAN should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editors of Tua Booxman.”’ Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 


Dopp, Mseap & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1907, by Dopp, Mgzap & Company. Ali rights reserved 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
QUEEN MARGOT 


Wire or HENRY OF NAVARRE. By H. Noe. WILLIAmMs, author of ‘‘ Mme. de Montespan,”’ 
‘*Mme. du Barry,” ‘‘ Queens of the French Stage,” etc. With 16 photogravure portraits. 
Small 4to, $7.50 net. 

An unusually attractive volume about the most beautiful and brilliant woman of her time. Married to Henry of Navarre 
on the eve of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, Margaret of Valois’s life was passed in one of the most stirring periods Of 
French history. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS 


By S. BARING-GouLp. With numerous illustrations from busts, cameos, gems, etc. New and 
cheaper edition. 8v0, $3.75 net. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF AUGUSTE RODIN 


By Freperick Lawton. With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo, $3.75 net. 
An excellently illustrated and authoritative work on this most eminent of modern sculptors. 


ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO 


By Maup CruTtweLL, With 50 full-page illustrations. (The Library of Art.) Sq. 12mo, $2.00 net. 
The first book on this artist in any language. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES 


Strupres From Court Lire In THE LATER YEARS oF Louis XIV. By G.F. Brapsy. With 
portraits. 8vo, $1.75 net. 


BARDS OF THE GAEL AND GALL 


EXAMPLES OF THE Poetic LITERATURE OF ERIN. Done into English after the metres and modes 
of the Gall. By Grorce Sicerson, M.D., F.R.U.I. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
With a photogravure frontispiece. 12mo0, $1.50 net. 





THE LOMBARD COMMUNES 


By W. F. BuT er, Professor of Modern Languages, Queen’s College, Cork. With many illus- 
trations and maps. 8vo, $3.75 net. 


This book gives the history of the City States of Lombardy, including Milan, Padua, Verona, Ferrara, Bologna, Turia, 
Genoa, etc., and is a delightfully written account of some of the most fascinating pages in history. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


Together with a Life by FREDERICK TATHAM. Edited from the Original Manuscripts, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by ARCHIBALD G. B. Russe_y. With twelve illustrations. 8vo, 
$2.00 net. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI 


With numerous illustrations. wo volumes. 8vo, $10.00 net. 


Reminiscences by the brother of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, delightfully written and containing many most interesting 
recollections of the founders of the pre-Raphaelite movement. There is much entirely new and very valuable material in 
regard to such men as Tennyson, Thackeray, Swinburne, Browning, Landor, Coventry Patmore, Edwin Lear, Richard 
Doyle, and many others. 


WHERE THE FOREST MURMURS 


Nature Essays. By Fiona Mactgrop. Square 12mo, $2.00 net. 


LITERARY LONDON 


By Exste M. Lane. With an introduction by G. K. Cuesterton. With 42 photographic illus- 
trations especially taken for this book by W. J. Roberts. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


HILLS AND THE SEA 


By Hrvarre Be.toc, M.P., author of ‘‘ Life of Danton,’’ ‘‘ Robespierre,’”’ etc. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


A charming volume of English and European travel—half description and half essay—written in the same delightful 
manner as the author’s ** Road to Rome.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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J UST PUBLISHED 
Studies in Pictures 


An Introduction to the Famous Galleries 


By John C. Van Dyke 


Author of ‘‘Art for Art’s Sake,” “‘The Meaning of Pictures, 
“*The Opal Sea,” etc. 


With 42 Illustrations, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 


A clear account of the conditions under which the works of 
the great masters are seen to-day, with critical and illuminating 
ideas in regard to the different varieties of paintings taking up 
‘* Old” Masters Out of Place’’; ‘‘ Pictures Ruined, Restored 
and Repainted ”’ ; ‘‘ Copies, Forgeries’’ ; ‘* Figure Pictures” ; 
‘* Landscape and Marines,’’ etc. 





Baccalaureate Addresses mae 
and Other Talks on Kindred Ghemes A Bird s-Eye View 


By Arthur Twining Hadley iia History 


Suggestive and stimulating talks to young men on the moral By Leon C. Prince 
and religious problems of college life and the questions aman A brilliant short history of America. 


must answer in choosing a career. Readable, clear, and in just proportions ; 
a masterpiece of its kind. 


$1.00 net. Postage 8 cents $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 


(President of Yale University) 


ABELARD AND HELOISE eieibe t cuvette 


$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 


A poetic drama in four acts founded on one of the greatest stories in history. Remarkable for its 
dramatic power and deep poetic feeling as well as for the grace and beauty of the verse. The latest and 
best work of one of the most distinguished of our younger poets. May Sinclair said in Atlantic 
Monthly recently : ‘‘ There is no doubt that he has before him a brilliant future. He works in the 
spirit which great art inexorably demands, the spirit of reverence and sacrificial patience. ’’ 


Edith Wharton’® MADAME DE TREYMES 


This brilliant story shows in the most subtle, discerning and striking way the contrast between the 
French and American views of family relations. Madame de Treymes fascinates the reader even while 
she and her point of view are the greatest obstacles to the progress of the love story. The question of 
— marriage has never been analyzed in so keen and brilliant a way. Illustrated in color. 

1.00. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S 


THE VEILED LADY “*2x3'‘Women’* 
The best new stories of the most popular of story tellers. Romance and adventure in Venice, Stam- 


boul, Holland, New York, and other places. Full of humor and kindliness, of picturesque characters 
and vivid adventures. Illustrated. $1.50. 


EF E LI Cc | Ty The Making of a Comédienne Illustrated 
By CLARA E,. LAUGHLIN in color, $1.50 
A story of intense emotional power. The rise of an American actress whose talent as a comédienne 
develops through a series of absorbingly interesting experiences with all kinds of people and places. 
A love story in the midst of the emotional, picturesque, tense life of the theatre, full of humor and 
humanness, keen understanding, and the broadest, kindliest philosophy. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York 
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The Author of the Best y 
Selling Book in America %, 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Mr. Meredith Nicholson has written in ‘‘ The Port of Missing Men” a novel that critics 

every where unite in pronouncing better even than ‘‘The House of a Thousand Candles.” 
‘“‘A very readable romance.”—New York Sun. ‘‘ Breezily and delightfully im- 

possible.”—New York Herald. ‘‘ Entraps the wariest old reader.”—New York Globe. 

‘* The best, most stirring and graceful romance for many a day.”— Washington Herald. 

‘* By all odds Nicholson’s most interesting book.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. ‘‘ Will be 

| | the most popular novel of the season.” —Chicago Journal. ; 

| The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers. 
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By Meredith Nicholson 
THE PORT OF MISSING MEN 
Chivalry in our own day. Pictures by C.F. 

Underwood. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 

By Gelett Burgess 

THE WHITE CAT 
A Story of piquant adventure. Illustrated 
by Will Corefé: 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 

By Brand Whitlock 
THE TURN OF THE BALANCE 

ment of the adminiftering of the 


NOVELS 


By Harold MacGrath 
HALF A ROGUE 
A new bubbling romance of dashing ad- 
ventures. Pictures by Harrison Fisher. 
12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 
By Louis Joseph Vance 
THE BRASS BOWL 
Crowded with exciting mystery. Pictures 
by Orson Lowell. 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 
By John T. McCutcheon 


CONGRESSMAN PUMPHREY 





law. 


pwae 
7 Illustrations by Jay Hambidge. 12mo, 
$1.50 postpaid. 


The 
MISSING 


WNT 


ANU 


\\ 


Pidtures and story in the author's bes vein. 
Tall 12mo, $1.25 postpaid. 


PoRT ! 
Sa : 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS INDIANAPOLIS 
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HARPER'S LATEST FICTION 


The Mystics By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Romance and mystery are delightfully mingled throughout. The tale has 
the same persistent excitement and breathless fascination which marked the 
author’s earlier work—‘*‘ The Masquerader.”’ Illustrated, Price, $1.26 


Sampson Rock of Wall Street 
By EDWIN LEFEVRE 
By the author of ‘‘ Wall Street Stories.’”’ It has remained for Mr. Lefévre 
to write the first real novel of Wall Street life, fully describing the ‘‘wheels 
within wheels” of the exciting stock-market game. Jllustrated. Price,$1.50 


The Giant’s Strength By BASIL KING 


A story of the richest American, a wonderful personality; and of his 
daughter, who is loved by a likable Englishman and by an American whose 
fortunes are strangely connected with her own. Price, $1.50 


By the Light of the Soul 


By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
A delightful heroine of New England parentage; an unusual plot which 
hinges on a youthful marriage that is never revealed; scenes of village life; 
pathos and humor; all make up a story of unflagging interest. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


The Princess By MARGARET POTTER 


That wonderful woman, Princess Catharine, is the central figure. Her disso- 
lute husband, the Grand-Duke Dmitri, and her son, the dashing young Con- 
stantine, play antagonizing parts ina daring plot of intrigue. Price, $1.50 











INTERESTING AND INFORMING BOOKS 
Christian Science ey MARK Twas 


The most serious and extended criticism of the subject that has yet been made. 
lilustrated. Price, $1.75 


The American Scene ey HENRY JAMES 


Mr. James’ impressions of America on revisiting his native land after twenty-five 
years’ absence. Price, $3.00 net 


Natu re’s Craftsmen By HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., D.Sc., LL.D. 


An entertaining book about the picturesque in insect life, pointing out unsuspected 
marvels at our very doors, lilustrated. Price, $2.00 net 


The Substance of Faith By SIR OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D. 


A harmonizing of science and religion, by the eminent scientist who is the most promi- 
nent leader in what has been termed the “ new thought.” Price, $1.00 net 


The Friendly Stars By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


How to learn, without a telescope, all that is most interesting about the stars. 
lilustrated. Price, $1.25 net 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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THE GREATEST EXPLORING ACHIEVEMENT, 1906-1907 
Nearest the Pole  ropert’?. reary 


The first full account of Commander Peary’s great achievement of 
planting the American flag nearest the Pole. _ Illustrations selected from a 
fine collection of 1200 photographs taken by the author, besides several 
maps and a frontispiece in color. Uniform with “ The Opening of Tibet” 
in our Geographical Library. $5.14 postpaid. 


The Efficient 
Life 
fie 














Fruit Recipes 


Nine hundred whole- 
some, delectable 

















fruit dishes poses, ae 

ee rit a A for the health 

jak ohinse thrilling novel of a great of those living 

yor, love which endured through in cities under 
$1.65 tragedy and money madness. intense strains. 

ve $1.32 
postpaid By Thos. W. Lawson a a 
25,000 copies sold before 
be \ publication T h e 
LARGE All book stores 





First 
Claim 


By 
M. HAMILTON 
A novel of the true 
meaning of love and 
marriage, with a_ breathless 


PRINT 
LIBRARY 


Readable, 
Scotch-face 
type, high-grade paper 
and beautiful, service- 
able Library binding, are 
the distinguishing features. Two 


$1.50 








volumes in this unique set are climax, which cannot fail to 
now ready: “Love me Little, Love me Long,” interest and impress. It is the story of a young 
Charles Reade; ‘ Wuthering Heights,” Emily gitl, beautiful but undeveloped, who marries for 
Bronté. money. $1.50. 


Each, $1.00 postpaid 


BIRDS EveRY cHicp | THE REPTILE BOOK 








SHOULD KNOW By RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN A very important addition to the nature books, 
Author of “ Bird Neighbors,” etc. uniform with “‘ The Tree Book,” 4 
An ideal volume in the successful series of The 8 plates in color and the 128 black and 
Poems, Songs, Fairy Tales, etc., “‘ Every Child white from photographs, excel anything now 
Should Know.” 100 photographs from life. existing on the subject. 
$1.30 postpaid $4.34 postpaid 
COUNTRY LIFE THEWortv’sworx (9) Tue Garven 
IN AMERICA FARMING MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw YORK. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





By the author of “From a College Window.” 





Beside Still Waters 


Crown Svo. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
Author of “ Upton Letters,” etc. 


$7.25 net. 


A record of the sentiments, the changing opinions, and the quiet course of life of a 
young man whom an unexpected legacy has freed from the necessity of leading an active 


life in the world of affairs, 


The book aims to win men back to the joys of peaceful work, 
and simplicity, and friendship, and quiet helpfulness. 


It is, too, a protest against the rule 


or tyranny of convention, the appetite of luxury, power, excitement, and strong sensation. 











Switzerland ina ire Peete 


Written by CLARENCE ROOK. Painted by 
EFFIE JARDINE 


With 80 full-page plates (56 in 
color). Net $6.00. 


Large Svo. 


A charming description of an extremely 
interesting country, beautifully illustrated 
in color. 





The Friends of Voltaire 
By S. G. TALLENTYRE 


Author of “ Life of Voltaire,” etc. 


Svo. Iilustrated. Net $2.50 
Contents: 

D’Alembert: TheThinker Helvetius: The Contradic- 
Diderot : The Talker tion 

Galiani: The Wit Turgot: The Statesmaa 
Vauvenargues: Beaumarchais: The Play- 

The Aphorist wright 
D’Holbach: The Host Condorcet: The Aristocrat 
rimm: The Journalist 








The Essays of Sir Leslie Stephen 


LITERARY AND CRITICAL. 


Authorized Edition Complete in Ten Volumes, 


4. English Literature in the 18th Century. 


zr volume. 8&vo. 
5. Studies of a Biographer. 


¢ volumes. S8&vo. 


Net $1.50. 


Net $6.00. Completing the set. 


Ready 


Ready May 1. 


“There is little critical writing in the English language that can be compared with 
these essays for keenness and breadth of view.’’—Literary World. 





The Letters of One 


By CHARLES H. PLUNKETT 
Crown Svo. Net $1.25. 


A young novelist’s letters to the woman 
he loves. None of the woman’s letters are 
given, yet the papers glow with the potent 
charm of her beauty and bring the reader 
under the spell of her ardent, tender, sweet 
and wholesome nature, 





The Changed Cross 


and Other Religious Poems 


Compiled by A. D. F. RANDOLPH, including 
certain Poems by the Editor 
Third Enlarged Edition. 

“The Changed Cross” presents an expression 
of religious feeling, religious ideas, and religious 
sentiment, addressed not to Episcopalians or Pres- 
byterians, not even to Protestants rather than to 
Catholics, but simply to Christians. 





NEW FICTION 





The Country House 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Author of “* The Man of 
Property,” etc. 
Crowz Svo. $1.50 
“Originality, shrewd satire 


and exceptional powers of ob- 
servation.’’—London Sketch. 


Triolo 
Patriot and 





The Sinner 


By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 
Author of “* The Saint,”’ etc. 

Crown 8vo. 

The Sinner completes the 

of Rome, of which The 


. The Saint were 
the earlier volumes. 


The Shadow of a 


Great Rock 
By W. R. LIGHTON 


Crown Svo, with colored Frontts- 
piece. $1.50 


$7.50 


A powerful and typical Ameri- 
can novel of pioneer life in the 
West. 








Send for New 
Illustrated Catalogue 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 & 29 West 234 Street 
New York 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NOVELS 


Dumas classified books under two heads, the entertaining and the other sort. 

* At the head of the entertaining writers,’ says the Pittsburg Gazette-Times, ‘‘ stands E. 
Oppenheim.” ‘‘ He possesses the magic art of narration,” to quote , 
the New York Herald. “He is a born story teller,” adds the con- 
servative Boston Advertiser. ‘* His stories thrill with human in- 
terest," according to the Mi/waukee Sentinel, while the discriminating 
London Morning Post asserts that ‘‘Mr. Oppenheim is a past 
master of the art of constructing ingenious plots and weaving them 
around attractive characters.” 

_ ‘*Mr. Oppenheim has had a remarkable career in letters,” 
points out the San Francisco Cali—there are only successes in his 
record, while the Cleveland Leader adds, ‘‘ His last story is always 
his best." ‘‘ Nothing that he has yet produced,” according to the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, “ compares with his latest story, 


THE MALEFACTOR 


Imagine a young man of high social position, who after enduring 4 
a ten years’ sentence of penal servitude to shield a woman resolving 
to revenge himself not only on the woman who wronged him, but on 
all others with whom he comes in contact. ‘‘ Just how the indomi- 
table Wingrave works out his amazing revenge will make the most 
languid alive with expectancy and mental activity,” says the Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





Phillips 


Pe aid Je : Pll 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


WHAT OTHER REVIEWERS ASSERT: 

“THE MALEPACTOR is a masterpiece in the line of fiction in which he has hitherto won distinction.” 

** THE MALEPACTOR is a modern Monte Cristo. Every page fascinates.” 

**THE MALEPACTOR is spirited, aggressive, vigorous, mysterious, and best of all well told.” 

** THE MALEFPACTOR is one of those fascinating stories which grip tightly the deepest interest of the 
reader and holds on until the strange tale is complete.” 

** THE MALEPACTOR displays to the utmost its author's wonderful skill in character construction, 
latent resources and love of mystery.” 

*“* THE a ~ A ole is written after a fashion that makes anything but reading at a sitting 
impossible.” 

“*THE MALEPACTOR is strikingly original and developed with remarkable skill.” 


Little wonder, after reading opinions such as these, that 


THE MALEFACTOR IS ONE OF THE BEST SELLING NOVELS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


““Mr. Oppenheim’s novels have another rare merit,” points out the Louzsvzile 
Courier-Journal, ‘*‘one always wishes more.” Thirteen of the novels of this popular 
English author have already been published in this country, and if you havealready read 
THE MALEFACTOR, ask your bookseller for any one of the others. Here's the list : 





A Maker of History 


A daring tale that ‘‘ explains’ the Russian Baltic fleet's 
attack on the North Sea fishing fleet. 


Enoch Strone 


A tremendously strong story of a masterful self-made 
man who made a foolish marriage early in life. 


A Sleeping Memory 


A remarkable story of an unhappy girl who was deprived 
of her memory, with unlooked-for consequences. 


The Master Mummer 


The strange romance of beautiful Isobel de Sorrens and 
her mysterious guardian. 


Anna the Adventuress 


Asurprising tale of a bold deception with a most engag- 
ing heroine. 


The Traitors 


A capital story of love, adventure and Russian intrigue in 
a small Balkan state. 





A Prince of Sinners 


An engrossing story of English social and political life, 
with strongly drawn characters. 


A Millionaire of Yesterday 


A gripping story of a wealthy West African miner who 
clears his name of a great stain. 


The Man and His Kingdom 


A dramatic tale of a philanthropic young Englishman's 
adventures in South America. 


Mysterious Mr. Sabin 


An ingenious story of a bold international intrigue with a 
fascinating **‘ villain. 


The Yellow Crayon 


Containing the exciting experiences of Mr. Sabin with a 
powerful secret society. 


The Betrayal 


An amazing story of treachery in high diplomatic circles 
of England. 


Illustrated 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 each, postpaid 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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New Spring Books 








THE DIAMOND KEY 


AND HOW THE RAILWAY HEROES WON IT 
By ALVAH MILTON KERR 
Author of “ Young Heroes of Wire and Rail,” etc. Illustrated by F. B. Masters and others, $1.50 


The ‘‘ diamond key’’ is a badge of honor given for conspicuous service. No more 
powerful tales of honor and courage have ever been told, and if any one’s blood is not 
stirred by reading this book, his is a hopeless case. 


HEART MELODIES 


Edited by MARY ALLETTE AYER 


Editor of ‘Daily Cheer Year Book” and “ The Joys of Friendship ” 
Gilt Top. Boxed. Net $1.00. Postpaid $1.10, Edition de Luxe, Full Leather, net $2.00, postpaid $2.10 
This is a book to be kept near at hand by those who recognize the value of ministering 
to the mind by the noble and gracefully expressed thought of others, and who wish a worthy 
and pleasing token for friends at Easter, Holiday season, or on any occasion for remembrance. 








JUVENILES 


FIFTY FLOWER FRIENDS 


WITH FAMILIAR FACES 
By EDITH DUNHAM 


A Fiectp Book For Boys AND Girts. With twelve full-page colored plates, decorations and fifty text illustrations 
from nature by W. I. Bescrort, $1.50 


Children cannot too soon begin to know the wild flowers, and here they are told in a 
charming way where and when to look for each of fifty widely distributed common flower- 
ing plants; also, how they get their names, and how to know them from the remarkably 
accurate drawings of Mr. Beecroft, a skilled botanist and superior artist. 


DAVE PORTER’S RETURN TO SCHOOL 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 
Third volume of “* Dave Porter Series.”’ Illustrated by F. Girpert Ence. $1.25 


Dave Porter is the typical American schoolboy; a scholar, an athlete, and a good 
fellow. His return to the boarding school, ‘‘ Oak Hall,’’ is marked by interesting experi- 
ences which boy readers will be glad to learn about. 


RAYMOND BENSON AT KRAMPTON 
By CLARENCE B. BURLEIGH 


Second volume of ‘‘ Raymond Benson Series.” Illustrated by L. J. Brincman. $1.50. Based on the author's own 
experience at New Hampton (N. H.) Academy. 


We have had good books telling of the larger and more aristocratic preparatory schools, 
but never before one that so well told of life at a typical country academy of the sort that 
have furnished the inspiration for so many successful and distinguished men. 


PRISCILLA OF THE DOLL SHOP 


By NINA RHOADES 


Author of ** The Little Girl Next Door,” etc. Illustrated by BertHa G. Davipson. $1.00 


The mere statement that in this book Miss Rhoades has equalled the interest of the 
other books that have made her such a favorite will be sufficient. 











LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. BOSTON 
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ENTERTAINING NEW BOOKS 
(Ready in April) 


NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


‘‘ The nicest child in American literature.”—T. B. AupRicH 





Additional episodes in Re- StS, Native wit and the whole- 


becca’s girlhood life at River- 
boro, giving further glimpses 
of her temperament, char- 
acter, and personality. Many 
of the characters in ‘ Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm ”’ 
appear again, and the reader 
has the pleasure of becoming 


some charm of untrammeled 
American girlhood brighten 
every page. Rebecca is a 
favorite in the hearts of 
thousands. She has become 
almost a national character, 
as she certainly is a national 
type. 








better acquainted with each 
one. 


**A nicer, jollier girl never 
*‘ Of all the children of Mrs. ae = Sees, danced through the pages of 
Wiggin’s brain the most —- s y fiction. A brighter, sweeter, 


laughable and the most lov- rs . , sunnier story one could 
able is Rebecca.’’ — Life, - , hardly imagine.’’—T7he Jn- 
New York. < y tertor, Chicago. 


Yohn. $1.25. 
NORAH DAVIS’S THE WORLD’S WARRANT 


A love story of a present-day Alabama girl, showing abundant incident and origi- 
nal theme, by the author of ‘‘ The Northerner,.’’ With frontispiece in color. $1.50 


ELLEN OLNEY KIRK’S MARCTA 
The story of a ‘‘land-poor”’ girl who goes to New York and has a most inter- 
esting chain of experiences. $1.50 

MRS. M. E. M. DAVIS’S THE PRICE OF SILENCE 


A romance of modern New Orleans, with an exciting plot and a lively move- 
ment. Illustrated by Griswold Tyng. $1.50 


ANDY ADAMS’S REED ANTHONY, COWMAN 
The autobiography of a cowboy, giving an interesting insight into the old- 
time cattle business. With portrait. $1.50 


JOHN ESTEN COOKE’S MY LADY POKAHONTAS 


A charming story apropos of the Jamestown Tercentennial. New Edition. $1.00 


P. DEMING’S THE STORY OF A PATHFINDER 


The story of the experiences of a reporter who sought new paths for his work. With 
portrait. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


LONGFELLOW’S THE HANGING OF THE CRANE 


Longfellow’s exquisite poem of home life. A beautifully decorated gift-book, 
with 13 exquisite illustrations in photogravure by Arthur I. Keller. 
For further particulars, including price, send for circular. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
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Some of THE BAKER AND TAYLOR COMPANY’S 


Spring Publications 


DIMBIE AND | OY pater of Hazel of Hewtherand”™ 


With six illustrations by Otto Lang. $1.50 


A novel of exquisite feeling, tempered with sparkling humor. Readers will find much 
that is pathetic in this tale of Dimbie and his young wife; but the artist has so skilfully 
blended sunlight and shadow that her work will be found a source of unqualified delight. 


THE SOWING or ALDERSON CREE 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE, Author of ‘‘ The Poet, Miss Kate and!” 
With a frontispiece in color by W. T. Benda. $1.50 
A dramatic tale of a West Virginia mountain feud, written with real grace and virility, 


A love story of exceptional charm underlies the chief motive of passionate hatred. Ready 
March 20th. 


THE CASE OF DR. HORACE 


By JOHN H. PRENTIS 
With a frontispiece by Rollin Crampton. $1.25 
A detective story which shows how great a part is played by the guilty conscience in 


the detection of crime. This tale, with its extraordinary plot, its daring treatment and its 
admirable style sets a new standard in literature of this class). Ready March 20th. 


3 His Early Life and 
DANIEL O’CONNELL sctrmnai7os-1802 
By ARTHUR HOUSTON, K.C., LL.D. 
Illustrated with four photogravures. $3.25 net 
Arthur Houston, a distinguished member of the Irish Bar, has here given us the early 


life and journal of the great liberator. This journal, kept by O'Connell during the years he 
was a law student, has recently come to life, and is here published for the first time. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 
Three Volumes. Vol. I. ready. 300 illustrations. 
Cloth, per set, net $15.00. Half morocco, per set, net $22.00 

This monumental work has attracted an unusual amount of attention, because it is 
written by the foremost American Authority on art and architecture, and because it is the 
first complete and satisfactory history of architecture written in English. The first volume, 
treating the early architecture of the world, is now ready; and the second, which covers 
the Gothic period, will be ready in the late spring. Send for special prospectus. 


THE GOLDEN HAWK yy corn rickert 


Illustrated by W.T. Benda. Price $1.50 


Readers of The Reaper and Folly will be delighted with this romantic novel of 
Sunny Provence. It tells of the wooing of Medaline by the rascally yet lovable Trillon 
—it breathes gayety and charm above the ordinary. Ready April | Oth. 
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The First of a Series of Biographies of Leading Americans. 


R. [. Johnston’s LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS. Biographies of 
Washington, Greene, Taylor, Scott, Andrew Jackson, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, McClellan, Mead, Lee, ‘‘ Stonewall’? Jackson, and Joseph E. 
Johnson. 1 vol. By the author of ‘‘ Napoleon,’”’ etc. Probable price, 
$1.75 net.* 





Among other volumes in preparation are Scientists, edited by David 
Starr Jordan—Historians (W. P. Trent)—Lawyers (Henry C. Merwin)—Poets 
(Curtis Hidden Page)—WNovelists (John Erskine) ; other volumes are contem- 
plated. 





E. Ray Lankester’s THE KINGDO/SI OF IAN. Papers for general readers 
by the author of ‘Extinct Animals” on MNatwre’s Insurgent Son—Thé 
Advance of Science 1881-1906—Nature’s Revenges—The Sleeping Sick- 
ness. Probable price, $1.50 net.* 


The [Marquis de Ségur’s JULIE De LESPINASSE, $2.50 net.* A book by 
one of the French ‘ Immortals’? which throws much new light on the 
brilliant woman, who was the original of the heroine in ‘* Lady Rose’s 
Daughter.” 


John L. Given’s MAKING A NEWSPAPER. Probable price, $1.50 net.* 
An interesting book for journalist or general reader, by an author trained 
by the New York Evening Sun. 


R. J. Cross, Editor, ONE HUNDRED GREAT POEMS. In the same gen- 
eral style as Lucas’s ‘‘ The Friendly Town” and ‘‘ The Open Road.”’ 
Probable price, $1.25 net.* 


° © eam 422° © Ammer rae 


Graham Travers’ GROWTH. By the author of ‘‘ The Way of Escape.”” A 
novel notable for earnestness and telling character drawing. Edinburgh 
is contrasted with Florence and Rome, and ‘ dour”’ Scots with charming 
women, including an actress. Price, $1.50. 


Gilbert Watson’s A CADDIE OF ST. ANDREWS. Ap epic of the golf 
caddie. After this warm-hearted whiskey-loving caddie encounters a 
shipwrecked Arab he has some remarkable adventures. There is much 
humor. ‘Every golfer must read it.’-—London Chronical, 


For April Publication 
Deflorgan’s ALICE FOR SHORT. By the author of “ Joseph Vance.”’ $1.75. 


AS THE HAGUE ORDAINS; Journal ofa Russian Prisoner’s Wife in Japan, 
Illustrated. A remarkably sympathetic human document. 


» For other Spring books, see the publisher’ s descriptive Spring Announce- 
ment List. 


* Postage 8c. additional. 


y cep xz 
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The Arena Magazine 


For April 


RECENT HUMANISTIC LEGISLATION IN NEW ZEALAND. By 
EDWARD TREGEAR, Secretary for Labor for New Zealand. With 
four full-page illustrations of architects’ plans of the workingmen’s 
dwellings being erected by the State. 

This paper deals with recent progressive legislation, including the new State homes being erected for workingmen 


of small means, by which they are enabled to enjoy light, airy, wholesome and commodious homes and to purchase the 
same on the instalment plan. 


THE HISTORIC ASPECT OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH. By Rev. ALGER- 
NON S. CRAPSEY. With full-page portrait of Dr. Crapsey. 

The great and growing interest of thoughtful people in all religious denominations concerning the newer and 
broader interpretation of the Bible, has been much stimulated by the general discussions growing out of the recent 
trial in which Dr. Crapsey was tried for heresy. In the paper that has been prepared for THe Arena by Dr. Crapsey 
we have a suggestive and able treatment of ** The Historical Aspect of the V irgin Birth.” T his pa aper by Dr. Crapsey 
is bound to attract a great deal of attention among thoughtful people interested in religious discussions. 


HAS MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN PROVED A FAIL- 
URE? YES! By H. GARDNER McKERROW. NO! By Professor 
FRANK PARSONS, Ph.D. 

In his paper Mr. H. Gardner McKerrow he as, we believe, made the strongest case against munic ip al-ownership in 
Great Britain that has appeared in any magazine contribution. He has marshaled such reports and facts as seemed 
favorable to his view of the question, and such data as apparently reinforced his contentions, with consummate skill, 
summoning to his aid the testimony of such special pleaders for private ownership as the London Times, Professor 
Roberts and Professor Hugo Meyer. In presenting this paper THe ARENA gives, we believe, the ablest presentation 
of the views of those who oppose municipal-ownership that f as yet been prepared in a similar compass. It is followed 
bya reply from the pen of Professor Frank Parsons. Dr. Parsons is a complete master of this su bject, having made 
two visits to Great Britain, during which time he exhaustively studied public-owne rship in all its phases ; his last visit 
being recently made as a member of the Co mmittee for the Civic Fede: ation. The Committee was composed of both 
friends and enemies of public-ownership, and all views, unfavorable as well as favorable, that could be obtained were 
presented. The two papers will form a most valuable addition to the growing literature des aling with public-ownership 
of public utilities. 


A Few of the Important Articles Published in the January, 
February, March and April Issues 


The Railways for a sesten. By Alfred Russel The Railways of Germany. By Prof. Frank Parsons. 
Wallace, D.C I Photography : Its True Function and its Limita- 
Secretary Root and te le for Centralization. By tions. lilustrated. 
David Graham Phillips. Questions of Overshadowing Interest in German 
Municipal Art of Springfield, Mass. (Illustrated.) Political Life. By Maynard Butler. 
By George Wharton James. Joaquin Miller Answers the Criticism of H. G- 
A Study of Oscar Wilde. By Prof. Archibald Hen- ells, and Contrasts Boston and New York. 
derson. The Growth of the Slum in Our Cities. By Elinor 
The Truth at the Heart of Capitalism and of Social- H. Stoy. 
ism. By Prof. Frank Parsons, Ph.D. Mr. Bryan’s[listake. By Linton Satterthwait. 
Our Insult to Japan and the Serious Questions it Ernest Howard Crosby: Prophet of Peace and 
involves. By C. Vey Holman. Apostle of Social Rightoomsness. By B. O. 


mere 7 Attacks on Christian Science, with a survey Flower, 
of the Christian Science Movement, its ideals Some Aspects of Poe’s Poetry. By H. Holland 
and achievements. (Illustrated.) By the Editor Carter. 
of “* The Arena." Henry Demarest Lioyd: Messenger. By W. G. 


Paying Children te Attend Schools. By Prof. Oscar Eggleston, with full-page portrait of Mr. Lloyd. 
Chrisman. Emerson the Anarchist. By Bolton Hall. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Send 50 cents in stamps, 
money order, or coin, and we will send you the Fanuary, February, 
March and April issues as a trial subscription. 


ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


BRANDT BUILDING TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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BY THE MAKING OF 
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| AND SUCH ~ HE WOULD 
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The Lonely Lady 


of Grosvenor 


Square 
By 


Mrs. Henry De La Pasture 
Author of “ Peter's Mother” 








A wholesome and charming love story which 
is proving itself an unqualified success in spite of 
the fact that there is no? a “ problem” in it. The 
heroine is a young girl of ancient lineage, who 
finds herself alone and surrounded by perplexing 
ciréumftances in a great London house. The story 
of her conquest of the difficult social circle about 
her is told in a very lively and amusing fashion, 
for Mrs. De La Pasture does not write about this 
world from afar, as so many of its chroniclers 
have done, but records its speeches and manners 
with the vividness of a keen observer at close range. 


12mo, $1.50 
FOURTH PRINTING NOW READY 


E. P. DUTTON & 
COMPANY iew York 
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DODD, MEAD 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FICTION 


The Flyers. By Gzorczt Barr McCutcneon, author of ‘ Beverly of 


Graustark,’’ ‘* Jane Cable,’’ etc. Illustrations in color by Harrison 
Fisher. 12mo, cloth, ‘ é ‘ - é 4 . $1.25 


The Far Horizon. By Lucas MALEt, author of ‘*Sir Richard Cal- 
mady,’’ **‘ The Wages of Sin,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, . : 1.50 


Hilma. By Witx1am Titiincuast Exvprivce. Cover in colors by 
Harrison Fisher. Illustrations by Martin Justice. 12mo, cloth, 
1.50 


Where the Trail Divides. By Witt Litursriner, author of ‘ Ben 


Blair.’’ Illustrated in colors by The Kinneys. 12mo, cloth, 1.50 


The Penalty. By Haro.pv Brcsie, author of ‘‘ The Story of Baden- 
Powell,’’ ‘‘ The Handy Man and Other Verses,’’ ‘‘ The Fall of the 
Curtain,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, ‘ . ‘ : ‘ : 1.50 


Mr. Barnes, American. A sequel to ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of New York.’’ By 
ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER, author of ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of New 
York,’’ ‘‘Mr. Potter of Texas,’’ ‘‘ Miss Nobody of Nowhere,”’ 
‘*That Frenchman,’’ etc. Illustrations in color by Martin Justice. 
12mo, cloth, ‘ . a s ‘ é : i j 1.50 


The Thinking Machine. By Jacques Furretre, author of ‘ The 


Chase of the Golden Plate.’’ Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, F 1.50 
Davenant. By Avsert Kinross. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 1.50 
The Gates of Kamt. By Barongss Orczy, author of ‘‘ The Scarlet 

Pimpernel,’’ ‘‘The Emperor’s Candlesticks,”’ etc. Illustrated, 


12mo, cloth, . j A ‘ J 4 ‘ 4 * 1.50 


Is He Popenjoy? By Antuony Trotiorr. 2 vols. Frontispiece 
in each volume. 12mo, cloth, . : . ; ‘ . 2.50 
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& COMPANY 


SPRING 1907 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Whirlpool of Europe—Austria-Hungary and the Hapsburgs 
y ARCHIBALD R. and E. M. Co_quHoun, author of ‘‘ The Mastery of the Pacific,’ 
‘‘ China in Transformation,” “ Russia against India,” etc. With 100 aeoeadi 
tions of original drawings in black and white of characteristic types, street 
scenes, social life, scenery and old cities. Also thirty to forty original diagrams 
and several maps illustrating history, races, religions, etc. Large 8vo, gilt 
top, ; ‘ ; ; : : ‘ ° ‘ ‘ : ; : net, $3.50 


Indiscreet Letters from Peking. Being the story of the Siege of the Legations in 
; Peking. By B. L. PutNAM WEAL, author of ‘‘ Manchu and Muscovite,”’ ‘* The 
Re-shaping of the Far East.’’ 8vo, cloth,. ; ; - . ; net, 2.00 


American Philosophy—The Early Schools. By I. Woopsripce Ritey, Ph.D., 
of the Department of Philosophy, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, cloth, 
Probably, net, 2.50 


A History of Scotland. Vol. IV. By ANDREW Lane. 8vo, cloth, 
Special, net, 3.50 
Complete set, 4 vols., ° . ° ‘ ‘ . . Special, net, 14.00 


History of Architecture. By James Fercusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. Re- 
vised and pre. y up to date by Dr. George Kriehn, formerly Professor of Art 
History, Leland Stanford Jr. University. Colored Rape se apie: etc. 2 vols. 
Large 8vo, cloth, boxed, ‘ 8 net, 10.00 
A new edition of this standard work printed from new plates, containing many 

additional illustrations. 


George Eliot. By A. T. Qur_LLerR-Covucn, author of * ** The Splendid Spur,’’ ‘‘ Ia,’’ 
‘The Ship of Stars,” ‘‘ Adventures in Criticism.’’ 12mo, cloth, . net, 1.00 


The Many-sided Roosevelt. An anecdotal Biography. By GrorGr WILLIAM 
DOUGLAS. 12mo, cloth, ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ : net, 1.00 


The Measure of the Hours. By Maurice MArrertrinck, author of ‘ The Life 
of the Bee,’’ ‘‘ Wisdom and Destiny,’’ etc., etc., 12mo, cloth, ‘ net, 1,40 


Joyzelle, and Monna Vanna. By Maurice MAETERLINCK, author of * Wisdum 
and Destiny,’’ ‘‘ The Life of the Bee,” etc. 12mo, cloth, ‘ : net, 1.20 


Recollections of Men and Horses. By Hamitron Bussey, author of ‘“ The 
Trotting and Pacing Horse in America,’’ ‘‘ History of the Horse in America,”’ 
etc., etc. Tiiustrated, 8vo, cloth, ; ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ net, 2.50 


My Garden Record, 12mo, cloth, ; A j ; ; : net, 1.00 
Limp leather, : ; : , ° , ; ° " Special, net, 2.50 
Full red leather, gilt edges, ; ° Special, net, 3.00 


A Valuable Qui Assistant. 


The Culture of Justice. A Mode of Education and of Social Reform. By 
PATTERSON Dv Bors, author of ‘‘ The Point of Contact in Teaching,”’ 
16mo, cloth, . . ° ‘ ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° net, .75 


Efficient Democracy. By Dr. W. H. ALLEN. 8vo, cloth, . net, 2.00 
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INDISCREET LETTERS 
FROM PEKING 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE 


Author of “* Manchu and Muscovite,” ““ The Reshaping of the Far East,”’ etc., etc. 





This is the story, not the history, of the siege of the legations in Peking, the relief 
of the besieged and the sacking of the city. It is not a history,—a collection of dry 
facts ; it is a story, vivid, dramatic, live, told by an eye-witness. As the author says: 
‘« The eye-witness attempts to account for all that happened ; to make real and living 
the hoarse roll of musketry; the savage cries of the desperadoes stripped to the waist 
and glistening in their sweat ; to give echo to the blood-curdling notes of Chinese 
trumpets ; to limn the tall mountains of flame licking sky-high.” 

It is impossible to describe this book adequately. Reading it, one sees the worn 
and harassed defenders of the legations in scene after scene of desperate, grim fight- 
ing, beating back the hordes of Chinese soldiers from their half-ruined walls, or 
sallying forth in vjcious sorties. Scene after scene, clear cut as a photograph, vivid 
and dramatic as a tableau in a play, stand out in the pages of this story. This book 
holds the reader’s attention in a grip that does not relax. 


8vo, Cloth, ; L Net, $2.00 


The Whirlpool of Europe— 





Austria-Hungary and the Habsburgs 


By ARCHIBALD R. and E. M. COLQUHOUN 


Author of “* The Mystery of the Pacific,”’ ‘ China in Transformation,” 
“Russia against India,"’ etc. 


In the treatment of his subject the author has accomplished the double purpose of 
writing an extremely readable and interesting book, and one which is also a distinct 
contribution of permanent value to historical literature. Both the political and social 
life of the Austro-Hungarian Empire are described from the inside, from intimate 
personalacquaintance. There is no book which adequately covers the same ground— 
historical, political and social—in any language, while in English there are only the 
descriptive books of casual travelers, or works which are purely political or geo- 
graphical. 

The dual Empire of Austria is an interesting anomaly, which is continually 
attracting the attention of the rest of the world, because of its race differences and its 

culiar political relations to the neighboring Powers. What will happen when 
imperor Joseph dies? Will Germany satisfy her dearest ambition and accomplish a 
Pan-Germanic Empire? Such questions are of continual recurrence. 


Large 8vo, Gilt Top, Net, $3.50 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
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Mr. McCutcheon is a past-master in the art of entertaining. He keeps his 
characters afloat on adventure after adventure, on complication piled upon com- 
plication, as a skilful juggler keeps half a dozen balls in the air at once. 

A good story about an elopement is worth reading. But ‘‘The Flyers,” 
which is the story of a double elopement, is delicious. The pairs of elopers go 
away the same night, and meet unexpectedly at a railroad station, each pair 
having every reason for misunderstanding and suspecting the motives of the 
other. There is a fierce encounter between the heroes, which culminates 
when the train rolls away bearing two forsaken and sorely puzzled heroines. 
The involuntary flight of the heroines, the mad pursuit by their lovers in a 
special engine, the stalled train, and the way in which Fate keeps shuffling the 
elopers in wrong pairs, are features of a story which represents undoubtedly the 
cleverest work Mr. McCutcheon has yet done. Time simply flies away while 
you are reading it. 


Illustrations in color by Harrison FisHer 


a aro set | oe | 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS mr NEW YORK 
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TWO NEW BOOKS BY MAETERLINCK 


The Measure 
of the Hours 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Author of “‘ Wisdom and Destiny,” 
“ The Life of the Bee,” Etc. 








CONTENTs : 
Our Anxious Morality. 
Immortality. 
The Intelligence of Flowers. 
In Praise of the Fist. 
The Psychology of the Accident. 
The Measure of the Hours. 
Our Social Duty. 
Perfumes. 
The Forgiving of Insults. 
The Gods of War. 


Rome. 





MAURICE MAETERLINCK 








Maurice Maeterlinck, the mystic philosopher who thinks with a subtlety 
and gentle humor which are wholly his own, and who writes with 
inimitable delicacy and charm, needs no introduction. The delightfully 
characteristic contents of his new book is sufficient recommendation to it. 


12MO. CLOTH, ; NET, $1.40 





Joyzelle and Monna Vanna 
By MAURICE. MAETERLINCK 
Author of “ Wisdom and Destiny,” “The Life of the Bee,” Etc. 


The publishers have issued in one volume, uniform with Maeterlinck’s 
other works, a new and an old play. “ Joyzelle”’ is a closet drama, dreamy, 
mystical and delicate, typical of the author, translated with wonderful skill 
by A. Teixiera De Mattos. ‘‘Monna Vanna,’’ too well known to need any 
introduction, is newly translated by Alfred Sutro. 


12MO. CLOTH, ' . NET, $1.20 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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An Anecdotal Biography 
By GEORGE WILLIAM DOUGLAS 


12mo, cloth . ° ° . ° ° net, $1.00 


Men and women are always deeply interested in other men and women. 
Anecdotes of the great appeal to a wide public, curious to know what manner of 
man it is that makes an impress upon his time. Anecdotes, too, are frequently 
more illuminating than more formal discussion of the policies, purposes and 
characteristics of public men. ‘‘ The Many-sided Roosevelt” has been produced 
with the conviction that President Roosevelt is a man of sufficient distinction to 
make it worth while to preserve in some permanent form the stories of the 
impression which he is making on his contemporaries: The anecdotes have been 
gathered from various sources and so far as possible have been verified. Properly 
classified and strung together into a connected narrative they produce a more 
vivid and interesting portrait of the man than can be made in any other way. 
The book is not a campaign document or a political tract, but a study of 
a notable contemporary American undertaken in a friendly spirit. 























DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
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FOR SALE—“ Knob Cottage” 


At POCONO PARK, Mount Pocono, Pa. 











Mt. Pocono is 3% hours from New York by the main line of 
the D. L. & W. Ry., and about 4 hours from Philadelphia by the 
Belvidere Division of the Pennsylvania Ry. 

Knos CotracGe is 20 minutes’ walk from Mt. Pocono station. 

It has an elevation of about 1,900 feet above tide water. 

The water supply comes from a never failing spring of exceptional 
purity. 

Points go miles distant are said to be visible on a clear day. 

One of the coolest spots in Mt. Pocono. 

The ground belonging to the cottage is about 2 acres in extent. 

Cottage contains on 

First FLoor—living room with open fireplace; dining room; 
pantry ; kitchen with hot and cold water and laundry. 

Second FLoor—4 bedrooms, bathroom and water closet. 

Tuirp FLoor—Storeroom and bedroom. 

The cottage is furnished plainly but with all necessary furniture ex- 
cepting bed linen, table linen and silverware. 

As owner is anxious to sell he is open to an offer. 

Price, including furniture, $3,000. 

Rent, $300. R. H. DODD, 

372 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered by the 
LANCUACE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 
Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 


Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard $. Rosenthal. 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRON’'NCIATION OF EACH WORD 
AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times a day at spare 
moments gives a thorough mastery of penveceations French, German, 
Spanish or Italian. Send for testi and letter 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
853 Metr polis Bldg, Broadway and 16th St.. New York 














SEESELESELE SELES SELES ESSE SESESS 
Tf You Want French Books or Books of 


any descrip- 
tion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 


"4 WILLIAM R. JENKINS, "Bis" 


Importer, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK, Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
FFFFFSFFFFFFFSFFSFSSSSFFSISSSS 








| For Any Book on Earth 
Writeto H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
| Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO, 














ERSONS —— volumes printed privately, such 
as Memorials F Wistories or Senealo- 


amily 
gies Sets, Club 
or Special Works in e editions, are offered the 
services of an expert publisher who will, if necessary, 
also revise anteeing utmost 


. guar 
speed and beauty of production. Some day you'll 
need such services, so you may cut this out for refer- 
ence or address at once, 


PUBLISHER, Suite 4-5, 835 Broadway, N.Y. 


FA a Vear. Candid, suggestive 
-4 criticism, literary and technical xetes, 


ractical Advice, Dispesal; MSS. of all 
struction. 


Rinds. prose and verse. Ia 

References: Mrs. Mary Wilkins 
Send stamp for Boox.et B to WM. A. DRESSER, 
Mention The Bookman. Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 














Freeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
i Ward Howe, W.D.Howells, Mrs. 
ie Moulton, T. N. Page, and others. 





ofallPublishers. Bu ~ 

Wholesale, Great 

a. Big Gavings. 
prices are the same 


* Ny purchase: 


Our Wholesale Pek Price, ao Catalogue 
for 1507, @ scribing over 25,000 peoks on all 


request. 
Write us for 
it today. 


Shicage, it. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A LIBRARY IN ONE BOO 
Besides” an accurate, | tical, ond oe scholari 
ocab of English, with 25,000 
WORDS, the International contains aistory 
Guide to Pronunciat be 3 
New Gazetteer, New Bio- 
ry, Vocabulary of Scripture, 
ames, English Christian 
Names, Forei Quotations, Abbreviations, Etc. 
PAGES. 5000 ILLU STRATIONS. 
SHOULD YOu NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK?) 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. ; 
of our al lar and Thin Paper 
itions. 1116 oy AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Write for “The Story of a Book”— Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


































Some Spring Publications 





The Demetrian 
By ELLISON — 


A novel depicting a new order of in 
which the system of provisional marriage prev 


$1.50 
The Shulamite 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW 


A novel of great power, dealing with a situation 
intense and tragic. 
$1. 


Count Bunker 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON 
Author of “ The Lunatic at Large” 
$1.25 


Skat and How to Play It 


By A. D. GRANGER 
$1.00 net 








BRENTANO’S - NEW YORK 
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is a perfect food, as 

wholesome as it is 
~delicious— highly 
ourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair é 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 
our trade-mark on 
every can. 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
@ PD) |G 1) Creed | | edt 1 Sew LF 















The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to imprcve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 

















ASK YOUR DEALER ror | 
AND INSIST ON 
HAVING THE 
GENUINE 











Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 

Mailed on 
















Receipt of 
Price. CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED | 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


LOOK woutceonussersurron 


GEORGE Frost Co., Makens, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





















Steel Sond 





= . 


NO. 27. 

This pen is made from the best pen steel by 
the most experienced workmen. The coating 
with real gold prevents rusting, gives a smooth- 
ness to the points, and can easily be kept clean 
and bright, as the ink does not adhere to the 
metal as with the plain steel pens. 

Sample box, 12 pens, sent post-paid 

on receipt of 10 cts. Ask for No. 27. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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1s worth two 
in the store 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
$6 All rights secured.”* 
Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Purity 


The LILY is the Symbol of Natural Purity —CLEANLINESS 


If Nature were to undertake our Washing and 


PEARLINE and PEARLINE’S method would 


Pearline Possesses Peculiar 


st of the Work and Wear and Tear 


MORE 


MILLIONS 
USE 


ee 


Pearline 


THAN 
EVER 
BEFORE 











—O Ready to Serve” 


CHOCOLATE POWDER 


Made from PURE COCOA, SUGAR and CREAM. 
QUALITY & PURITY UNEXCELLED. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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LONDON CLUB LIFE 


Club life in London is said to be less smart 
than of yore, but all the same, it is a world 
apart, and one that seems unknown but to its 
associates. And there are clubs in other towns 
and countries that are equal to the best in our 
metropolis. New York has the Lotos, the 
Union, and the Knickerbocker; and Paris 
owns the Jockey Club, the Cercle de l'Union, 
and the Cercle de-!’Union Artistique, com- 
monly known as Les Mirlitons. All of these 
are as smart and exclusive as any in London. 
And nearer home we have the famous New 
Club in Edinburgh, and the equally select 
Kildare Street Club in Dublin. And a few 
provincial clubs stand on the same pinnacle 
of greatness. For example, the Squadron 
Yacht Club at Cowes runs on all fours with 
the Marlborough and the Travellers’. As 
at the latter, the election is by members of the 
club and not by committee. 

Then the Bullingdon Club, for members of 
Balliol College, Oxford, is an exclusive insti- 
tution; and the Loder Club—known as the 
Christ Church Society—can, as regards select- 
ness, perhaps give it points and a beating. The 
members are limited to men of Christ Church 
College, and the numbers are never allowed 
to exceed one .dozen. Lord Rosebery be- 
longed to Loder’s; as did, in more recent days, 
Lord Helmsley and Lord Lewisham; and 
Lord Eustace Percy, a son of the Duke of 
Northumberland, is one of its brightest stars 
in 1906. The toast of the evening at the Loder 
Club is: “Long Live the King and Fox- 
hunting.” 

The law of evolution makes itself felt in 
club life as in most other mundane affairs. 
The Atheneum Club when built contained no 
smoking-room, and‘it was not until 1857 that 
Thackeray at last persuaded the committee to 
allow smoking on the premises. And even 
now it is so strictly conservative that it has 
only recently admitted 2 lift and a telephone. 
Funny stories are still heard of the starchy 
manners of its earlier days. A reckless young 
member of fifty once asked for a glass of gin- 
and-water, and was told by a waiter that no 
such spirit was kept at the club. After some 
discussion the gin was provided, but it was 
set strictly apart for the member who had the 
low taste to like it, and was labelled “Mr. ’s 
bottle.” On another occasion a member at 
dinner happened to remark that the wine was 
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The Last 
50 cents 


In the 


World 


A lady in the enthusiasm of regained health and old-time joy, writes : 


“If I had only 50 cents left in the world, Pil tell you how I would 
invest it: Postum, 25 cents; Grape-Nuts, 15 cents; cream, 10 cents, and 
I'd live like a queen while it lasted. 


‘*Postum has done more for me in building up my health and strength- 
ening my nerves than all the medicines I’ve taken in the 45 years of my life. 

‘*T suffered about 20 years of that time with nervous sick-headache, 
often spending 3 days of each week in bed. If I went out one day, I’d 
likely spend the next in bed—so nervous, life was not altogether happy as 
one can imagine. 

‘*Seven years ago I left off coffee and commenced drinking Postum 
Food Coffee. My strength quickly returned and nervousness and head- 
aches became a thing of the past. 


‘*If people tell me they don’t like Postum, I nearly always find they 
have not boiled it long enough, for it is surely the ideal drink when made 
right, and is full of wholesome goodness.”’ 





‘“‘There’s a Reason”’ for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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MENNENS 
a = 


of Spring months, with its raw chill winds, is especiall 
hard on delicate complexions, unless protected ant 
kept soft and clear by daily use of 


MENNEN’S tac’ POWDER 


A delightful healing and soothing toilet necessity, 
containing none of the risky chemicals found in cheap 
toilet Rowders imitating Mennen’s. Just get 
the habit of using Mennen’s every day of 


year, after 
shaving and 


after bathing. 
Put u in 
non - refillable 
boxes, for your 
rotection. If 
Mennen’s face 
is on the cover, 
it’s genuine and 
a@ guarantee of 
purity. Delightful after 
shaving. Sold every- 
where, or by mail 25 cents. 
Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Aet, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 
1542. 


SAMPLE FREE 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen‘s Vio- 
let( Borated) Talcum 
Powder. It has the 
scent of fresh cut 
Violets. 











THE GATES 
OF KAMT 


By 
BARONESS ORCZY 


Author of 


“THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL,” 
“THE EMPEROR'S CANDLESTICKS” 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


} UGH TANKERVILLE, an Egyptologist, 
endeavored for years to prove that the 
ancient race of Egyptians, the builders 
of the Pyramids and the great temples, did not 
die out, or lose their identity b¥ being absorbed 
in the races which later inhabited Egypt. 
Laughed at by the scientific world, he set out, 
with one companion, to discover some trace of 
the ancient people. Away in the interior of the 
Libyan Desert, hundreds of miles from any 
caravan track, he discovers a country where 
this ancient race of Egypt lives exactly as it 
did four thousand years ago. The Baroness 
Orczy has a remarkable imagination, and re- 
markable skill in giving her imagination strik- 
ing and vivid expression. The story of Hugh 
Tankerville’s adventures in this strange land 
will hold the reader by the very audacity of 
the plot, and the luxuriance and power of 
description. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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LONDON CLUB LIFE (Con?’d.) 


corked. But the wine butler at once appeared, 
saying, “Corked, sir? Pardon me, the mem- 
bers always leave it to me to say when a bottle 
is corked.”” The Atheneum Club has a frieze 
that is an exact copy of the Parthenon at 
Athens, and it is said to possess the finest club 
library in Europe. 

A man must be hall-marked and well-backed 
to pass the portals of Brooks’s, Boodle’s, 
White’s, or the Travellers’. The three former 
are old, but the Cocoa Tree is said to be one 
oldest club in London, as it was mentioned in 
a newspaper called the Spy in 1699. By the 
way, proprietary clubs—such as White’s, 
Brooks’s, Boodle’s, and Pratt’s—are written 
thus, but others have the word “Club” ap- 
pended to them. The Travellers’ Club has 
a character for being one of the most exclusive 
in London. As mentioned above, the ballot is 
by members and not by the committee, and the 
list of rejected contains the names of many 
celebrities. 

A good authority has been heard to say that 
the library at the Travellers’ is the most 
charming room of any club in London. How- 
ever, this club seems not to be held in universal 
esteem. A story has been told of a porter 
at its next door neighbour, the Reform Club, 
who, when asked the whereabouts of the 
Travellers’, declared that he knew no club 
east of his own. Brooks’s was started by Al- 
mack about 1763, three years before he opened 
his famous Assembly Rooms in King Street, 
St. James’s. The St. James’s Club is diplo- 
matic, at once exclusive and cosmopolitan, and 
is famed for its salads and wine-cellar. The 
Guards’ Club is dedicated to the three regi- 
ments of Foot Guards, is extremely smart, and 
as the Guards have no mess, is used as a din- 
ing-place by its members, who, however, are 
not allowed to entertain guests or even to 
show them over the building. The Turf and 
the Badminton are smart racing clubs, where 
bridge can be got at all hours, and also “the 
odds,”’ with facilities for laying and taking 
them. Members can only be elected to the 
Turf during the sitting of Parliament. Pratt’s 
is a club that has a peculiar interest. It was 
founded by the late Duke of Beaufort as:a re- 
sort of good cookery and camaraderie, is quite 
small and highly exclusive, and is—I believe— 
the only club in London which has a brass 
plate on its door bearing the name of the pro- 
prietor. By a happy chance, Lord George 
Pratt, uncle of Lord Camden, is one of the 
members. 
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“ Silver 
Plate 
that 



















Service over the tables of three generations has 
won for “1847 ROGERS BROS.” silverware the title of 
“Silver Plate that Wears.’’ ‘To the honest 
quality standard strictly maintained since the year 1847 
add the richest designs of present day skill and you havein 


"[Q47 ROGERS BROS: 


knives, forks, spoons, etc., the best in 
silver-plate. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for Catalogue 
**D=7” showing latest designs to JM SM wrace 
aid in making selections. /# r PRISCILLA 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., : 
Merid 






















en, 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 












SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTIING (0; [One 


@ 225 FOURTH AVENUE a 









IN 
BUFFALO 








TELEPHONE NUMBERS : : 





: $812, 813, 814 GRAMERCY 





GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 
N EW YORK 





oe 






oe 1 MODERN HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 
; By (\ Our own Rapid Electric Carriages exclusively 
3 for patrons arene few minutes from Hotel 
aa) through Business District and to all Depots for 


principal trains. — ~~ 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates $1.50 per day and up 
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A Vital Issue 


Clearly Presented 


Medical Experts Agree 
"That Acetanilid Properly Used 
and Properly Balanced Becomes 
a Most Useful and Safe Remedy" 








This fact clearly presents the whole aim and 
success of the Orangeine prescription, now so 
widely published and attested from 15 years 
of widest possible use. The ‘‘proper use’’ of 
this ‘‘valuable remedy,’’so skillfully balanced 
with the other remedies composing the 


Orangeine 


FORMULA 


secures a wonderf“l range of pure reme- 
dial action, without trace of essant or 
drug effect. 

The testimony of prominent physicians and 
individuals all over the country, who have 
known Orangeine for years, proves that Or- 
o promptly and safely reaches the cause 


**Grip,’’ Colds, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Indigestion, Nervous- 
ness, and Brain Fag 

Prevents much sickness. 


Fortifies the system against disease attack, 
‘‘Saves days from worse than waste.’’ 


FROM MANY TRIBUTES 


Mr. Eouvyp Munreay, a well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes. 
“I have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experi- 
ence has led me to believe, in spite of sensation mongers, that it is 
infallible. My mother, now in her 86th year, finds Orangeine very 
beneficial, and any effect, other than benefit, would certainly make 
itself felt in a person of her years d Or- 
angeine to all my friends and acquaintances.’ 

Da. H. R. Goopztt, | Memphi is, Tenn., writes: ‘It is four years since 
I d using 0 and my regard for it as a therapeuti- 
cal agent has constantly increased; that it gives prompt and pleasant 
relief in sick and nervous headache, neuralgia, indigestion, lassitude, 
and the majority of minor ills, there can be no doubt. I consider it 

8 luxury and a necessity.’’ 


Our Formula Since 1892: 


“Minimum Dose, in Perfect Remedial Balance.” 
ACETANILID . 4 Gr. 
Soda Bi-Carb. a 

















Total only 5 Grs. 


25c Package FREE For Honest Test 
pa postal f for Eeyninent x rotience and testimony, with 
ape KAGE HEE FOR EST TEST. Orangeine is 
sold by all ee or ote so receipt of price. 10c pack- 
age (2 powders): 25c package (6 powders); 50c package (15 pow- 
ders); package (35 powders). 








The Orangeine Chemical Co.15 MichiganAve.Chicago 
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LONDON CLUB LIFE (Con?’d.) 
THE EXCLUSIVE MARLBOROUGH 


Among purely social clubs, the Marlborough 
is the most distinguished, as there exists an 
unwritten law that no one should be admitted 
who is not personally and favourably known to 
King Edward. The membership is limited to 
500 in this ultra-smart community. The 
club furniture is plain to the point of severity, 
but a special writing-table is reserved for the 
exclusive use of His Majesty. The Bachelors’ 
Club is also most select, and favours the landed 
interest, titled and untitled, as opposed to 
the golden glories of modern millions. Its 
fortunes are presided over by Mr. William 
Gillett, and it is much to the fore as a dining 
club for ladies. Many of its members are 
married men, and the marriage forfeit of £25 
is paid with seeming alacrity. 


POLITICAL CLUBS 

The Carlton Club was founded by the great 
Duke of Wellington in 1832, and is the strong- 
hold of Conservatism. Its granite pillars are 
a landmark in Pall Mall, and its frontage is 
an adaptation of Sansovino’s Library of 
St. Mark at Venice. The number of members 
is limited to 1800, election is by committee, 
and heirs-apparent to peerages and Members 
of Parliament are allowed to come up when 
they please, without awaiting their regular 
turn. By this ruling, younger sons of peers, 
baronets and commoners have sometimes to 
wait a quarter of a century for their election, 
and as a result the names of three-year-old 
children are often entered in the nomination 
books. Once a year what is called a selection 
as opposed to an election takes place at the 
Carlton Club, when ten new members are 
chosen for political purposes. The Reform 
Club was founded in 1837. Its Italian archi- 
tecture is of high merit, and was inspired by 
that of the Farnese Palace in Rome. It has 
a tradition of cuisine that takes time to live 
down, and the coffee-room and library are de- 
lightful apartments. All the great leaders of 
reform have been among its members, includ- 
ing Cobden, Bright, and Palmerston. 

The Service Clubs form an’ important com- 
munity. The Army and Navy, known as the 
“Rag,” is a handsome edifice, designed after 
a palazzo at Venice, and built on the site of a 
house that once belonged to Nell Gwyn. The 
Naval and Military, called the “In and Out 
Club,” was once Cambridge House, and the 
home of Lord and Lady Palmerston.—From 
London M. A. P. 
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THE 
ORIGINAL MILK 


CUCU Via 


“PETER’S” at the PINNACLE! 


Highest in Public Opinion—Because in the 
highest degree Pure, sustaining, satisfying and 
“Trresistibly Delicious” 


It never varies from the highest standard 
of quality, and you never grow tired of 
“GALA-PETER” 
The World’s Favorite Chocolate 
. LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson Street, New York 
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A SINGLE TRIAL WILL con- 
VINCE YOU BETTER THAN OUR 
WORDS OF PRAISE AS TO THE 


MANY POINTS OF MERIT 


WHICH OUR FAMOUS LINE OF 
MEN’S SOCKS ARE MOST HON- 
ORABLY ENTITLED TO 
AND HAVE. 















The STANDARD for nearly thirty 
years always stamped on Chawrhni 
toe this markkasnauaase == 
SOLD BY DEALERS 


If not procurable from yours let us send you 6 assorted pairs on trial; 6 pairs 
for $1.50, delivery charges paid to any part of U. S. upon receipt of price, or 
25c. per single pair. 
Style 19s9  —Famous Sonueitesh, will not crock or fade. 
» 388 —Rich Navy 
» SPI = iw White inside Black and White Clerical Mixture Outside. 
» bD9s vy Blue Ground = Fine Bleached White Hair Line Stripes. 
19F 20 — Bk Ground with Neat Embroidered Figures in Cardinal Silks. 
38F30— Navy Blue Ground with Neat Embroidered Figures in Light Blue Silks. 


When you order direct, state size 


cost us a whole lot of money and we want you to have one. 
Our free catalogue It is very attractive and useful. Beautifully colored and replete 


with styles, prices, and information. Your name on a postal will bring it. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 70 New Fletcher St., Lowell, Mass. 
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Questions of the Hour. 
Wouldn’t You Like to Know— 


What are the seven rules of evidence? 


What are the legal requirements for abil- 
ity to witness in court? 


In what way may wills be legally revoked ? 

What percentage of insurance policies 
lapse or are surrendered ? 

How many cubic feet of gas are derived 
from one pound of coal? 

What is an ‘original package’”’ ? 


How has the cold storage system affected 
markets ? 


What Pittsburg employer is said to be the 
first person to have employed Chinese 
labor in the United States? 

How many million dollars’ worth of silk 
is imported into the United States 
annually? 


How old is George Bernard Shaw? 


How many kinds of block signals are 
there in modern railroad practice, and 
what are they? 

Which of Verdi’s operas are greatest? 
How do they differ from his popular 
‘“‘I] Trovatore’’? 

What are the causes of appendicitis? 
Between what ages are persons most 
liable to attack? 

What country has recently surpassed 
the United States in the production of 
petroleum? 

How was the title of ‘‘ Pitchfork Tillman ’”’ 
acquired ? 

About what percentage of wage-earners 
were organized in 1903? 

What was the maximum price for theatre 
tickets in Shakespeare’s time? 

What is the Telautograph ? 


All these questions and thousands of others 
are answered fully and authoritatively in 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., and 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., assisted by 400 o j 


Editors-in-Chicf 


the foremost scholars and experts in 


No other reference work contains such up-to-date, practical information on 


so many subjects of general every-day interest. 


Its moderate price and our 


easy payment plan place this work within your reach. 


20 Volumes 100,000 Subjects 


16,000 Pages 


7,000 Illustrations 


To learn more about this work, let us send 
you two interesting and useful books, FREE 


One is our famous 25-cent Question Book, which contains every-day 


questions you ought to know how to answer, 


probably cannot answer off-hand 


cability of the foremost encyclopaedia in existence, 


The other 


but half of which you 


It shows the usefulness and practi 


book contains pages descriptive of The New Inter- 


national Encyclopedia, specimen pages, facsimile illustrations 


from The New International, showing the work's scope, and 


the easy payment plan by which one can secure this great 


work without a large initial expenditure. 


to-day. Address 


‘DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


372 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Write 


us 
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CHAIN of testimonials from dentists in 
practice attests the unequalled excel- 


ence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It 
cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, prevents 
decay. It is applied to the brush without the 
waste attending the use of powder. That you 
, may know by experience its value we will 
mah send you free a sample tube of Dentacura and 
very where | free a sample tu! ura and 

j our booklet, Taking Care of the Teeth. 

** The nian of Clip-Caps, all indicating the possession of a 9 igs ; ities nu 
“ Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen, that may be seen in people's Write at once fler expires May Ist, 1907. 
pockets —— in the a in the —_. on > cars and Dentacura may be had at most toilet coun- 
in Daan is really becoming remarkable even to the casua observer. j : Pric ar If , ; 

rice 25c. f vour dealer does ne 

This bright little clip that gnps seems to be everywhere.""— Amer. Stat. ters. a noe 
have it we will send it on receipt of e 


Pa ig gh ny DENTACURA COMPANY, 67 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J. 








MARKET ST.,SAN FRANCISCO “y GOLDEN LANE, LONOON,«.C 

















Dust, Dirt and Germs are best removed from 
floors by first sweeping with a_ cloth-covered 





broom moistened with water containing just a littl Mental 
Ps is a frequent result of ‘“‘ Starch- 
Indigestion.” 
A few days’ change from 
white bread, cake, pastry, etc., 


to 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT || CTaPe-Nuts 


will bring relief and wisdom. 


An odorless, colorless liquid, which destroys foul 9 99 
odors and disease-breeding matter. When diluted - There S$ a Reason 

with ten parts of water for household use, 7¢ costs 
less than 5 cents a quart. Sold everywhere in quart 
bottles. Prepared only by Henry B. Platt, N. Y. a 
A Brochure entitled ** Health Economy,’ by Dr. Kent, Postum Cereal Co., Lt attle Creek, Mich., 0. S. A. 
mailed freeon addressing Dept. B, 42 Cliff St., New York. 




















have been established over 55 YEARS. By our system of 
a py OS nts every family in moderate circumstances can own 
» VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 


de liver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
or Catalogue D and explanations. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





CONTENTS FOR MAY 


Frontispiece. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Chronicle and Comment 


College Songs—“ Old Nassau’’—The Songs of Yale— 
“Fair Harvard ’’—Topical Airs ‘ , 219-220 
The Open Life (portraits of Arthur Heming, Dan 
Seok and illustrations) + 219-220-221-222-223 
Authors and Illustrators é - 202 
john T. McCutcheon's Latest Book 224 
he Baroness Orczy (with portrait) 224 
Kate Douglas Wiggin (portrait) 226 
Eliza Calvert Hall (portrait) 226 
Edwin Asa Dix (portrait) 226 
Carl Ewald (portrait) . ° ; ‘ ‘ . —_ 
Florence Wilkinson (portrait) ° . . ° . 237 


Clara E. Laughlin (with portrait) 

Virtue and Consistency— ene the Jack London 
Plagiarism Charges 

Percy Mac Kaye (with portrait) . 

Mrs. William Faversham (portrait) 

Mrs. Harrison and the American Reviewers (with 
portrait) . 

The President’s Brain- Storm e ‘ ° : e 

Roscoe Conkling’s Doggerel . 

The Return of Burton Barnes (with facsimile of the 
manuscript of Mr. Barnes of New York) 

The Authors’ Club and Maarten Maartens , ° 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
The American Yellow Press—An English View . 
The Prayer of the Weather-Wise Parson (Poem) 


Harry THurston Peck 
CHARLES WHIBLEY 


MartHa YounG 








The Expatriates (illustrated) 
1. The American Colony in Paris 


The Passing of the White Horse (illustrated from Etchings by 
Orville H. Peets) . : 


More Trouble as to Simplified Spelling 


Anna Bowman Dopp 
Amos STOTE 


I. Benjamin E. Smitu 
Il. Harry THurston Peck 


The Englishman as a Playgoer EpitH Kettocc Dunton 


The Fetich of Form and Some Recent ar 
Katherine—Felicity—The Silent Door—Where the Trail Divides— 
The Penalty—The Unseen Jury—Sister Carrie. e ‘ 


Eleven Books of the Month 


1 Indiscreet Letters from Pekin 

ll The Life of Guy de Maupassant (illustrated) 

lil Hutchins Hapgood’s ‘‘ The Spirit of Labour” 

IV Dr. van Eeden’s ‘‘ The Quest” . 

V_ Theodore Dreiser’s ‘* Sister Carrie” 

VI C. D. Stewart’s *‘ Partners of Providence” 
Vil A. E. W. Mason’s ‘‘ Running Water” 
Vill E. C. Penfield’s ‘‘ East of Suez” 

IX Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘ Madame de Treymes”’ 

X Kate D. Wiggin’s ‘‘ New Chronicles of Rebecca” 
XI C. D. G. Roberts’s ‘‘ Haunters of the Silence ”’ 


The Stooping Lady 
Chapters XV, XVI, 


The Book Mart 


Reader’s Guide to Books Received , \ 319 
Sales of Books During the Month - ; é - 324 


FREDERIC Taser Cooper 


Epwarp CLarK MarsH 
ARTHUR BarTLetTt Maurice 
FLORENCE WILKINSON 

A. SCHADE VAN WESTRUM 
Harrison Ruopes 

Warp CLark 

Grace Isapet CoLBRon 
EvtzapetTH KENDALL 
Mary Moss 

Mary K. Forp 

Tuomas WALSH 


XVII, XVIII . Maurice Hewett 


The Best Selling Books 328 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.00 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tue Bookman should be addressed to ‘* The Editors of Tuk Bookman.” 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislatd or lost 
Dopp, Mzap & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1907, by Dopp, M&ap & Company. All rights reserved 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 


Manuscripts sent 
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NEW SCRIBNER Friction 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


The Veiled Lady 


Illustrated, $1.50 























Romance and adventure in Venice, Stamboul, Hol- 
land, New York and many other places. Full of the 
genial humor, kindly knowledge and picturesque 
people and told with skill and vivacity. 








EDITH WHARTON 
Madame de Treymes 


Illustrated in color, $1.00 


‘* We know of no book in which the virtues of the short story are united with the virtues 
of the novel in a higher degree than in this instance.””"—-NV. 2. Sun. 

‘‘A brilliant new story. It abounds in happy and surprising touches, which reveal! the 
keen observation and social experience of a witty woman of the world.””—Pa&ila. Press. 





























EDWIN ASA DIX 


Prophet's Landing 


The direct, straightforward, and intensely real story of the growth of an able man in a small 
town, who applies modern business methods with unexpected results. The romance, humor, 
and pathos, and great timeliness of the story make it of vital interest to every one to-day. 
$1.50 














CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Felicity 


The Making of a Comedienne 
Illustrated in color, $1.50 














‘*The most charming love story that any American 
author has written in many seasons. This is one of 
the novels that creep into your heart and stay there.”’ 


—N. Y. Evening Sun. 
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NEW SCRIBNER Books 





















General E. P. Alexander’s 


Military Memoirs of a Confederate 


A CRITICAL NARRATIVE 


With a Frontispiece Portrait and Sketch Maps, $4.00 net, postage extra. 


One of the most important books ever published on the Civil War. General Alexander was 
chief of ordnance in the Army of Virginia and chief of artillery in Longstreet’s corps, and a West 
Pointer. The book, though primarily devoted to military criticism of both sides, is filled with 
anecdote and personal reminiscences and delightfully written. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 


THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN (1861) CHANCELLORSVILLE 
SEVEN PINES OR FAIR OAKS GETTYSBURG 
JACKSON'S VALLEY CAMPAIGN BATTLE OF CHICKAMAUGA 
SHARPSBURG OR ANTIETAM BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS 












OUT DOORS. A Book of the Woods, Fields and Marshlands 
By Ernest McGaffey $1.25 net, postage extra. 


Thirty-two papers on all kinds of sports and pleasures out of doors, shooting, walking, 
fishing—full of keen observation and great beauty of description. Mr. McGaffey shows a wide 
range of sympathy and great power of expression. 





NEW FICTION 































































THE SPIDER By Carl Ewald 
AND OTHER TALES $1.00 


Translated from the Danish by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 


Delightful stories that tell the facts of Natural History in a way that is as amusing to grown 
people as it is interesting to children. 


SHORT CRUISES 


Illustrated by Will Owen. $1.50. 


New stories by the author of ‘‘Odd Craft” and “Captains All.” Full of the inimitable dry 
humor, quaint characters, and highly entertaining plots which have made Mr. Jacobs famous. 


POISON ISLAND By Quiller Couch 


$1.50 

A Thrilling Tale of Treasure Seeking by an Extraordinary Band of Adventurers 
(Already in Third Edition.) 

His stories of adventure are the real thing. Delightful from start to finish.—Providence Journal. 


THE PICKWICK LADLE Ry Wiasielé Sent 
AND OTHER COLLECTORS’ STORIES y 


lilustrated. $150 


The lively account of the way in which Peter Wyckoff and his wife, collectors of great energy, 
ingenuity, and taste, acquired, or did not acquire, many rare and precious things. 





By W. W. Jacobs 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 





WIFE OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. By H,..NOEL WILLIAMS. Author of ‘‘Mme. de Montespan,” ‘‘ Mme. du ; 
Barry,” ‘‘ Queens of the French Stage,” etc. Wath 16 photogravure portraits. Small 4to, $7.50 net. 


An unusually attractive volume about the most beautiful and brilliant woman of her time. Married to Henry of 
Navarre on the eve of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, Margaret of Valois’s life was passed in one of the most stirring 
periods of French history. 


The High and Puissant Princess . 
MARGUERITE OF AUSTRIA 


PRINCESS DOWAGER OF SPAIN, DUCHESS DOWAGER OF SAVOY, REGENT OF THE NETHERLANDS. B 
CHISTOPHER HARE, author of ‘‘ Most Illustrious Ladies of the Italian Renaissance,” ‘‘A Queen of Queens,” 
etc. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS 


By oe ge With numerous illustrations from busts, cameos, gems, etc. New and cheaper edition. 8vo, 
3-75 net. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF AUGUSTE RODIN 


By FREDERICK LAWTON. With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo, $3.75 net. 
An excellently illustrated and authoritative work on this most eminent of modern sculptors. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL PEOPLES 


From the Dawn of the Christian Era to the Fall of Constantinople. By RosBinsoN SouTTAR, M.A., D.C.L., 
author of ‘‘A Short History of Ancient Peoples,” etc. Large 8vo, $3.00 met. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES 


STUDIES FROM CouRT LIFE IN THE LATER YEARS OF Louis XIV. By G. F. BRADBY. Wth portraits. 8vo, 


1.75 net. 
VENETIAN DISCOURSES 


DRAWN FROM THE History, ART AND CUSTOMS OF VENICE. By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D. Cavaliere 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, Italy; author of ‘‘ The Bible of St. Mark's,” etc. Wath 73 
illustrations. Square 12mo, $3.00 net. 


THE LOMBARD COMMUNES 


By W. F. BUTLER, Professor of Modern Languages, Queen's College, Cork. With many illustrations and maps. 
8vo0, $3.75 net. 
This book gives the history of the City States of Lombardy, including Milan, Padua, Verona, Ferrara, Bologna, Turin, 
Genoa, etc., and is a delightfully written account of some of the most fascinating pages in history. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


Together with a life by FREDERICK TATHAM. Edited from the Original Manuscripts, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by ARCHIBALD G, B. RUSSELL. With 12 tllustrations. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


BARDS OF THE GAEL AND GALL 


EXAMPLES OF THE POETIC LITERATURE OF ERIN. Done into English after the metres and modes of the 
Gall. By GeorGE SIGERSON, M.D., F.R.U.I. Second edition, revised and enlarged. W¢th a photo- 
gravure frontispiece. 12m0, $1.50 net. 


THE LANGHAM DICTIONARIES 


A Handy-Volume Series of Dictionaries bound in cloth. Each 18mo (5% inches by 3% inches), about 750 pages. 
$1.00 net. 

ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH. By J. MCLAUGHLIN. ENGLISH GERMAN AND GERMAN- 
ENGLISH. By Dr. J. BLUM. ENGLISH-ITALIAN AND ITALIAN-ENGLISH. By U. CARDIN. ENGLISH- 
RUSSIAN AND RUSSIAN-ENGLISH. By A. WASSILIEFF. IKNGLISH-SPANISH AND SPANISH-ENGLISH. 
By J. B. JorBA. ENGLISH-PORTUGUESE AND PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH. By R. DE MESQUITA. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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*‘ Appeals to ebery human heart’’ 


Aunt Jane of Kentucky 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


A faithful portrayal of rural life in the Blue 
Grass Country, abounding in humor, pathos 
and homespun philosophy. Every one is sure 
to love delightful Aunt Jane and her neigh- 
bors, her quilts and her flowers, her stories 
and her quaint, tender philosophy. 





Enthusiastic readers have pronounced the 
book ‘* positively delicious,’’ ‘‘simply delight- 
ful from beginning to end,’’ ‘‘a masterpiece 
of native humor,’’ etc. 


Ge We will send you the first chapter, “* Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
printed separately, if you will mention The Bookman. 





Illustrated by Beulah Strong. 283 pages. $1.50 


By John H. Whitson By Anna Chapin Ray 
A surprising story of a young man who finds him- A novel of life in one of the larger American 
self identified as the husband of a beautiful woman universities, embodying a study of social malad- 


whom he has apparently never before seen. With justment with a hero who is a “ misfit.” 1:2mo, 
frontispiece in color. 12mo, $1.50. 4 


By ARTHUR STRINGER, author of “ The Wire Tappers.” 

Mr. Stringer brings to his new novel the same acute knowledge of the uses of electricity 
that distinguished his popular novel, ‘‘ The Wire Tappers.” The startling adventures of 
the altogether human hero, an electrical inventor, and his fair companion are absorbingly 
interesting. He displays great insight into human character and motives. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


UNDER THE HARROW BY RIGHT DIVINE 


By Ellis Meredith By William Sage 
Deals with a talented girl’s chances of success in A Senator who would rule his State, his daughter 
New York, and contains ample, delightful romance, and a reform Governor are the principals of this 
so that it is bright, wholesome and entertaining romance of love and politics, by the author of “ The 
reading. 1amo, $1.50. District Attorney.”’ With frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE MALEFACTOR 


By E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Even more popular than Mr. Oppenheim’s previous successes. 


Masterpieces of DUMAS and VICTOR HUGO 


NEW POCKET EDITION 
Handsome little volumes 65% x 41¢ (uniform with the Pocket Balzac), printed on light, thin 
but opaque paper, fully illustrated, tastefully and durably bound. The translations are 
faithful and unabridged. Price in cloth, gilt edges, $1.00 net, per volume ; in limp leather, 
gilt edges over carmine, $1.25 net per volume. Any story sold separately as follows: 


RE DUMAS: Marguerite de Valois, 1 vol. La Dame de Monsoreau,1 vol. The Forty-Five, 
1 vol. The Three Musketeers, 2 vols. Twenty Years After, 2 vols. Vicomte de Bragelonne, or Ten 
Years Later, 4 vols. The Count of Monte Cristo, 3 vols. 
VICTOR HUGO: Notre Dame. 2 vols. Les Miserables, 4 vols. Toilers of the Sea,1 vol. The Man Who 
. Laughs, 2vols. Ninety-Three, 1 vol. 





Little, Brown, & Co., Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston 
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THE TURN 
of the 


BALANCE 


BRAND WHITLOCK’S NEW NOVEL 
RECEIVED WITH GREAT ENTHUSIASM 





‘‘Itis all true, ghastly true. It will certainly give true 
information of what it describes to those serious enough 
to wish to know.” 


—Theodore A. Bingham, Police Commissioner of New York City. 


‘‘T know of nothing with which to compare ‘The 
Turn of the Balance’ aregs Tolstoy’s ‘ Resurrection,’ 


an ‘ Resurrection. 


—Upton Sinclair. 


and it is a greater book t 


‘“‘T consider ‘The Turn of the Balance’ one of the 
best books from a police point of view that I have ever 


read.”—&M. A. Delany, Chief of Police, Denver, Colo. 


‘*«The Turn of the Balance’ is the most direct, com- 
prehensive and unanswerable indictment of modern 
conditions I have ever found between two covers.” 


—Charles Edward Russell. 


‘Without doubt the greatest novel of a decade.” 
—Alfred Henry Lewis. 





By the Author ot ‘‘ The 13th District’’ 


Seven Pictures by JAY HAMBIDGE, $1.50 postpaid 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Pudlishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


THe BRASS BOWL 


A young millionaire of New York, returning to his apartments 
after-an absence of some weeks, finds in the dust on his desk 
the imprint of a girl’s hand. That night he helps the same 
girl to rob his own safe at his country house. The links that 
connect the hand and the safe and all the unexpected train of 
rushing action that results make a story of incident and 
mystery exciting, compelling, desperately interesting. 


Seven Pictures by ORSON LOWELL 


Cover by A. I. Keiter: 1zmo, $1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Pudiishers, INDIANAPOLIS 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








The Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin 
Edited by ROLLO OGDEN, Editor of the New York Evening Post. 


In two crown octavo volumes, $4.00 net. (Postage 24 cents.) 


“Tf on every educated American's most accessible shelves ‘Godkin's Life and Letters’ could have its 
fitting place alongside Curtis's ‘Addresses and Orations,’ the ‘ Letters of James Russell Lowell,’ the ‘Life 
of W tfiam Lloyd Garrison’ by his sons, and Bryce’s ‘ American Commonwealth,’ there would be little 
ground for pessimism as to the future of Democracy in America.”—7he Dural. 


The Truce in the East and Its Aftermath 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, author of ‘* The Re-Shaping of the Far East,”’ etc. 
Cloth, octavo, with maps and illustrations, $350 net. (Postage 21 cents.) 


Mr. Weale has lost none of his power of on interesting his reader, while at the same time supplying 
information of the greatest importance to students of Far Eastern politics. His lively, picturesque 
narrative discusses the new position of Japan, its promise and its menace; the present and future of 
China ; and the ways in which the great Powers have been affected by the results of the war. 


Mr. E. Parmalee Prentice’s 
Federal Power Over Carriers and Corporations 


“The book is not large, but it is weighty . . . and those wishing the latest word cannot afford to neglect 
Mr. Prentice’s discussion.”—Epwarp A. Braprorp, in the New York Times Sat. Review. 
Cloth, 244 octavo pages, $1.50 net. (Postage 11 cents.) 


Dr. J. A. Smith’s The Spirit of American Government 


A study of the Constitution : Its origin, influence, and relation to Democracy. 
Citizen's Library. Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net. (Postage 11 cents.) 


Gen. Henry L. Abbot’s Problems of the Panama Canal 


Gen. Abbot has been more continuously associated with the cana! project than any other writer upon the 
subject. He canvasses the subject thoroughly, with special attention to disputed points, and has brought 
the subject to date, with recent illustrations. 

New edition completely revised and reset. Cloth, $2.00 net. (Postage 16 cents.) 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s ew 400k The Birth of the Nation 


The early days of the settlement of Virginia are described with a peculiar grace and charm which will 
make the book especially attractive to those who would refresh their memories before visiting James- 


town. Cloth, illustrated, $1.75 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 
Mr. Franklin Pierce’s The Tariff and the Trusts 
“*One of the very best books that has been published upon either subject . . . right up-to-date, dealing 


with the actual situation as it presents itself now. Ido not think any man who wants to understand the 
tariff and trusts question will do himeelf justice unless he reads this book.’”.—Congressman Joun SHARP 
WILLIAMS. Cloth, $1.50 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 


Dr. David Philipson’s 
The Reform Movement in Judaism 


By the Rabbi of the B’ne Israel Congregation, Cincinnati, author of ‘‘ The Jew in English Fiction,” ‘Old 
European Jewries,’’ etc., etc. His book is the first really complete and comprehensive review of this 
subject. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 


Supt. Wm. C. Bagley’s Class-room Management 


Both principles and technique are considered in this study of how the efficiency of class-handling can be 
increased. Cloth, 12mo. Just ready. 


Dr. C. A. Herter’s 
Bacterial Infections of the Digestive Tract 


and the intoxications arising from them. An expansion of his recent Harvey lecture, setting forth the 
methods he has developed for the better investigation of bacterial conditions of the digestive tract. 
Cloth, 360 pages, 12mo. Just ready. 
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The New Macmillan Books 








NEW NOVELS 
John Oxenham’s ¢”/hra/ling novel The Long Road 


*Enthralling and touching. . . . A story of uncommon power and sympathetic quality."—New York 
Tribune. 

“The strongest as well as the most attractive novel that has appeared in many months.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. Cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 


William Stearns Davis’s “ew xove/ A Victor of Salamis 


A novel which makes the most of superb dramatic possibilities in splendid episodes of glorious action, 


heroic accomplishments, and sacrifices scarcely less thrilling. Cloth, 
9 : ° he 
Jack London’s /ascinating novel Before Adam 
“*Tt is such a weird fascinating tale that one wonders where to begin to tell how beanutifulitis . . . how 
vitally interesting.” — Denver Post. Cloth, illustrated in colors, $1.50. 


Owen Wister’s cnusing 
How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee 


“Mr. Wister has found the true function of the Simplified Spelling Fad—it is to make us merry.”— 
Pittsburgh Gazette- Times. Cloth, ulustrated, fifty cents. 


Marion Foster Washburne’s Family Secrets 


“If ever a woman has ached to talk over the life around her and held back from unwillingness to 
‘gossip,’ she will delight in the cheering comprehension of these pages.” Cloth, $1.25. 


Israel Zangwill’s “ew 400k Ghetto Comedies 


‘* Not only has he a style, flexible, graceful and as light as the flight of a sea bird, but he has ideas, and 
the art of sketching delicious situations in an original and charming way.’”’— The New York Sun. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


NEW OUTDOOR BOOKS 
Mabel Osgood Wright’s’ Birdcraft Seventh edition 


“Its excellencies have already won the commendation of all naturalists. . . . Such fineness of truth, 
such accuracy of drawing, could only be the work of genius.”—Jnter Ocean. Cloth, illustrated, $2.00 net. 


Mr. Bolton Hall’s Three Acres and Liberty 


The book is fascinating in the sane, practical way in which it shows how a man may live within city 
limits, in comfort without overwork, heavy responsibility or the ee of capital. 
Cloth, 12mo, ilustrated, $1.75 net. 
Mr. Allen French’s vew departure in garden literature 


A Book of Vegetables and Garden Herbs 


A practical handbook and planting table for the home garden. It does not generalize, but treats each 
vegetable individually and thoroughly. Cloth, illustrated, $1.75 net. 


NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch’s “ew study of the social problems 
Christianity and the Social Crisis 


The relation of Christianity to the difference between ownership and stewardship. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
(Postage, 13 cents.) 


Rev. R. J. Campbell’s The New Theology 


A book that is intended to convince ‘‘ plain laymen and perplexed a that there is a great deal 
of dead wood which must be cut away from the religion of the time before it can be adapted to modern 
progress.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 
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THREE REMARKABLE 


BOOKS 





THOMAS DIXON, JR. COMMANDER PEARY 


The man who 
planted the 


American 


flag, 87° &. 


Nearest the Pole 


The first full account of the 
greatest exploring achievement, 
1906-07 


The Traitor 


A tremendous story of the per- 
version and downfall of the Ku 
Klux Klan. Jn Press. 

Illustrated. $1.50 





Elaborately illustrated. 
($5.12 postpaid.) 











which endured through tragedy 
and money-madness. 


THOS. W. LAWSON 






















Author of 
** Frenzied 
Finance.” 








Friday the [3th 


A thrilling novel of a great loye 


Frontispiece in color, $1.50 



























Nimrod’s Wife 


By Grace GALLATIN SETON 


A romantic account of her trips in the 
Sierras, the Rockies, on the Ottawa and in 
Norway. Uniform with ‘‘A Woman Tender- 
foot.’”’ Illustrated. $2.15 postpaid. 


The Awakening of China 


By Dr. W. A. P. Martin 


Uniform with Landon’s ‘‘ Opening of 
Tibet.” $4.12 postpaid. Jn Press. 


A charming vol 
Neighbors.”’ 


To the Top of the Continent 


By Dr. Frep’x. A. Coox 


Also in our ‘‘ Geographical Library.’’ 
The ascent of Mt. McKinley. 
$4.12 postpaid. Jn Press. 


By Pror. 


tery ’’ now read 








The Industrial Republic 


By Urron SINCLAIR 


Author of ‘‘ The Jungle,’’ ‘‘ Manassas,”’ etc. 
$1.30 postpaid. 


Birds Every Child Should 
Know—The East 


By Nge_tjz BLANCHAN 


Uniform with ‘‘ Poems Every 
Child Should Know.”’ 


Primers of Art 


The first volume on ‘‘ Tin Enamelled Pot- 


Illustrated. $1.00 postpaid. 


In Press. 


ume by the author of ‘‘ Bird 


$1.32 postpaid. 


Epwin A. BARBER 


















NEW OUT-DOOR BOOKS 





The Farm Library 
FARM MANAGEMENT 
By Frep. W. Carp 


COTTON 


By Cuas. W. BuRKETT 
and Cuas. H. Por 


THE REPTILE BOOK 
By R. L. Drrmars 





The first complete and up-to- 
date book on North Ameri- 
can Reptiles. Uniform with 
“The Tree Book” and 


FARM ANIMALS ‘** The Frog Book.”’ 
By E. V. Witcox Marvellous illustrations. 
SOILS $4.34 postpaid. 











The Garden Library 


LAWNS AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM 
By LEONARD BARRON 


Written in fresh, crisp, lively 
style. Beautiful illustrations. 





ROSES AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM 


By Many Experts. 


FERNS AND HOW 











By S. W. FLeTcHeR 


Each, illustrated, 
$2.20 postpaid. 









‘OUNTRY LIFE ¢) Taz Wor.o's Work @) ‘Tye Gare 
IN AMERICA Tarrins MAGAZI 
DOUBLEDAY. PAGE &« Co. NEw YorK. 
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TO GROW THEM 
By G. A. WooLson 
; Each, $1.20 postpaid. 
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@ McCLURE FICTION 


Sparkling romance by the authors of “My Friend 
the Chauffeur,” “Lady Betty,” etc. 


C. N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON’S 
The Princess Virginia 


¢ “ My people shall not be assassins,” the Emperor cried to them. 
“Let the law deal with the madman; it is my will. Lookat / 

me, alive and unhurt.” i 
@. This fascinating romance of royal love 3 
and court life, of Destiny’s ruling in the | | 
loves of arebellious Princess and an rad a 





will enthrall the thousands of the authors’ ad- 
mirers. There is none who would not ap- 
plaud the charming Princess Virginia, — 
when, defying the Powers, she re- / ee 
solves to marry the man of her - 
choice though her decision 
cost her a crown. The 
denouement makes a tale 
of vivid surprises coupled 
with dainty sentiment and 
dazzling adventure. 





Splendidly illustrated by 
Leon Guipon, $1.50 b 


New novel by the author of “ The River,” “ Children of the Mist,’’ etc. 


Eden Phillpotts’ The Whirlwind 


@ A rugged, powerful tale of the Dartmoor country — a simple, genu- 
ine romance enacted close to nature by real and appealing men 
and women. 


¢ “The story is the strongest that Mr. Phillpotts has yet had to tell.”” N. Y. Sun. 
“Mr. Phillpotts has never written a novel better in construction or more 
sincere.” WN. Y. Tribune. 


Cloth, $1.50 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 44 East 23d Street, New York 
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Interesting and Informing Books 





Christian Science By MARK TWAIN 


The keenest and most searching exposition of Christian Science that has yet been written. 
LIilustrated. Price, $1.75 


The American Scene By HENRY JAMES 


It records in exquisite prose Mr. James's impressions of American women, American men, 
and American places. Crown Svo, gilt tops, uncut edges. $3.00 net 


The Friendly Stars 2» MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


How to learn, with the naked eye, all that is most interesting about the stars, is what this 
volume teaches. With diagrams. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


Nature’s Craftsmen By Dr. HENRY C. McCOOK 


A marvelous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees. ballooning spiders, and other 
insects. With many tllustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 


The Substance of Faith 2» SIR OLIVER LopGE 


A reconciliation between science and religion, showing that they are not at odds, by one 
of the most eminent of modern scientists. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.00 net 








New Fiction 
Through the Eye of the Needle w.p. f3wetts 


A delightful story of love among peculiar conditions, done in this great master’s most 
pleasing style. 2 Price, $1.50 





The Mystics By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


An exciting and mysterious London tale by the author of 7he ere. 
ustrated. Price, $1.25 


The Cruise of the “Shining Light” 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


A powerful novel, by the author of Dr. Luke of the Labrador, that holds one like the great 
old-time novels. Price, $1.50 


The Invader By MARGARET L. WOODS 


A unique story of dual personality and its outcome, in the life of a singularly engaging 
heroine. Price, $1.50 


The Giant’s Strength By BASIL KING 


An intensely dramatic novel of to-day—the day of giant monopolies and vast fortunes. 
Price, $1.50 


The Long Trail By HAMLIN GARLAND 


A boy’s adventures while travelling overland to the Klondike gold-fields. Replete with 
action. tcé, $1.25 









HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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A NATURE BOOK FOR THE AMATEUR GARDENER 


FOUR SEASONS IN THE GARDEN 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


THis BOOK on gardening for the home-maker, by the foremost amateur gardener of the United States, treats 

of all phases of the subject, from the simple bed or two along the fence in a city back yard, to the most 
ambitious garden the happy suburbanite or country dweller can manage without the services of a professional. 
Sumptuously illustrated with 27 pictures in tints and a frontispiece in colors ; decorated title-page, half titles and 


lining-papers. 
12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Post-paid, $1.65. 





HEROES 
OF THE NAVY 
IN AMERICA 


By Charles Morris 


A new volume of ** Hero”’ Stories. 
It deals with our foremost naval 
heroes from the early days of the 
government down to the present time. 


Illustrated. 1l2mo. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. Post-paid, $1.37. 





A new volume of the ** True”’ Series 


THE TRUE 
PATRICK HENRY 


By George Morgan 
Author of “John Littlejohn of J.,” 
‘The Issue,’’ etc. 

Mr. Morgan has in recent years 
made a special study of the life and 
times of Patrick Henry, and his book 
will take its place as the standard 
work dealing with the life of this 
great American. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, $2.00 net; half le- 
vant, $5.00 net. Postage, 


| 14c. extra. 
] 





FRANCOIS 
RABELAIS 
By Arthur Tilley, M.A. 


Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


The third volume of the “ French 
Men of Letters Series.” 

Mr. Arthur Tilley is well known as an 
authority on French literature, his “‘ The 
Literature of the French Renaissance”’ 
being accepted as the standard work on 
the subject. 


With a frontispiece portrait 
and a bibliography. 12mo. 
Cloth, paper label, $1.50 
net. Post-paid, $1.60. 





DISINHERITED 
By Mrs. Stella M, Diiring 
An absorbing novel of love and mystery, dealing 


with the marriage of an aged baronet, the birth of 
his child, and the consequent disinheritance of his 


former nearest of kin. 


Frontispiece in colors. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


NEW FICTION 


12mo. 








TRUE DETECTIVE STORIES 


Illustrated in colors. 


RUNNING HORSE INN 
By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


An intense and thrilling story, the scene of which 
is laid in England at the close of the Napoleonic 


wars, when riots threatened the government. 


12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CASE 


By M. F. Goron, ex-Chief of the Paris Detective Police, Edited by Albert Keyzer 


As interesting and thrilling as any detective story from the pen of a writer of fiction. 


Illustrated. 


12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 








TWO IMPORTANT MAY PUBLICATIONS 


A New Volume of the Variorum Edition of 


Shakespeare 


ANTONY and 
CLEOPATRA 


Edited by Horace Howard Furness 








A New Romance by the Author of 
*¢ The Colonel of the Red Huzzars’”’ 


BEATRIX OF CLARE 
By John Reed Scott 


Illustrated in color by 
Clarence F. Underwood 
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By the Author of the Novel “The Lion and the Mouse.” 


” END = GAME 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW 


“‘As in a game of cards, soin the game of life, 
we must play well what is dealt to us.’’ 


the fierce clash of modern business 

life. @ American scenes and char- 
acters presented powerfully and graphi- 
cally, with a central theme full of intense 
humanity and dramatic situations which 
keep the reader guessing to the end. 
@ Every woman will want to read this 
book because it tells the story of a great 
wrong done a faithful woman. @ Men 
will like it because it is a vigorous pen 
picture of the strenuous race for wealth in 
America to-day. @ Vivid descriptions of 
metropolitan life, a wealth of stirring inci- 
dent and one of the most human love stories 
ever written. @ The enormous success that 
has attended this writer’s novelization of 
Charles Klein’s play, ‘‘ The Lion and the 
Mouse,”’ ensures a big sale for 
@ First edition of 10,000, sold on advance 
orders. @ Handsomely illustrated, richly 
bound in cloth, 464 pages, $1.50. 


. TREMENDOUS story of love amid 








The Lincoln Story Book 


Compiled by Henry L. Williams 


A judicious collection of the best stories and anecdotes of the great President, many, 
of the more than 600, appearing herein for the first time. 12mo, 320 pages, cloth bound, 
$i.5o net. Postage 14 cents. 


Champion. The Story of a Motor Car 
By John Colin Dane 


The story, which is a varied one of villainy, treachery, fun, frolic, and love, is fold by 
the car itself. How the car is stolen, how it comes into the service of thieves and swin- 
dlers, how it descends into genteel poverty, how it becomes the toy of a charming American 
beauty, and how, through her, Champion returns to its creator, and he, in turn, wins fame, 
fortune, and a charming wife—all is told entrancingly in this autobiography of an automo- 
bile. With 8 illustrations, $1.50. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, New York 
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Recent Important Publications 








Cosmos, the Soul, and God 
By CHARLES L. ARNOLD. Net $1.20 


“It is a remarkable and powerful book, one that should receive most careful 
consideration; moreover, its general style makes it one of the really interesting 
books of the time, for both scholar and ‘lay’ reader.”—Grand Rapids Herald. 


Hawaiian Folk Tales 


By THOMAS G. THRUM. Iilustrated from photographs. Net $1.75 


‘*Many of the tales are characterized by poetic beauty, and often the human 
interest is strongly marked. From the standpoint of the specialist the volume is of 
great value, because it offers another opportunity to make comparisons with the 
legends of other races. Mr. Thrum has executed his task with signal success, and 
the attractiveness of the book is increased by the inclusion of sixteen admirable 
photographs.”— Boston Herald. 


The Missions of California and the Old odie 


By JESSE S. HILDRUP 
With many full-page illustrations of the Missions from photographs. Net $1.00 


‘*The book is an interesting and attractive compilation on a subject of picturesque 
and historical interest."—Chicago Daily News. 

‘The text gives a concise but sympathetic histery of the missions, and the illus- 
trations admirably set forth their present condition.”— Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


The Story of Bawn 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. With Frontispiece by GEORGE A. WILLIAMS. $1.25 


‘* Bawn is a winsome Irish girl, of gentle birth, who tells her own story, and tells 
it with a pretty ingenuousness. It is a simple little love story, introducing familiar 
and lovable types of Irish gentlefolk and peasantry.”—Brooklyn Times. 


Fingerposts to Children’s Reading 
By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD. Net $1.00 


‘With its excellent suggestions as to the most profitable lines of reading, it will 
be a welcome addition to those people who have been in need of a book such as this 
for a long time.”—Fort Worth Telegram. 


Forest Friends 
By Dr. JOHN MADDEN, With Frontispiece. $1.25 


‘* Every boy, his father and his mother will want to read this story for informa- 
tion as well as for entertainment. It is a volume of boyhood actual experiences, most 
interestingly and effectively told.”—Detrozt News. 











A.C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, CHICAGO 
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A NEW BOOK BY 


Arthur Christopher Benson 
Beside Still Waters 


Uniform with ‘‘ The Upton Letters.’’ Crown 8vo, $1.25 net 


A record of the sentiments, the changing opinions, and the quiet course of life of a 
young man whom an unexpected legacy has freed from the necessity of leading an active 
life in the world of affairs. The book aims to win men back to the joys of peaceful work, 
and simplicity, and friendship, and quiet helpfulness. It is, too, a protest against the 
rule or tyranny of convention, the appetite for luxury, power, excitement, and strong 
sensation. 








Now Ready 


Earlier Books by Mr. Benson 





9th Impression 


From a College Window 
Crown 8vo, net $1.25 


‘“Mr. Benson has written nothing equal to this mellow and full flavored book. 
From cover to cover it is packed with personality; from phrase to phrase it reveals a 
thoroughly sincere and unaffected effort of self-expression; full-orbed and four-square, 
it is a piece of true and simple literature.’’—ZLonudon Chronicle. 


** Lucid and charming.’’—London Standard. 


9th Impression 


The Upton Letters 


Crown 8vo, net $1.25 


“*A piece of real literature of the highest order, beautiful and fragrant. To review the 
book adequately is impossible. It is in truth a precious thing.’’— Week’s Survey. 

‘“* A book that we have read and reread if only for the sake of its delicious flavor. 
ai Nothing so good of its kind. The letters are beautiful, quiet and wise, 
dealing with deep things in a dignified way.’’—Christian Register. 


The Gate of Death 


Anonymous 
Uniform with ‘* From a College Window.’’ Crown 8vo. $1.25 net 


‘This beautiful and remarkable book. Hardly any book since ‘ /n 
Memoriam’ has presented such notable claims to the consideration of popular theology. 
The book really possesses uncommon beauty, and is not likely to be forgotten ina single 
season or a single year.’’—London Telegraph. 


Now Ready 
The Letters of One 


By CHARLES H. PLUNKETT. Crown 8vo. $1.25 net 


A young novelist’s letters to the woman he loves. None of the woman’s letters are 
given, yet the papers glow with the potent charm of her beauty and bring the reader 
under the spell of her ardent, tender, sweet and wholesome nature. 
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FOUR 
ADMIRABLE NOVELS 


THE GOLDEN. HAWK 
By EDITH RICKERT, author of ‘‘The Reaper” and ‘“ Folly.”’ 
With six beautiful Illustrations by W. T. Benpa. $1.50 


A story of Provence, filled with the joy of living and the fragrance of Southern 
France. The hero, Trillon, the ‘‘ Golden Hawk” of the romance, flies straight 
to the heart of his love, and wins her, by a strange wooing, in spite of parental 
and religious opposition. 


** A tale of young love, passionate and glowing.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘** Should be missed by no reader with a taste for pure romance.’’—- Tribune (London). 
**It has atmosphere, buoyancy and spirit.”"—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

“A light, bright, syllabub of a story—a joy to read.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘* An amusing story full of gay romance.’’—Manchester Courier. 


*““*The Golden Hawk’ may be read and will be read with sheer pleasure in the 
exuberance of life.” —Newcastle Chronicle. 


DIMBIE AND | 
By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY, author of ‘* Hazel of Heatherland.”’ 
Six Illustrations by Orro Lanc. $1.50 











A tale of English country life, notable for its exquisite feeling, its real pathos, and 
its scintillating humor. 


‘* A rare woman’s soul is graciously revealed to us in Mabel Barnes-Grundy’s 
little love story, ‘ Dimbie and I,’ and the wistfulness of it creeps very close to the 
heart. . . . It has an abundance of humorous situations which ring often enough 
the bells of gaiety.”’—Chicago Evening Post. 


THE SOWING OF ALDERSON CREE 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE, 
author of ‘‘ The Poet, Miss Kate, and I.’’ 


Frontispiece in Color by BENDA, $1.50 





From the life stories of the West Virginia mountaineers Miss Montague has evolved a 
novel of rare charm and strong dramatic force. In this tale of a bitter feud, the 
rugged outlines of the narrative are softened by a love story of exceptional grace. 


THE CASE OF DOCTOR HORACE 
By JOHN H. PRENTIS 
Frontispiece by CRAMPTON. $1.25 





A novel detective story, involving a most unusual crime, a clever detective, a thrilling 
chase, and a startling finale. In originality of plot, sustained interest, and dis- 
tinction of style, Mr. Prentis has set a new standard in literature of this type. 

Second large printing now ready. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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FOR MAY 


THE INFLUENCE OF PHILOSOPHY ON THE DRAMA, By Charles Klein, author of 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” “The Daughters of Men,” “The Music Master,” etc. 


In this paper the most thoughtful and popular present-day American dramatist discusses the 
influence of the pessimistic and skeptical thought of Nietzsche on Ibsen, the influence of Ibsen on 
Bernard Shaw, and the influence of these two dramatists upon other contemporary playwrights. The 
paper will be a deeply thoughtful and a very important contribution to present vital philosophical thought. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By W. D. McCrackan, A.M., First Reader 
of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, of Boston. Ilustrated. 


He is well qualified to speak authoritatively for those who believe in Christian Science, and his paper 
is a deeply thoughtful contribution whose interest will be enhanced by a large number of beautiful illus- 
trations, reproductions in half-tone from photographs of Leading Christian Science churches which we 
were unable to present in our paper on Christian Science in the January issue. Among these illustra- 
tions will be pictures of the various Chicago churches, a fine interior view of the First Church of Boston, 
whose auditorium seats five thousand persons; also the churches in Detroit, Michigan ; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Peoria, Illinois; Atlanta, Georgia; Redlands, California, and the Second Church of Kansas City. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TRUST: ITS EVIL ELEMENT AND THE TRUE 
REMEDY. By John Moody, the author of “ The Truth About the Trusts,” etc., etc. 


In this paper Mr. Moody, whose knowledge and grasp of the subject is probably unequaled by any 
present-day thinker, traces historically the rise of the trust. He points out the sources of its power and 
shows how in many respects it is in alignment with the spirit and sweep of civilization. He also shows, 
however, its malign and evil features, the causes of its dangerous strength and the injurious influence on 
the body politic and the individual citizen ; and he also shows wherein lies the remedy that will destroy 
the evil without taking from the nation the advantages to be derived from codperation and union. 


THE LETTER versus THE SPIRIT OF THE CREEDS. By Rev. A. R. Kieffer, D.D. 


This is a profoundly thoughtful plea for the liberty of interpretation of the Bible which has been 
one of the chief glories of Protestantism, but which reactionary thinkers are striving to prevent. His 
paper is an important contribution to the vital religious literature of the hour and an admirable com- 
panion paper to Dr. Crapsey’s argument in our April issue. 


THE FALSE NOTE IN THE MODERNIZATION OF GERMANY. By Maynard 
Butler, Special Correspondent of “ The Arena” in Germany. 


This is one of the most luminous and comprehensive discussions of the present status of German 
educational, industrial and political conditions that have appeared on this side of the Atlantic. 





A FEW OF THE IMPORTANT ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN THE 
FEBRUARY, MARCH AND APRIL ISSUES: 


Recent Humanistic Legislation in New Zealand. Emerson the Anarchist. By Bolton Hall. 

By Edward Tregear, Secretary for Labor for New Has Municipal Ownership in Great Britain Proved 

Zealand. a Failure? Yes! By H. Gardner McKerrow. No! 
Secretary Root and His Plea for Centralization. By Professor Frank Parsons, Ph.D. 

By David Graham Phillips. Questions of Qverematoutnn Interest in German 
The Historjcal Aspect of the Virgin Birth. By Political Life. By Maynard tler. 

Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey. Joaquin Miller Answers the Criticism of H. G. 
A Study of Oscar Wilde. By Professor Archibald Wells and Contrasts Boston and New York. 

Henderson. The Growth of the Slum in Our Cities. By 
Ths Truth at the Heart of Capitalism and ef Elinor H. Stoy. 

Socialism. By Professor Frank Parsons, Ph.D. llr. Bryan’s Mistake. By Linton Satterthwait. 
Payiag Children to Attend Schools. By Professor Ernest Howard Crosby: Prophet of Peace and 

Oscar Chrisman. Apostle of Social Righteousness. By B. 0. Flower. 
The Railways of Germany. By Professor Frank Some Aspects of Poe’s Poetry. By. H. Holland 
rsons. Carter. 


Pho phy: Its True Function and Its Limita- Henry Demarest Lioyd: [llessenger. By W. G. 
tions. (Ilustrated.) Eggleston, with full-page portrait of Mr. Lioyd. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Send 50 cents in stamps, money order or coin, and 
we will send you the February, March, April and May issues as a trial subscription, 


ALBERT BRANDT, PUBLISHER 
381 BRANDT BUILDING -.: TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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THE WHIRLPOOL o EUROPE 


“AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


AND 


THE HABSBURGS 





BY 


ARCHIBALD R. and 
E. M. COLQUHOUN 


Author of “ The Mastery of the Pacific,” 


” 


“China in Transformation,” “Russia 


against India,” Etc. 





ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN 


Large 8vo., gilt top. - ‘ net $3.50 











N the treatment of his subject the author has accomplished the double pur- 
I pose of writing an extremely readable and interesting book, and one which 
is also a distinct contribution of permanent value to historical literature. 
Both the political and social life of the Austro-Hungarian Empire are described 
from the inside, from intimate personal acquaintance. There is no book which 
adequately covers the same ground—historical, political and social—in any 
language, while in English there are only the descriptive books of casual 
travellers, or works which are purely political or geographical. 

The dual Empire of Austria is an interesting anomaly, which is continually 
attracting the attention of the rest of the world, because of its race differences 
and its peculiar political relations to the neighboring Powers. What will 
happen when Emperor Joseph dies? Will Germany satisfy her dearest 
ambition and accomplish a Pan-Germanic Empire? Such questions are of 
continual recutrence, 


‘There is no more pathetic figure in Europe than that of the aged Emperor of Austria, 
who must be the most lonely royal personage in the world. Speculation has long been 
rife as to the fate in store for his kingdom at his death, and the matter is fully discussed in 
‘The Whirlpool of Europe.’ ’’—Boston Herald. 


‘Such a comprehensive picture, carrying the story of these peoples up to the events of 
a few weeks ago, does not exist. Without it the general reader cannot hope to understand 
the deeply interesting racial and political problems which are agitating a great part of 
Europe and which may at any moment revolutionize that continent and alter the course of 
modern history.”’—Philadelphia Record. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Pus isHers 


372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Kamit 


BARONESS ORCZY 


AUTHOR OF 


A 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel,” 
‘*The Emperor’s Candlesticks,”’ 


etc. 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “ THE GATES OF KAMT.” 


H's: TANKERVILLE, an Egyptologist, endeavored for years 
to prove that the ancient race of Egyptians, the builders of the 
Pyramids and the great temples, did not die out, or lose their 

identity by being absorbed in the races which later inhabited Egypt. 
Laughed at by the scientific world, he set out, with one companion, to 
discover some trace of the ancient people. Away in the interior of the 
Libyan Desert, hundreds of miles from any caravan track, he discovers a 
country where this ancient race of Egypt lives exactly as it did four 
thousand years ago. The Baroness Orczy has a remarkable imagination, 
and remarkable skill in giving her imagination striking and vivid expres- 
sion. The story of Hugh Tankerville’s adventures in this strange land 
will hold the reader by the very audacity of the plot and the luxuriance 
and power of description. 


ILLUSTRATED BY “THE KENNEYS” 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY Publishers 
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TWO NEW BOOKS BY MAETERLINCK 


The Measure 
of the Hours 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Author of “ Wisdom and Destiny,” 
“ The Life of the Bee,” Etc. 








ConTENTs : 


Our Anxious Morality. 
Immortality. 

The Intelligence of Flowers. 

In Praise of the Fist. 

The Psychology of the Accident. 
The Measure of the Hours. 

Our Social Duty. 

Perfumes. 

The Forgiving of Insults. 

The Gods of War. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Rome. 











Maurice Maeterlinck, the mystic philosopher who thinks with a subtlety 
and gentle humor which are wholly his own, and who writes with 
inimitable delicacy and charm, needs no introduction. The delightfully 
characteristic contents of his new book is sufficient recommendation to it. 


12MO. CLOTH, NET, $1.40 





Joyzelle and Monna Vanna 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Author of “ Wisdom and Destiny,” “The Life of the Bee,” Etc. 


The publishers have issued in one volume, uniform with Maeterlinck’s 
other works, a new and an old play. ‘ Joyzelle’’ is a closet drama, dreamy, 
mystical and delicate, typical of the author, translated with wonderful skill 
by A. Teixiera De Mattos. ‘‘Monna Vanna,’ too well known to need any 
introduction, is newly translated by Alfred Sutro. 


12MO. CLOTH, NET, $1.20 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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| Summer Addresses 
SUBSCRIBERS 
to THE BOOKMAN 
intending to change their addresses for the 





summer months and desirous of receiving the 
magazine at their summer address, will facilitate 
matters by notifying us of the change on or 
before the 15th of the month, otherwise the 
number issued at the end of the month will go 
to the Od address. 


Please state OLD address as well as NEW 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















POPULAR BOOKS ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 








The [Music Dramas of Richard Wagner. By Atsert LavicNac . ‘ $2.50 
Same in half morocco . ‘ ‘ } : 5.00 
A Guide to the Opera. By Keruze Sino LETON : ‘ ‘ 1.50 
Same in half morocco . ; : : ; 3.50 
Stories of the Wagner Opera. By H. A. GUERBER . , ; : 1.50 
Same in half morocco . . ; . : 3.00 
Stories of Famous Operas. By H. A. Gueebes , . 1.50 
Same in half morocco . , , ‘ ’ ‘ . , 3.00 
Stories of Popular Operas. By H. A. GuERBER ; ; y . 1.50 
Same in half morocco , d ‘ , ‘ : 2.50 
Masters of [Music. By ANNA Auice Cuarm ‘ ; : ; ‘ 1.50 
Same in half morocco . ; ‘ ‘ ; 3.50 
Makers of Song. By ANNA fee Cass é , 
Same in half morocco . ' ‘ ‘ : et 2.50 
Portraits and Silhouettes of Musicians. By CAMILLE BELLAIGUE 
Same in half morocco . : ‘ ; ‘ 
A Short History of Music. By Atwmess UNTERSTEINER . 
Same in half morocco . ; 
Wagner and His Isolde. By Gust AVE a 
The Heart of Music. By Anna Atice CHAPIN 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 
372 FIFTH AVENUE $33 sss sss $38 +44 NEW YORK 
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SPENCERIAN 
‘STEEL PENS 





Made of the best steel by expert hand workers. 

mous, for durability, evenness of point, and 
uniform? 

Every Pen perfect. No seconds. 

anne 8 a Spencerian Pen pote for every style of 

ng. There is one ma U. 

a card of 12 pens, different patterns, sent 
upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 














DO YOU KNOW! 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR 


EUROPE 


THE best memory proves inadequate to sup- 
ply all the names, dates, and isolated facts 
that continually present their questions. ‘‘ How 
TO Prerare FoR Europe” is designed to supply 
both of these needs. It is an advance guide to 
Europe, noting the best books to read before 
the contemplated journey begins; it is also a 
miniature reference book to consult en route, 
supplying the most important data concerning 
the history and art of the European ‘and ancient 
world. Tourists should by all means secure 
this book as a supplement to their indispensable 
Baedeker. 


By H. A. GUERBER 
Author of “* Stories of the Wagner Operas,” etc. 


16 maps, 100 illustrations, tables, etc. 
LIMP CLOTH - = NET, $2.00 
LIMP LEATHER - -_ NET, 2.50 




















DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 


A Marvelous Method 


EIGN have always been difficult to learn because 
a ve been pursued. Time, trouble and money, 
and not uently, years of study have been wagted. For 

purposes, either commercial or 














i quick, easy and 
. Spanish or Italian is by the 





this br. i 

ta , and all four easily remember throu; , distinct rep- 
etition of every and sentence. Not , inappropriate, and 
often ri and phrases, but those sentences that are in or- 


ive. fessors of 
we mervelled ot the sesults of is method of teaching - but 
they uakesatinly commend i sing a very inte 
ing treatise on language study. 



















FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


P Spoken, Taught, and Mastered by the 
LANCUACE- 

PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 


Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH WORD 
AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times a day at spare 
moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational Freneh, 

Spanish or Italian. Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 








853 Metropolis Bldg. Broadway and 16th St., New York 








BSE$$$664646464666666666666666666 
Tt You Want French Books 3 °scks.°f 


tion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 


s"4 WILLIAM R. JENKINS, *°2%*" 


wean 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 


FFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFSFFS STF SSS 








| For AnygBook on Earth 
Writeto H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 











9 Firreentu Year. Candid, suggestive 

Criticism, literary and technical Revision, 

cep Advice, Disposal; MSS. of all 
ruction. 


Rinds. prose and verse. Inst 
References: Mrs. Mary Wilkins 


Freeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
ulia Ward Howe, W.D. Howells, Mrs. 
bd . C. Moulton, T_N. Page, and others, 


Send stamp for Book.et B to WM. A. DRESSER, 
Mention The Bookman. Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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THE | BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
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is a perfect food, as 
wholesome as it is 
delicious—highly 
ourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 


our trade-mark on 
Uw tacok  ¢very can. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
4 EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
lo eee tenes re] 




















PRR RC NR Te 

ASK YOUR DEALER ror 
AND INSIST ON 
HAVING THE 
GENUINE 























CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 





GEORGE Frost Co., MAKens, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


Non-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provi- 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 





























A NEW BOOK BY 


PATTERSON DU BOIS 


CULTURE 
JUSTICE 


A Mode of Education 
and Social Reform 


The doctrine of the book is that human in- 
justice lies at the bottom of most of our 
social and personal troubles and that the 
improvement of moral conditions rests, 
humanly, on a more definite conception of 
the meaning of justice and a more resolute 
living out of the principle. It pleads that 
justice, equity, or Laces shall become our 
ruling habit of mind 


16mo, cloth. Net, 75 cents. 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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RUNNING WATER 


By A. E. W. Mason 


“In it one finds that compelling story-interest which stirs and holds the attention with- 
out resort to ultra- sensationalism and without relaxing from sound and reasonably 
conservative literary form.”—7he Outlook. 


RUNNING WATER 


A powerful love story 


“ Marked out by a certain y way A and distinction in the handling from the ordinary 
run of novels.”—Milwaukee Free Press. 


RUNNING WATER 


An idyl of the pe 


“The very glorification of mountain climbing. t possesses that somewhat rare 
quality—originality, and, besides, it is splendidly written. Cleveland Plaindealer, 


RUNNING WATER 


By the author of ‘‘ The Four Feathers” 


“There is probably no better descriptive writing extant. It really grips one with the 
feeling that it is actual experience.”—S?¢. Lous Globe Democrat. 


RUNNING WATER 


A novel of intrigue and adventure 


“The eines. into the under-world—the world of intrigue and intended crime—have 
their breathless moments, and the story moves convincingly.”—Detrott Free Press. 


RUNNING WATER 


*“*A clever, fresh and genuine product’’ 


“As for the mote itself, it is one of the utmost delicacy and understanding. The 
story is a splendid setting forth of re and there is in it the fantastic jure of the 
mountains. The best charm of it is in the telling.”—/Powers Book Section. 


RUNNING WATER 


**Easily the best novel of the year’”’ 


““Mr. Mason's story is easily the best novel of the year and far better than anything 
else he has written, for the descriptions are splendid, the character drawing is true to 
life, and the construction and development of the plot are handled with decided 
skill."— Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 


RUNNING WATER 


The scenes laid in Switzerland and England 


“It is the novelization of mountain climbing in which Mr. Mason is an expert. It has 
plot, it has incident, it has movement, and it has a sort of propulsive emotionalism about it 
that pushes you on, no matter the hour of the night, to finish it at a single sitting.” 
—Cleveland Leader. 





With seven full-page illustrations by H. S. Potter 


$1.50 The Century ¢ Co. $1.50 


UNION SQUARE, NEW 
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Rummage 


If you are not using } 
PEARLINE now, you will | 
| sooner oF latersooner the | 


yb *tter=for you. | 
eS ee 








SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING CO, 


@ 225 FOURTH AVENUE @ 


: 812, 813, 814 GRAMERCY 





TELEPHONE NUMBERS : : 








NEW YORK 
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FRENCH WORKING WOMEN 

The prejudice against the working woman is 
deeply ingrained in French society. It exists 
even among persons in very moderate circum- 
stances. The little functionary of the post 
office would be horrified if his son were to 
marry a girl who had some occupation of her 
own that took her from the domestic fireside. 
The tiniest rente makes her a “demoiselle,” a 
“femme du monde” almost; the least profession 
of business degrades her in the eyes of the 
“concierge.” Nevertheless, France supplies 
more working women than probably any other 
country in Europe. At least 60 per cent. of 
the feminine population work. The husband 
follows his occupation in the shop or factory; 
his wife is employed as “femme de ménage,” 
or in some similar capacity. This arrange- 
ment has its effect upon the population tables, 
tending to restrict childbirth and to cause chil- 
dren to be placed out with a “baby farmer” in 
the country, the parents being themselves un- 
able to look after their offspring. It is, from 
this point of view, certainly unfortunate. But 
the main question is that woman has to work; 
in many cases she can no longer be supported. 
Sometimes she makes a virtue of necessity, © 
and claims the right to work. 

There are many employments of an official 
and routine character for which the woman 
seems especially qualified. It is a melancholy 
feature of the time that many young French- 
men, robust and well fitted for the struggle of 
life, are content to pass their lives in a heated 
and badly ventilated public office, performing 
operations that are almost mechanical, which 
could be done perfectly by women. They are 
tempted by the regularity of the small salary 
and the sureness of the position. This state 
of things points to a lack of manly initiative 
and vigour. Moreover, it has its reflex on poli- 
tics. The men who fill the public offices fre- 
quently owe their position to political “pull.” 
They are not there because they are really 
wanted by the State, but because they or their 
fathers have been useful to some Deputy. This 
overcrowding of the civil services is one of 
the reasons why the budget presents the dis- 
quieting phenomenon of a perpetual increase, 
though the population does not expand and 
there has been no serious war for thirty-five 
years. It is because each successive republi- 
can Ministry finds the distribution of offices 
indispensable to power. Every outgoing Gov- 
ernment is forced to fee its supporters, 
M. Clemenceau tilts against excessive official- 
dom in his programme—The Nineteenth 
Century. 
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Every New Day 


Should bring to you the simple joy of living—the opportunity to do— 
to achieve. 

The birthright of every man, woman and child is success—the power to 
think—to act; the capacity for continued, concentrated, successful work. 

It is a well-established fact that the quality of brain and muscle depends 
upon the food you eat. 

Don’t keep-a rickety, unproductive thinker. 


Change food! 


Grape-Nuts 


is scientifically prepared—contains the certain necessary elements that will build 
back mental and physical health, and the new feeling from a ro days’ trial will 


prove the fact to you. 


*‘‘There’s a Reason” 
















Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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MENNENS 


TALCUM TOILET POWDER 


Maytime 
Flowers 


are not more welcome, after 
Winter's cold and snows, than 
is Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum Powder to the tender 
raw skin, roughened by the 
wind of early Spring. of the 
woman who values a 
complexion, and to the man 
who shaves. In the nursery 
Mennen’s comes first—the 
purest and safest of healing 
and soothing toilet powders, 
Put up in non-refillable 
boxes, for your protection. If 
> poh ype a the es 
u 
of Burity.” Delightful af after 
shavi nf; Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. 
Guaranteed underthe Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


Sample Free 
Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

Try Mennen’s Vio- 
let "(Borated) Tal- 
cum Powder. It has 


the scent of fresh 
cut Parma Violets. 











The LENOX HOTEL 


IN 
BUFFALO 





MODERN HIGHEST GRADE 


FIREPROOF 


Our own Rapid Electric Carriages exclusively 
for patrons Lay & few minutes from Hotel 
through Business District and to all Depots for 
principal trains. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates $1.50 per day and up 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 
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GUARDING ROYALTY 


Next to the Tsar, the Kaiser has always been 
the best-guarded monarch in Europe, and it is 
entirely due to the vigilance of his faithful 
secret police that the desperate Anarchist at- 
tempt upon his life last week was frustrated. 
Since the Terrorists became active in Russia, 
His Majesty has sanctioned extraordinary pre- 
cautions for safeguarding his person. When 
he visited a Berlin exhibition immediately 
after the St. Petersburg massacres, no fewer 
than six hundred uniformed policemen and 
scores of detectives and secret service agents 
followed his movements. During his Posen 
visit he had a bodyguard of twenty special de- 
tectives, while the number of secret police in 
the town itself was quadrupled. When he 
repairs to his shooting-box at Rominten, the 
whole forest is closed to outsiders by a ring 
fence of gendarmes and police officials. And 
whenever he goes out driving he is attended 
not only by an escort of calvary, but by a body 
of police mounted on bicycles, who zigzag from 
one side of the road to the other looking for 
lurking explosives. 

Fortunately, however, there has been very 
little actual need for all this display, for the 
Kaiser’s life has not often been attempted. The 
worst experience befell him at Breslau in 1900, 
when a hatchet flung by a mad woman hurtled 
into his carriage. In 1902 five Anarchists in 
naval uniform very nearly managed to board 
the Hohenzollern while the Tsar and Kaiser 
were dining together, their object being to kill 
the two monarchs at the same time. The ring- 
leader was captured, and confessed, but his 
accomplices escaped. Again, a large quantity 
of dynamite was discovered last May at the 
Kaiser’s country residence, Urville Castle, im- 
mediately before his arrival there—a discovery 
which was promptly followed by the arrest of 
five foreigners who proved to be adherents of 
the body of international Nihilists who perpe- 
trate deeds of violence against crowned heads 
and prominent statesmen.—London M. A. P. 
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THE PLUCKIEST WOMAN 


Madame Camille du Gast, the intrepid 
Frenchwoman, is tall, but powerfully built, 
with a womanly face wreathed in a perpetual 
smile. She wears pince-nez, for her eyes are 
the weakest part about her. She also wears, 
when occasion demands, the bifurcated garb 
of manhood. This wonderful woman—who 
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A Story of Great Power 
and Dramatic Interest 


THE 
PENALTY 


HAROLD BEGBIE 


[Author of 
“THE STORYSOF BADEN-POWELL,” 
“THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN,” Etc. 


$1.50 








Mysteries Solved by the 
brain of Prof. Van Dusen 


Ohe 


THINKING 
MACHINE 


By 
JACQUES FUTRELLE 


Author of 
“*THE CHASE OF THE GOLDEN PLATE” 


Illustrated. $1.50 





A Story of the Dakota 
Prairies 


WHERE 
THE TRAIL 
DIVIDES 


By 
WILL LILLIBRIDGE 


Author of ‘‘BEN BLAIR,” Etc. 
Illustrated by THE KINNEYS 
$1.50 





Dodd, Mead & Company 
PUBLISHERS 














A Vital Issue 
Clearly Presented 


ee i 





Medical Experts Agree 
"That Acetanilid Properly Used 
and Properly Balanced Becomes 
a Most Useful and Safe Remedy" 





This fact clearly presents the whole aim and 
success of the Orangeine prescription, now so 
widely published and attested from 15 years 
of widest possible use. The ‘‘proper use’’ of 
this ‘‘valuable remedy,’’ so skillfully balanced 
with the other remedies composing the 


Orangeine 


FORMULA 


secures a wonderfi range of pure remie- 
dial action, without trace of depressant or 


The testimony of prominent physicians and 
individuals all over the country, who have 
known Orangeine for years, proves that Or- 
oom promptly and safely reaches the cause 


*‘Grip,’’ Colds, Headache, 
ion, Nervous- 
ness, Brain Fag 
Prevents much sickness. 


Fortifies the system against disease attack, 
‘*Saves days from worse than waste.’’ 


FROM MANY TRIBUTES 


Mr. Eouvyn Munaar, 4 well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes. 
“I have been using Orangeine for the six years, and my experi- 
ence has led me to believe, in spite sensation mongers, that it is 
infallible. My mother, now in her 86th year, finds Orangeine very 
beneficial, and any effect, other than benefit, would certainly make 
itself felt in a person of her years. I d Or- 
angeine to all my friends and acquaintances."’ 

Dn. H. R. Goovatt, | Memphis, Tenn., writes: ‘‘It is four yéars since 
I d using and my regard for it as a therapeuti- 
cal agent has constantly increased ; that it gives prompt and Pleasant 
relief in sick and nervous h 
and the majority of minor ills, there can be no doubt. I consider it 
both s luxury and a necessity.’’ 


Our Formula Since 1892: 


“Minimum Dose, in Perfect Remedial Balance.” 
ASESEL ID r 4 Gr. 
Bi-C. + “- 














ic Trituration 0 f 
anata 
Nux Vomica ... 


Total only 5 Grs. 
25c Package FREE For Honest Test 


Send 1 for prominent Bt experience, and testimony, with 
250 PA’ FO EST TEST. O ine is 
Pony by all | druggists, or 1 watiel on receipt of a pack- 

(6 p ; We p (5 pow- 
p din $1 package (36 powders). 


The Orangeine Chemical Co.15 MichiganAve.Chicago 
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Out of Sight after the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No dis- 
figuring clothes post to mar the 
lawn. Holds 150 ft. of line. The 
sensible clothes dryer for particular people 


—at prices within reach of all. 
Write for Catalog 75 
Hill Dryer Company 
401 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Also Baleony Dryers 








—~ OJ’ Ready to Serve” 


CHOCOLATE POWDER 


Made from PURE COCOA, SUGAR and CREAM. 


QUALITY & PURITY UNEXCELLED. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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THE PLUCKIEST WOMAN—(Con?'d.) 


has just started on an official visit to Morocco 
—is, without doubt, the pluckiest woman: in 
the world. Her nerves, if such wncertain 
things play any part in her physiology, must 
be of steel, for she is afraid of nothing. Into 
her thirty-six years of life she has crammed 
more adventure than usually falls to the lot 
of a hundred men. She has driven a motor, 
at a speed that would break the heart of a 
country policeman, in the Paris-Berlin, Paris- 
Bordeaux, and Paris-Madrid races, and she 
still survives. 

Madame du Gast was one of the earliest 
exponents of the motor-boat, and as the owner, 
skipper, and steerer of the Camille took part 
in last year’s race from Algiers to Toulon. 
Here she enjoyed the adventure of her life. 
The Camille, with the rest of the craft on the 
Mediterranean, was caught in a gale. The 
machinery broke down, and the little boat 
was tossed by the angry sea like a cork. The 
destroyer Darde, seeing the danger, threw the 
motor-boat a hawser, but, directly it was made 
taut, it snapped like thread, and the Camille 
drove into the teeth of the gale. Madame du 
Gast, in oil-skins and sou’-wester, stood at the 
disabled steering-gear, and by her side 
Lieutenant Menier, of the French Navy, en- 
deavoured to keep the boat’s head to the wind. 
Behind, the cruiser Kleber, of 8000 tons, put 
out a whale-boat on a mission of rescue. After 
endless manceuvring, it drew up at the side 
of the Camille, and endeavoured to take off 
the intrepid lady who, however, refused to be 
rescued. “Men first,” she reiterated. “I am 
the captain of this craft, and I mean to stand 
by until the last.” Lieutenant Menier threat- 
ened to cut the boat adrift unless she accepted 
the proffered help, and went first, so she ulti- 
mately trusted herself to the arms of a sturdy 
sailor. As they tried to negotiate the rope 
ladder at the side of the Kleber, a sudden 
lurch of the ship plunged Madame du Gast and 
the sailor into the boiling sea. -The bos’un of 
the Kleber immedately jumped overboard, but 
Madame ignored his assistance, and swam 
round until she reached one of the many life-. 
buoys that had been thrown overboard. Wet 
through, but smiling, she reached the deck of 
the cruiser and followed an officer to a cabin, 
from which she soon emerged, as impertur- 
bable as though nothing had happened, dressed 
in. some faded theatrical costume from the 
wardrobe of the Kleber officers —From London 
M.A. P. 
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Highest in public favor because highest 
in quality, highest in nutritive value, and 
““rresistibly delicious.” The daintiest of 
confections, yet among the most sustain- 


ing of foods. Satisfies but never surfeits. 


“GALA PETER” 


The World’s Favorite Chocolate 


Known the world over. Used the world over. 
Enjoyed the world over. 


| ~ Highas 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers ‘Sw the Alps 
Mn Quali 
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Shawhnit, Socks for men are dyed with fast, pure and harmless vegetable dyes and 
guaranteed not to run, crock or fade. For comfort and durability they have no equal 
because they are shaped in the knitting and are not stretched over forms. 


The STANDARD for nearly thirty years always stamped on toe this mark Saint 
SOLD BY DEALERS Teter top yours, let us send you 6 assorted pairs on trial; 6 pairs for $1.50, 


charges paid to any part of U. S. upon receipt of price, or 25c. per single pair. 














Made from combed selected cotton. 

Style pg — Ferpems Seouchlach. will not crock or fade. OUR roe ee 
. — cost whole money 
* SPL Pare Wiis ince, Black and White Clerical Mixture Outside, | 1p hese one. ie. = ve te eicactive” and hig? + 
Bie eto | eek yeti ane 
pe Do — Navy Blue with Fine pone al in es 





When you pean direct, state size 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 70 New Fletcher St., Lowell, Mass. 
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Swampscott, Mass. 
right by the ocean. 


i Is delightfully and conveniently situated on the famous 


North Shore near Boston, where New England’s most 
popular and beautiful summer resorts are located. 

@ The New Ocean House enjoys an unrivaled reputation, 
its patrons returning to it season after season. 

@Less than thirty minutes by train from Boston, the 
New Ocean House is an ideal spot of recreation for the 
tired man of business and his family. 

@ Every care and facility is offered for the comfort, delight, 
and safety of its four hundred guests. 

@ The New Ocean House has many large and luxuriously 
appointed rooms arranged en suite with bath and mod- 
ern improvements. 

G The beach, opposite Hotel, is smooth and sandy where 
safe surf bathing may be enjoyed — no undertow. 

@ No day seems long enough while there to fully appreci- 
ate the lavish hospitality, the health-giving charm, of 
the out-door life — tennis, driving, sailing, fishing, well- 
managed garage, spacious stable, picturesque shaded 
walks and the broad, smooth roads are acceded to be 
the finest in America for driving and automobiling. 

Q The appointments of the hotel are perfect — unequalled 
cuisine, electric lights, elevator, cool, broad verandas, 
beautiful ballroom, and an orchestra of highest 
standard. g Until June first write for descriptive BooKletto 


Ainslie @ Grabow, Proprietors 
270 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
g After June first, care of New Ocean House, Swampscott 


Mass. 
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THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS., N. Y¥. 
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LAWSON 
PIANOS 


Embody every detail that can possibly 
add to the value of a piano of the very 
highest grade. @ The Jow prices at 
which they are sold astonish those 


competent to judge of piano value. 
Why waste money on ‘“high-priced’”’ 
pianos. @ LAWSON PIANOS can be 
bought direct from the factory and are 
delivered, anywhere, free of charge. 
Old pianos exchanged. : : 


By our liberal plan of payments 
everybody can afford to buy. 

Let us send you our booklet ‘‘B’’ 
on How to Care for a Piano. 


LAWSON & CO. 


607-609 Bergen Ave., NEW YORK 





























‘/ foods absorb 
foul odors. 

yy Prevent this 
sand sickness by 
Keeping in your 
refrigerator a 
sponge sprinkled 
mm occasionally with 
aa Platts Chlorides. 
Wash the sponge 
D swice a week ! 








Every housekeeper should have our book. 
It tells how to prevent sickness. Send for 
a free copy to Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff Street, 
New York, sole manufacturer of 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Odorless Disinfectant. 


A coloriess'liquid ; powerful, safe and economical Instantly destroys 
foul odors and disease-breeding matter. Specially prepared for house- 





ONDS 
EXTRACT 


A see Be el TO 








For cuts, ca burns, sprains, swell- 
ings, etc., Pond’s Extract is the great- 
est household remedy ever produced. 
FREE — Interesting booklet, ‘First Aid to 


the Injured, 
Lamont, Corliss 5 


& Co., Agents PON DS 


Dept. 49 


ny TRACT 
ie THE 

BE STANDARI 
FOR 
60 













THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 























bofd use. Sold only in quart bottles, by druggists everywhere F 








Out of 
the Depths 


Any one hurt by 
COFFEE 


can be lifted out of the depths 
by leaving it off entirely and 
taking on well-made 


POSTUM 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 








a PIANOS | 


ve estal dishes d over 55 YE ARS. By our system of 
yavyments every familly In moderate ¢ mstances can own 
a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 
ver the new piano in ye ur he me free of expense Write 
for Cataloy gue D and explanations 
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Eden Phillpotts’s Country (illustrated) 410 
The Centenary of Samuel Warren (illustrated) . Lewis MELVILLE 412 
Ten Rote of the Month 
Thomas Wright’s ‘‘ Walter Pater” : . H. W. Boynton 420 
i Everard Cote’s ‘‘ Far East” ° a oe 422 
Ill Peary’s ‘‘ Nearest the Pole” ‘ ALBerT Wuite Vorse 424 
IV G. S. Viereck’s ‘‘ Nineveh ” CLAYTON HAMILTON 426 
V_ “A French Criticism of Germany” . . Atvan F, Sansorn 427 
VI Harold Bindloss’s ‘‘ The Dust of Conflict” . J. Marchanp 429 
Vil iL Zangwill’s ** Ghetto Comedies ” Mary Moss 430 
Vill Helen Green’s ‘‘At the Actors’ Boarding House” James L. Forp 432 
IX Jacques Futrelle’s ‘‘ The Thinking Machine” Rarrorp Pyke 433 
X Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Through the Eye of the Needle” A. ScHADE vAN WesTRUM 434 
The Book Mart 
Reader’s Gu'de to Books Received . ; - -, £2 The Best Selling Books - 48 
Sales of Books During the Month e “ - 444 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.00 PER YEAR 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


Military Memoirs of a Confederate 
A Critical Narrative 
By GENERAL E. P. ALEXANDER 


With portrait frontispiece and sketch maps by the author. $4.00 net, postage 21 cents. 


General Alexander was Chief of Ordnance in the Army of Northern Virginia, and 
afterward General of Artillery and Chief of Artillery in Longstreet’s corps, and is one of 
the most distinguished of the surviving Confederate officers. In addition he was a West 
Point graduate. The book is devoted primarily to criticism of the strategy of the war on 
both sides. But General Alexander’s keen and alert personality, his delightful personal 
reminiscences and anecdotes with the rare literary quality of the style, make it for the 
general reader one of the most absorbing and thrilling, as it is one of the most valuable, 
of all books on the Civil War. 











Memoirs of the Comtess de Boignee 


With portrait frontispiece. $2.50 net, postage extra. 


A fascinating volume of recollections of a brilliant and charming woman who knew 
intimately the most famous people of her time. The book begins with her recollections of 
the Court of Louis X VI just before the Revolution, tells of the Revolution, of the life of 
the Emigrés in Italy and England, the Napoleonic régime and the Restoration. Written 
in a vivid and lively way with keen and witty comments on men and things. It is one of 
the most valuable of all accounts of the period, and has already gone through five editions 
in France. 





NEW FICTION 


ete St ‘ f BP ‘ 
The Militants “"“° ee in and Other 


By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


Strong and vigorous stories by the author of ‘‘ The Perfect Tribute.” Tales of 
struggle and victory, of fine achievement and high purpose. Lilustrated, $1.50. 


W. W. JACOBS’ New Work 
Short Cruises 


Illustrated, $10. 


‘« These twelve stories are twelve examples of unadulterated 
fun. It is a book to be warmly welcomed.”’—JN. VY. Tribune. 


The Pickwick Ladle *74,0%¢ Sr 
By WINFIELD SCOTT MOODY 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


‘‘It is not going too far to say that it is a long time since so 
charming a set of short stories has been published.”,—W. 7. 
Evening Sun. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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TOO GOOD TO MISS READING 


THE CASTLE OF DOUBT 


By JOHN H. WHITSON 
‘‘As puzzling as a detective story, and almost to its very end maintains 
the mystery into which the reader and the hero plunge.’-—Mew York Times. 


‘‘Readers who pride themselves on knowing from the beginning just how a 
story is going to turn out have another guess coming when they get to the end 
of ‘ The Castle of Doubt.’ ’’—New York World. 


With frontispiece in color. Cloth, $1.50. 


PHANTOM WIRES ACKROYD OF THE 
By ARTHUR STRINGER F ACULTY 


Author of “The Wire Tappers” By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


; 1 0 ‘ i The best story of social life in an Amer- 

esting criminal story we have read ih years. ican university town, with a hero who was a 

—New York Press. misfit and a heroine of assured position. 
Illustrated, Cloth. $1.50. Cloth. $1.50. 


BY RIGHT DIVINE 


By WILLIAM SAGE, Author of ‘‘The District Attorney,’’ etc. 


A vigorous story of love and politics, dealing with the struggle between a United 
States Senator and a young Governor for political supremacy, complicated by the love of 
the Senator’s daughter for both of the contestants. 


With frontispiece in color. Cloth. $1.50. 


‘* By all odds the most exciting and inter- 


JENIFER UNDER THE HARROW 


A strong novel of the Carolina mountains. Mirrors the life of talented young women 
The story of the development of a poor boy making their living in New York. ‘An 
who became rich and selfish. optimistic story of struggling geniuses.’’ 


Cloth. $1.60. Cloth. $1.50. 


AUNT JANE OF KENTUCKY 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


Margaret E. Sangster says: ‘*‘ Nothing more charming than this delightful book 
has appeared in recent fiction.”’ 

The New York Times says: ‘‘ Where so many have made caricatures of old-time 
country folk, Eliza Calvert Hall has caught at once the real charm, the real spirit, the real 
people, and the real joy of living which was theirs.” 


With frontispiece in color.. Cloth. $1.50. 








Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


THE PORT OF MISSING MEN 


‘*Doubly delicious in its pure romantic imagination.”’—Pittsburg Post. 


‘* Discloses the author’s charm even more than ‘ The House of a Thousand Candles.’ ”’ 


—Indianapolis News. 


‘**Certainly no romance of recent years touches this book in the qualities that go to 
make a story stirring, exciting, touching and interesting.’”’— Washington Herald. 


Illustrated by C. F. UNDERWOOD 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 





By KIN HUBBARD 


ABE MARTIN 


Is the village wit, who sits on a cracker 
barrel at the grocery store and philosophizes 
on life in general and his neighbors in par- 
ticular. ‘‘The best humor since Artemus 
Ward,’’ is the verdict of Meredith Nichol- 
son. 

Funny pictures by the Author 


12mo, bound in gingham, $1.00 net 
postage 12 cents 


By GELETT BURGESS 


THE WHITE CAT 


An odd, original and most unusual 
novel, stamped with the author’s genius 
for whimsical sentiment, piquant adventure, 
startling surprises and psychological ro- 
mance. 

illustrated by WiLL GREFE 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 





By JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


CONGRESSMAN PUMPHREY 


John T. McCutcheon is not only a 
caustic satirist, but a humorist of broad, 
homely quality, whose appeal is simple and 


direct because it is so human. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 





By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


WHAT | HAVE DONE WITH BIRDS 


Containing character studies of native Amer- 
ican birds. Illustrated with sixteen full- 
page pictures in full color and nearly one 
hundred full-page and smaller photographs 
in black-and-white. 


8vo, Cloth, $3.00 net, postage 24 cents 








By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


THE BRASS BOWL 


‘*A delightfully fascinating story.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘* As a story of action, ‘The Brass Bowl’ leaves little to be desired.”,—New York Sun. 


‘‘For sheer delight of mystery, romance and exciting adventures, ‘ The Brass Bowl’ 


is to be commended.’’— Newark Cail. 


Illustrated by ORSON LOWELL 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


THE MAYOR’S WIFE 


The famous weaver of mysteries has here with infinite deftness woven 


one of her most alluring plots. 


from the page and take hold of him. 


The suspense is increased from chapter to chapter, and the solution, 
awaited with breathless interest, is not given till the very end. 


The story seems to come toward the reader 


Illustrated by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 





By GEORGE ADE 


THE SLIM PRINCESS 
By the Author of “ Fables in Slang” 

A comic opera in story form, a 
whirligig of gayety, with entrancing 
prima donna, “stunt ’’-working com- 
edians, chorus of ladies of the harem, 


pretty love-making, and a laugh every 


minute. 


Sixteen Pictures in Color by GEORGE KERR 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25 postpaid 





By BRAND WHITLOCK 


THE TURN OF THE BALANCE 


“It is all true, ghastly true.”’ 
Yours very truly, 

Tueo. A. Bincuam, Police Commissioner of New York. 
**T know of nothing with which to com- 
pare ‘ The Turn of the Balance’ except Tol- 
stoy’s ‘ Resurrection,’ and it is a greater book 
than ‘ Resurrection.’’’— Upton SrncLarr. 
‘** The Turn of the Balance’ is the most 
direct, comprehensive and unanswerable in- 
dictment of modern conditions I have ever 

found between two covers.”’ 
—CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL. 


Illustrated by Jay HAMBIDGE 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 








By HAROLD MACGRATH, author of “The Man on the Box” 


HALF A ROGUE 


‘* MacGrath’s art is perfect. 


His situations are wonderfully well drawn 


and his plot fresh as a breath of Spring.’’—Brooklyn Citizen. 


‘«* Half a Rogue’ has all the charm of its author’s previous work in the 


romantic vein.’’—Wew York World. 


“Full of life, teaming with action, unflagging in interest, ‘ Half a 
Rogue’ is wholly worth while.’’—Nashville American. 


Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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Among the Latest Macmillan Books 





AUTHORS OR EDITORS TITLES 


HERBERT L. The American Colonies in the 17th Century 


D, Ph.D. Vel. Ill “The Control Exercised by the Beitich Government over the Colonies. 


Colambia University ** Altogether the work must be adjudged the most substantial and masterful contri- 
bution made to the study of American colonial history in recent years.""— Zhe Nation. 
Completing the work wn three vols. Hach, $3.00 net. 


FREDERIC The Creed of a Layman 


HARRISON The account of the growth of his oe beliefs for which his friends have long 


wished ; a simple unfolding of the faith in which “ superhuman hopes materialize, so 
to speak, in practical duties.”’ Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net ; by mail, $1.88 net. 


SIMON N. The New Basis of Civilization 
PATTEN The first issue in a new series under the —— of Samuel McCune Lindsay, en- 
University titled ** American Social Progress.” President Hadley, of Yale, and Professor Jenks, 
of Pennsylvania of Cornell, among others, are contribating to present the results of the newer social 
thought and of recent scientific investigation. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.09. 


JOHN R. Races and Immigrants in America 


COMMONS A contribution to the pressing problem of eeuing Ge immigrant most efficiently by 
University reducing the friction attending the assimilation of the incoming races. 
of Wisconsin Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.62. 


Dr. C. A. Common Bacterial Infections of the Digestive 
HERTER Tract and the Intoxications Arising from Them 

Columbia Untversity A suggestive presentation of modern conceptions of the origin of such acute diseases 

as cholera infantum, typhoid, etc., and of the obscure canses of excessive depression 

and premature old age. Cloth, $1.50, net ; by mail, $1.62. 


Mr. ROLLO Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin 


OGDEN “If on every educated American's most accessible shelves ‘Godkin’s Life’ could have 
Editor of The New its fitting place alongside Curtis's ‘ Addresses and Orations,’ the ‘ Letters of James 
York Evening Post Russell Lowell,’ the ‘Life of William Lloyd Garrison’ by his sons, and Bryce's 

‘American Commonwealth,’ there would be little ground for pessimism as to the 
future of Democracy in America.’’"— The Dial. Tivo vols., $4.00 net ; postage, 2Ac. 


Mrs. ROGER The Birth of the Nation, Jamestown, 1607 


A. PRYOR The early history of Virginia is told with a charming grace, as one might relate an 
intimate family chronicle, by the author of ** Recollections of Peace and War.”’ 
Cloth, 12mo, gilt tops, $1.75 net ; by mail, $1.88 


bige pt Shakespeare = ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS SERIES 

GH “ There is inevitable a great and enduring charm in a book written on this subject by 
Oat a scholar at once so wise and so lucid as Prof. Raleigh.”"—N. Y. Times Sat. Review. 
of O. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, 75 cents net ; by mail, 8% cents. 


SHAILER The Church and the Changing Order 


MATHEWS By the author of “‘ The Social Teachings of Jesus"’; editor of ‘‘ The World To-day.” 
University A constructive discussion of methods by which the church may repair conditions 
of Chicago which have arisen from unscientific spirit and lack of sympathy with social move- 

ments. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.62. 


JOSEPH A. Jesus Christ and the Civilization of To-day 


LEIGHTON Its aim is to set forth the ethical teaching of Jesus as furnishing a moral and spiritual 
Hobart College foundation for the life of modern culture. Cloth, 12mo. $150 net; by mail, $1.62. 


WM. S. A Victor of Salamis 


> 
DAVIS’S A vivid, brilliant story of the adventures of Glaucon, winner in the Isthmian games, 
New Novel outlawed traitor, favorite of Xerxes, yet “ a victor of Salamis’’ when those few Greek 
ships destroyed the navy of the East. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


ISRAEL . Ghetto Comedies 
ZANGWILL’S “* These tales are endowed with qualities of genuine pathos, abundant humor, dramatic 
q F I 
New Book power, and a large and generous measure of human sympathy.’’—North American. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

JOHN The Long Road 
OXENHAM’S “A thrilling and absorbing story. Through all the tragedy . . . there is a rarely 
N Novel sweet accompaniment of tender tones, of love and heroism and intermittent, never 
ov quite lost hope. A touching, beautiful story.”—Daily News. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


PERCY Sappho and Phaon 


id 
MACKAYE’S This author’s ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc” presented the rare spectacle of a successful tic 
New Play drama by an Americam author, The new play will, it is said, be presented in the fall 
by Harrison Gray Fiske, Madame Kalish in the role of Sappho. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net ; by mail, $1.35. 


Published THE MACMILLAN COMPANY %@ Filth Ave. 
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By the Author of “Joseph Vance” 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT 


By William De Morgan 12m0, 575 PP- $1.75 


How many authors have received on their first book such notices as these of ‘‘ Joseph Vance?”’ 


N. Y. Tribune: “No better story in the fiction of our time. Willlive. . . .” 


N. Y¥Y. Times Review: “Even ' The Divine Fire,’ the book of recent years which 
comes nearest to the mark, must yield to this.’ 


The Independent: ‘‘ I{ the reader likes both ‘ David Copperfield’ and ‘ Peter Ibbetson’ 
he can find the two books in this one.’’ 





The new novel has all the humor and literary charm of the earlier book with an absorbing Fat and a good 
love story. It isa singularly human narrative of English life, reviving the best traditions of the Victorian 
era in its method and flavor, yet a story of recent years. A curious case of suspended mentality 
and an unforgetable, though not revolting, modern hospital scene are the basis for a masterly part of the story, 


Early in the story a little London waif tells a friendly artist that she is called ‘‘Alice-for-short.”’ 
Alice comes to know this artist’s friends and his family. Their fortunes form the theme of this noteworthy and 
remarkable book. The action begins early in the story ; the second chapter is a highly dramatic little tragedy, 


A New Series of Biographies of Leading Americans 


R. M. Johnston’s LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


Biographies of Washington, Greene, Taylor, Scott, Andrew Jackson, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
McClellan, Meade, Lee, *‘ Stonewall” Jackson, J. E. Johnston. 
By R. M. Johnston, author of “‘ Napoleon,” etc. With 13 portraits, 1 vol. $:.75 net, by mail $1.92 


Volumes to follow soon :—“ Scientists," edited by David Starr Jordan—“ Historians” (W. P. Trent) 
— Lawyers ” (Henry C. Merwin)—“ Poets” (Curtis Hidden Page)—** Essayists "’ (W. M. Payne)—“‘ Novelists’ 


(John Erskine). 
AS THE HAGUE ORDAINS 


Journal of a Russian Prisoner’s Wife in Japan 
Illustrated from photographs, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


“A vivid story of war_. . . is presented tous tacough a vision of a just, clear-eyed, warm-hearted, 
highly educated woman. Uncommonly entertaining.”—J/. Tribune. 


“It is not strange that the author should mes al to ny her name a profound secret. High born 
Russian though she is, it would not be good for her health to be known as the author of this surprisingly 
outspoken volume. Many touches of humor .. . Could have been written only by an extraordinarily 
able woman who knew the inside of Russian politicsand . . . Japanese war hospitals.” 

—Chicago Record Herald. 


J. L. Given’s MAKING A NEWSPAPER 


The Author was recently with the N. Y. Evening Sun = $1.50 net, by mail $1.62 


“Understands his subject, and his writing is lucid . . . advice for the novice, encouragement for 
the young reporter, and information for everybody interested . . . deserves cordial praise. 
—N. Y. Times Review. 


Marquis de Segur’s JULIE DE LESPINASSE 


Translated by P. H. Lee-Warner $2.50 net, by mail $2.70 


“Mrs. Ward in ‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’ has not given us as romantic a history as that of the original 
of her heroine, Mlle. de Lespinasee.’’—Jeannette L. Gilder in Chicago Tribune. 


Arthur Paterson’s JOHN GLYNN 


By the Author of “ The King’s Agent,”’ etc. $1.50 


“A most interesting picture of life in the slums of East London. The story is well worked out and the 
‘heart interest’ well maintained. Distinctly above the average run of novels.”—/Providence Journal. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
29 West 23d Street NEW YORK 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


By the Author of “The Saint’’ 


THE SINNER 


(PICCOLO MONDO MODERNO) 
By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
An impassioned love story involving faithful pictures of the life of the Italian world of 
fashion and introducing the character that becomes the central figure of ‘‘ The Saint.” 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
THE PATRIOT neo” THE SAINT ,% SAT, 


“ A remarkable story of Italy at the time when “ An exceptional, remarkable, profoundly in- 
Austria still ruled the land, told with wonderful | teresting work. You lay it aside with an ae 


aie . : sense of having read something eminently wort 
vividness. Probably Fogazzaro’s best story.”— | while, something very genuine and sincere.”— Zhe 
Pittsburg Times. Bookman. 











By the Author of ‘‘ The Man of Property ’’ 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8v0. $1.50. 





“If there is ony competition going on for the finest novel of the year, best-drawn characters in 
modern fiction or the coming novelist, my votes unhesitatingly go to The Country House, to Mr. 
Barter, to Mrs. Pendyce and to Mr. John Galsworthy.”—London Punch. 


By the Translator of ‘A Digit of the Moon’”’ 


A DRAUGHT OF THE BLUE 
Together with AN ESSENCE OF THE DUSK 


Translated from Original Manuscripts by F.W. BAIN. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, $1.50. 
“A love song as strong as the Tristam and Yseult lay; it is exquisitely poetic."—V. Y. Sun. 





Now Ready in Book Form 


THE SHADOW OF A GREAT ROCK 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece in three colors, $1.50. 





A straightway, spirited story of love and adventure in the days of the winning of the 
West—the days when the trail was the only road. In spite of the variety of incident and 
adventure, the novel is far from being of the “ shilling-shocker’’ breed. The sensational 
element is everywhere subordinated to the serious and impassioned love story that is at the 
heart of the book. 


BROWN OF HARVARD 


By RIDA JOHNSON YOUNG and JAMES P. COLEMAN. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs of the Play. $1.50. 


This brisk and stirring story is a novel of college life based upon the play of the same 
name. It will be found true to both local color and the spirit of the University where the 
scene is laid. A lively and stirring plot, within ingenious and surprising incidents and 
striking dénouement seizes the reader’s attention at the start and holds it to the end. 


mustrated Catalogue. =. P, PUTNAM’S SONS = ““Yondon “™” 
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FOUR SEASONS 





IN THE GARDEN 





























A NATURE BOOK FOR THE AMATEUR GARDENER 


FOUR SEASONS IN THE GARDEN 
By EBEN E. REXFORD 


_ BOOK on gardening for the home-maker, by the foremost amateur gardener of the United States, 
treats of all phases of the subject, from the simple bed or two along the fence in a city back yard, to the 
most ambitious garden the happy suburbanite or country dweller can manage without the services of a profes- 
sional. Sumptuously illustrated with 27 pictures in tints and a frontispiece in colors ; decorated title-page, half- 
titles and lining-papers. 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Post-paid, $1.65. 












NEW FICTION 


DISINHERITED 
By Mrs. Stella M. Diiring 


An absorbing novel of love and mystery, 
dealing with the marriage of an aged baro- 
net, the birth of his child, and the 
consequent disinheritance of his 
former nearest of kin. 


Frontispiece in colors. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


NEW FICTION 


RUNNING HORSE INN 
By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


An intense and thrilling story, the scene of 
which is laid in England at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars, when riots threat- 
ened the government. 

Illustrated in colors. 
I2mo. Cloth, 


$1.50. 


NEW 
BOOKS 




























THE WORTH a 
— WOMAN 

ABOUT THE READING Steen Dead 
CASE Author of ‘‘ The Saint,’’ ‘‘ The 


Sinner,’’ etc; 
By M. F. Goron, ex-Chief of the Paris 
Detective Police. Edited by Albert Keyzer 
TRUE DETECTIVE ADVENTURE 
As interesting and thrilling as any detective story from 
the pen of a writer of fiction. 
Illustrated. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* Antonio Fogazzaro has in Txt Woman 
put in a modern setting the tragedy of one of 
those passionate and almost barbarous women who 
have figured so terribly in the public and private history 
of Italy.”’—London Daily News. 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





A NEW ROMANCE TEEMING WITH LOVE AND ADVENTURE 


BEATRIX OF CLARE 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 
whose ‘‘ Colonel of the Re. Huzzars’’ (Eleven Editions) captured first place as 1906’s most dashing novel. 


Four full-page illustrations in colors by Clarence F. Underwood. 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 








puBLisHeRS J, B. LIPPINCOTT CQ. 3 pxapecpnia 
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Interesting and Informing Books 





Christian Science - By MARK TWAIN 


This book is the result of careful years of investigation of Mrs. Eddy’s cult and writings and 
of the church which she has founded. It is an earnest effort to answer impartially those 
questions which the public generally have been asking about Christian Science. And, while 
it must be ranked as the most serious and extended criticism of the subject that has yet 
been made, it is not without frequent tinges of humor, which make it, while instructive, also 
deeply entertaining. 

Illustrated. (Uniform with book-store edition of Mark Twain's works. Crown 8vo. Price $1.75) 


By Henry C. McCook, 
D.D., ScD., LL.D. 






Nature’s Craftsmen 


A marvelous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps and otherinsects. Dr. McCook 
points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. This book is written with special attention 
to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from technical terms, it is 
thoroughly scientific in its treatment. 

With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price $2.00 net 





The Friendly Stars ®” MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


This is a book which brings the stars into friendly and familiar acquaintance. How to learn, 
without telescope, all that is most interesting about the stars—their rising and setting, 
number, color, distance, movements, and distinguishing characteristics—is the purpose of the 
volume. With many diagrams. Post 8vo. Cloth. Price $1.25 net 


The Substance of Faith ® S!® OLIVER LODGE 


A book especially addressed to those who have found difficulty in clinging to the ancient 
landmarks in the rising flood of modern criticism. The author fee}s the basic harmony that 
exists between science and religion, and attempts their reconciliation. A book of deep interest 
to all who are concerned with the eternal problems to which, in the light of modern science 
and research, an answer is being sought. Post Svo. Cloth. Price $1.00 net 


Life of Charles A. Dana 


By GEN. JAMES HARRISON WILSON 


The life story of a well-known American who was closely associated with the great men and 
great events of the last half century. A great part of the volume is like a personal history 
of our own times. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price $3.00 net 


Manners and Social Usages 


A revised edition of the book that for years has held unquestioned supremacy as the one 
authoritative standard in regard to social customs, good manners and taste. It properly 
answers the myriad and perplexing questions as to what to do and what not to do in social 
affairs. New Edition. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. Price $1.25 









HARPER 6 BROTHERS, Publishers, NewYork. 
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By the author of the great novel ‘‘ THE LION AND THE MOUSE” 


The End 2, Game 


A human story of American life today 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW 


Aathor of “The Lion and the Mouse” 
( Novelized from Charles Klein’s play ) 





“ As in a game of cards so in the game of life; 
we must play well what is dealt to us.” 


A tremendous story of love amid the fierce clash 
of moderr business life. Full of intense humani 
and with many dramatic situations which keep the 
reader guessing from the start. Presents a heroine 
as fascinating as any that has appeared in fiction 
since Jane Eyre. 














“Their lips met in exquisiteembrace” 464 pages. Handsomely illustrated. Rtchly bound in cloth gilt $1.50 
10,000 COPIES SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION DAY! 
G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 




















The Leading Summer Novel 


The 












By 
Cc. N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON 


HE Princess Virginia” is first of the 
summer novels, even as was “ Lady 
Betty across the Water” last year. The 
inimitable briskness and piquancy of this ro- 
t mance of royal love will charm, as did “ Lady 
Betty,” a multitude of readers who enjoy fresh 
fiction. The rebellious and wholly fascinating 
Princess Virginia is the most captivating of re- 
cent heroines, a girl of splendid courage and 
loyal heart, fully worthy of her imperial lover. 





Stx illustrations in colors by Leon Guipon. $1.50 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., ES 44 East 23d Street, New York 
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TWELVE COMPLETE STORIES 


THRILLING WIth ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY 
SPARKLING wiITH FLASHES OF HUMOR 
PASS mess Sa AND DELIGHTFUL ROMANCE 














eee a 


MANY JUNE 
HAND- | ‘ | NUMBER 
SOME | yy NOW ON 
PICTURES fae Se oe ma, SALE 


ENJOYING BEAUTIFUL MUSIC WITHOUT 
AN INSTRUMENT WITHIN MILES 


SOUNDS LIKE FICTION BUT IT’S A FACT 
READ ABOUT IT IN THIS ISSUE 
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No four more important books of the 
season than these 





The Long Labrador Trail by dition watuce 


Illustrated with 3-color plates and numerous half-tones. Cloth, decorative, 
Price $1.50 net. 





The absorbing story of Mr. Wallace’s recent successful journey 
into the wilderness of desolate Labrador. This time the ‘<quest’’ 
which he and Leonidas Hubbard attempted in 1903 was accomplished 
and the author and his party penetrated far into the interior. Vita/ and 
interesting from cover to cover—a wonderful book. 


The Greater America - oy rapno. Paine 


Copiously illustrated with half-tone plates. Cloth, decorative, Price $1.50 net. 















This book tells of Our Country’s greatness. It is the result of a 
15,000 mile journey starting with the Great Lakes, then through the 
mining districts of the Northwest, the plains, the forests, on to the 
Pacific coast, down through the gold fields and finishing with the interests 
of the Southwest. It is of inestimable value—a panorama-—a boost. 


The S tory of the Outlaw by Emerson Hough 


Profusely illustrated—paintings by John W. Norton. Cloth, veneer decorative, 
Price $1.50 net. 












A great, impelling picture of our Western frontier—what it was 
years ago—how it came to be--and what were its elements. This 
««Story’’ is the outcome of Mr. Hough’s intimate study of men and 
conditions at a time when the present Western World was in its 
infancy. Important as history and readable as a novel. 


The Shameless Diary of an Explorer 


by Robert Dunn 
Half-tones from photographs by the author. Cloth, Price $1.50 net. 











Mainly this book is an account of a recent attempt to reach the top 
of Mount McKinley. Its chief interest, however, is the absolutely 
frank record of the ‘‘daily happenings’’ of the journey. It was not 
written in a comfortable study, but on the trail, Jt is, consequently, an 
uncommon volume of unusual interest. 





The Outing piercer Company 


35 and 377 West 31° Street, - - New York 
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Transatlantic 
Tales 


Most of those whose tastes lead them to look for the real literature 
of the world, as well as interesting stories, have already found in TRANS- 
ATLANTIC TALES the best means of enjoying and keeping in touch 
with the choicest contemporary fiction of all Europe. Every month this 
unique magazine presents in scholarly English a complete novel and a score 
of short stories from such writers as Prévost, France, Bourget, Bazin, 
Lavedan, DeAmicis, D’ Annunzio, Serao, Fogazzaro, Siidermann, Frenssen, 
Reibrach, Reuter, Valdés, Alarcén, Becquer, Ibdfiez, Strindberg, Lagerléf, 
Gorky, Chekhov, Gogol, etc. No other magazine excels it in entertainment, 
none equals it in quality. 


COURSE FOR CLUB STUDY 


Beginning with the October number, TRANSATLANTIC TALES 
opens a new field of study to clubs, schools, individual students and general 
readers. A course in the contemporary literature of France, Spain, 
Germany, and Italy is now being especially prepared by Dr. John Glanville 
Gill, of Columbia University, assisted by a corps of other scholars, among 
whom are Frederic Taber Cooper, Grace Isabel Colbron, and Agatha 
Bullitt. There will be a general survey, a comparative study and an exam- 
ination, classification and valuation of the most prominent authors and their 
work. The material for study will be furnished along with the course 
in the magazine itself, thus overcoming the barriers of language and 
placing in the hands of American clubs and schools not only rich material 
hitherto inaccessible, but a guide to study, a club program and all the 
advantages of a course in one of our best universities. 

Special rates through the secretaries of schools or clubs will be entered 
for the entire two years’ period (24 numbers ), beginning with any number 
not later than October, 1907, at a special rate of $3.00 ( regular price $5.00), 
or they will be entered for the first year alone at $1.75 (regular price, $2.50). 
Write for circular and sample copy. 





TRANSATLANTIC TALES 


452 Fifth Avenue Single Copy, 25c. 
New York Yearly Subscription, $2.50 
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Ghe 
ME, LIBRAR 


MEDICINE 


6 VOLUMES—ILLUSTRATED 
Half Leather Style Binding 


The Final Househoid Encyclopedia of Medicine, Disease, 
Sanitation, Hygiene, Physical Culture and Long Life 


THE GREATEST THING IN LIFE 





Health being the greatest thing in life, it is astonishing that the one necessary reference work has 
not long ago been written, especially since the last generation has seen suck revolutions in medicine, 
surgery and sanitation that no layman, and scarcely any one physician, can keep up with them. 

As a supplement to the physician’s work, as a resource when a physician cannot be had, as an 
educator in the art of living, the Home Library of Medicine has received the most enthusiastic reception 


ever accorded a special encyclopedia. 


4,000 SETS WERE SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION 





a Contributors, Editors and 
Revisers 
Managing Editer, 

A. W. FERRIS, A.M.,M D. 
Nervous Diseases, 

C. E. Atwood, M. D. 
Germ Diseases, 

H. M. BIGGS, M.D. 
The Eye and Ear, 

J H. Claiborne, M.D, 
Sanitation, 
Thomas Darlington, M.D. 
Pregnancy, 

R. Bellamy, M.D 
Menstruation, 

A. Flint, Jr.. M.D. 
Heart and Blood, 

J. B. Huber, A.M,, M.D 
Shin Diseases, 

J. C. Johnson, A.B., M.D. 
Children, 

Cc. G. Kerley, M.D. 
Bites and Stings, 

G. G. Kambaud, M.D. 
Headache, 

A. D. Rockwell, A.M., M.D. 


Poisons, 
E. E. Smit, M.D. 
Catarrh, 
S, W. Thurber, M D, 
Care of infants, 
H. B. Wilcox, M D. 
CONTRIBUTORS 
5. J. Baker, MD Food Aduiteration 


-P.Gerhard.C.E.,Pure Water Supp 
J. McK, Hill, * Care of Food 
5. W. Mitchell, M.D,, LL.D., 
Nerves and Outdoor Lise 
G. M. Price, MD, ° Santtation 
PD. A. Sargent, M,D., /door Exercise 
Sir H. Thompson Bart, F.R,C-S.,M D., 
London, - - Long Life 
Stewart E. White, Camp Comfort 











As this proposition is to deliver to you the full standard $10 set of the new Home 


Before this physicians have discouraged such works, and rightly. 
Now that a really standard household medical library is at hand to 
aid in the work of showing intelligent people how to live vigorously 
and happily, the best physicians are welcoming it with the highest 
praise. It is written so that any man, any woman and any household 
can understand and useit. Associated with Dr. Kenelm Winslow, a 
former Harvard Professor, in this work, is a notable board of 23 
eminent specialists—landmarks in the medical profession. 


EVERYBODY CAN UNDERSTAND and USE IT 


Every important illness, small and great, is described as clearly 
and concisely as possible, and under each disease the reader is 
instructed what to do, whether to consult a physician, what to do 
until the physician comes, and what to do if a physician cannot be 
had. The remedies and treatment resulting from the very latest 
scientific knowledge are given ; all data concerning prescriptions, etc., 
have been rigorously revised and safeguarded by the most famous 
specialists. 

Weare not book publishers and we do not have to makea profit 
out of this set other than the widened recognition of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS as the magazine most closely up to the times, a 
magazine that consistently 4e/ps in living and thinking. The 
six handsome volumes would be cheap at ten dollars, and 
this will be their price when they are put on sale at the 
book stores. tention 

oc. forthe 


OUR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER om is 
_ brary of Med- 
icine and the 
Review of Re 
views fortwo years. 
If I like the books, I 
will accept your Intro- 
ductory Offer. 





This first edition we are going to ship to responsible 
persons who send 50 cents, engaging to pay $1 a month 
for only seven months—and each purchaser will receive 
the Review or Reviews for two full years—or $7 
pays for the books and the two years’ subscription. 


Medical Library, express prepaid, for $1 over the regular subscription price of the 
magazine, it is obvious the first edition will not last long. ‘ 
Order at Once to Get this Price 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO.,13 Astor Place, NEW YORK 
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A FEW OF THE IMPORTANT PAPERS APPEARING IN 


THE ARENA MAGAZINE 


HOW TO SMASH THE CABLE RING. By Hon. J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 


Mr. Heaton has a world-wide reputation as an expert on postal and cable matters, No man in the En lish 
Parliament wields so great an influence on the public mind in regard to postal subjects as this great champion of cheap 
postal rates. His paper will be one of the notable magazine articles of the season. 


WORLD PEACE. By Rev. H. W. Thomas, D.D. 


This paper is a valuable accession to the peace literature of our incoming age—the age which we hope and 
believe will witness the establishment of universal compulsory arbitration between nations that shall mean the end of 
the war and the dawn of world-wide peace. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF GREAT EXPOSITIONS. By Frank 
Webster Smith, Principal of the Normal Training School, Paterson, N. J. 


In view of the Jamestown Exposition this paper by Professor Smith is as timely as it is discriminating, sugges- 
tive and helpful. Education, democracy, peace, and justice,—these four things should challenge the serious thought 
and efficient aid of all earnest men and women. 


MUNICIPAL ART IN REPRESENTATIVE SOUTHERN CITIES. By George 
Wharton James. 
We expect in the July issue of 7ke Arena to open our series of papers on municipal art in Southern cities. 
These will embrace a consideration of conditions in New Orleans, Galveston, Houston and San Antonio. They will be 


profusely illustrated, and will, we think, be features of special interest to all persons interested in the development of 
the municipalities in our great Republic. 


TWO VIEWS ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


One is a paper embracing philosophical objections to Christian Science as seen by Mr. Edward C. Farnsworth, 
and an answer to + nah objections, from the view-point of a leading Christian Scientist. The latter paper is from the 
pen of Mr. John B. Willis, A.M., one of the editors of the Christian Science Journal and Sentinel. These two views, 
we are sure, will be of special interest to the reading public at the present time. ‘ 


CHILD LABOR: A RATIONAL STATEMENT. By E. E. Pratt. 


Mr. Pratt presents the other side of the child labor question. He appears to favor child labor, certainly in some 
circumstances, and he regards articles such as the notable papers by Mr. Markham in 7he Cosmopolitan and the article 
by our own correspondent, Miss Stoy, as misleading in some particulars. In the interests of fair play, The Arena 
presents his views, as they are ably presented, although we cannot share his conclusions 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM. By James MacKaye, author of “‘ The Economy 
of Happiness.”’ 





It is a paper which every serious thinker, not only among statesmen, educators, scholars and moulders of public 
opinion, but also among the thoughtful voters, will want to carefully peruse. It contains more facts about the prevail- 
ing theories of government and their differentiating characteristics, clearly and tersely presented, than will be found 
within the covers of many pretentious volumes. 





The Influence of Philosophy on the Drama. By Has Municipal Ownership in Great Britain Proved 
Charlies Klein. a Failure? Yes! By H. Gardner McKerrow. No! 
The Meaning of Christian Science. By w.D. By Professor Frank Parsons, Ph.D. 
McCracken, A.M., First Reader of the First Church The False Note in the [Modernization of Germany. 
of Christ, Scientist, of Boston. Illustrated. By Maynard Butler. 
The Letter versus The Spirit of the Creeds. By Recent Humanistic Legislation in New Zealand. 
Rev. A. R. Kieffer, D.D. By Edward Tregear, Secretary for Labor for New 
The Historical Aspect of the Virgin Birth. By Zealand. 


Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey. Tlodern Germany—Mad? By George Sylvester 
The Evolution of the Trust: Its Evil Element Viereck. 
and the True Remedy. By John [loody. Plant Consciousness. By Arthur Smith. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Send 50 cents in stamps, money order or coin, and 
we will send you the April, May, June and July issues as a trial subscription, 


ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 
381 BRANDT BUILDING -.- TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’'S, VENICE 


How to Prepare for Europe 


A New “Little Giant” Reference Book, con a mine of information 
indispensable to the traveller, both before and during the European trip 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of “ Stories of the Wagner Operas,” “‘ Empress of France,” etc. 


16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, etc. 
Size 4% x 6%, Limp Cloth, $2.00 wet; Limp Leather, $2.50, sfecia/ met. (Postage 16c.) 


It differs from other guide-books in many important points: 

1, It has suggestive articles on how to travel; how to fit one’s self for aaepens trip; what to 
read in preparation ; the peculiar customs of each country the traveller ought to know in advance. 

t has kveernee poe of history, art, travel and fiction, chronological tables ; lists of painters, 

sculptors, architects and musicians and their works. 

3. It has historical sketches of each country and many illustrations of works of art and 
architecture. 

As a condensed history of Europe it is intensely interesting. 

Travellers will find it a necessity in their preparations, and will make it a constant companion on 
their journey. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, :::\ :: NEW YORK 
































ona Foibles of the Bench, Foibles of the Bar, 

For Any. Book on Earth | DELIGHTFUL! Fralities of the Jury, by Henry 8. Wil 

Writeto H. MH. TIMBY, Book Hunter, cox, of the Chicago Bar. $1 each postpaid. 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. Send for Circular, Legal Literature Co., Chicage. 














a ~ 18-21-25 foot launches at jionate prices. All launches fitted with two cycle reversing 
8 r C) proport , 
| eam enon engines with speed controlling lever; simplest engine made; starts without cranking; has only 3 
S t € al | ALINC h moving parts. Steel rowboats $20.00. All boats fitted with water-tight compart, ‘ 


ments; cannot sink; need no boat house. Largest manufacturers 
Wit! of pleasure boats in the world. Orders filledday received. We sell 
' to user, cutting out middle men's . Free catalogue. 


+ GQ 6 50 Mich, Stee] Boat Co., 1283 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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INDISCREET LETTERS 
FROM PEKING 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE 


Author of “* Manchu and Muscovite,” “* The Reshaping of the Far East,”’ etc., etc. 


This is the story, not the history, of the siege of the legations in Peking, the relief 
of the besieged and the sacking of the city. It is not a history,—a collection of dry 
facts ; it is a story, vivid, dramatic, live, told by an eye-witness. As the author says: 
“ The eye-witness attempts to account for all that happened ; to make real and living 
the hoarse roll of musketry; the savage cries of the desperadoes stripped to the waist 
and glistening in their sweat ; to give echo to the blood-curdling notes of Chinese 
trumpets ; to limn the tall mountains of flame licking sky-high.” 

It is impossible to describe this book adequately. Reading it, one sees the worn 
and harassed defenders of the legations in scene after scene of desperate, grim fight- 
ing, beating back the hordes of Chinese soldiers from their half-ruined walls, or 
sallying forth in vicious sorties. Scene after scene, clear cut as a photograph, vivid 
and dramatic as a tableau in a play, stand out in the pages of this story. This book 
holds the reader’s attention in a grip that does not relax. 


8vo, Cloth, ; . A ‘ $ Net, $2.00 


The Whirlpool of Europe— 





Austria-Hungary and the Habsburgs 


By ARCHIBALD R. and E. M. COLQUHOUN 


Author of “* The Mystery of the Pacific,”’ “* China in Transformation,” 
“Russia against India,” etc. 


In the treatment of his subject the author has accomplished the double pur of 
writing an extremely readable and interesting book, and one which is also a distinct 
contribution of permanent value to historical literature. Both the political and social 
life of the Austro-Hungarian Empire are described from the inside, from intimate 

rsonal acquaintance. There is no book which adequately covers the same ground— 

istorical; politicai and social—in any language, while in English there are only the 
a books of casual travelers, or works which are purely political or geo- 
graphical. 

The dual Empire of Austria is an interesting anomaly, which is continually 
attracting the attention of the rest of the world, because of its race differences and its 
— political relations to the neighboring Powers. What will happen when 

mperor Joseph dies? Will Germany satisfy her dearest ambition and accomplish a 
Pan-Germanic Empire? Such questions are of continual recurrence. 


Large 8vo, Gilt Top, . ‘ , . Net, $3.50 ~ 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
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| Summer Addresses 
SUBSCRIBERS 
to THE BOOKMAN 
intending to change their addresses for the 





summer months and desirous of receiving the 
magazine at their summer address, will facilitate 
matters by notifying us of the change on or 
before the 15th of the month, otherwise the 
number issued at the end of the month will go 
to the Old address. 


Please state OLD address as well as NEW 


_ DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








— 


POPULAR BOOKS ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


The [Music Dramas of Richard Wagner. sl ALBERT LAVIGNAC . 
Same in half morocco . P 
A Guide to the Opera. By Seeunns SING LETON 
Same in half morocco . , 
Stories of the Wagner Opera. By H. A. Gechaee ‘ 
Same in half morocco . 
Stories of Famous Operas. By H. A. @enusen 
Same in half morocco . 
Stories of Popular Operas. By H. A. Gennsen 
Same in half morocco . : 
Masters of Music. By Anna Aree Cuarm é 
Same in half morocco . : 
Makers of Song. By Anna ae Cuaru 
Same in half morocco . 
Portraits and Silhouettes of Musicians. By Camrite BELLAIGUE 
Same in half morocco . 
A Short History of Music. By A.rnEpo UNTEnsremen ; 
Same in half morocco . : 
Wagner and His Isolde. By Gustave Kost 
The Heart of [fusic. By Anna Atice CHAPIN 























DODD, MEAD & - COMPANY, Pubiishers 
372 FIFTH AVENUE sss 33s $38 33s 333 NEW YORK 
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NEW FICTION 


THE FLYERS 


By George Barr McCutcheon, author of “Graustark,’’ 
**Jane Cable,” ‘‘ Day of the Dog,”’ etc., etc. Illustrations in 
color by Harrison Fisher. 











“This is a rattling good ry? that goes with a rush and a swing, and - 
ends with a crash.”"—/ortland Press. 


“It is light, bright, humorous and full of action.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 


‘The title is well selected, for time actually flies while you are reading 
the absorbing story.”—A/dbany Journal. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


THE FAR HORIZON 


By Lucas Malet, author of ‘‘Sir Richard Calmady,” ‘“ The 
Wages of Sin,”’ etc. 


“If the quality of readableness alone can give large distinction to a 
new work of fiction, Lucas Malet’s novel “The Far Horizon” will easily 
take its place as THE BOOK OF THE YEAR.”—J. Y. 7imes. 


“The book. must prove a rare delight to those who enjoy subtle 
character analysis and pungent writing.’’"—Aoston Herald. 
J 5 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


HILMA 


By William Tillinghast Eldridge. Cover in colors by 


Harrison Fisher. Illustrations by Martin Justice. 


“The story is a most exciting one and moves with breathless rapidity 
It is a tale of war, of intrigue, and yet, running through it, like a silver thread 
is the pure love story of two loyal hearts.” —7he Milwaukee Sentinel. 

“A novel thrilling with romance and adventure and well calculated 
to bring refreshing entertainment to the reader who is thoroughly tired of 
the average commonplace novel of the day. It tells the story of vigorous 
life, of delightful romantic adventure.”— Wisconsin Sta/ Z. 

12 Cloth, $1.50 e, of delig State Journa 


THE PENALTY 


By Harold Begbie, author of ‘‘ The Story of Baden-Powell,”’ 
“The Handy Man and Other Verses,’ ‘‘The Fall of the 
Curtain,” etc. 


Two men, far above the average in ability and character, bind them- 
selves in the enthusiasm of their youth by a vow. Dramatic intensity, 
powerful delineation of the far-reaching and relentless effect of conse- 
quences upon human beings, keen insight into the heights and the depths 


of human nature, characterize this novel. It will appeal very strongly to 


the discriminating. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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NEW FICTION 


Mr. BARNES, AMERICAN 


A Sequel to “‘Mr. Barnes of New York.” By Archibald 
Clavering Gunter, author of ‘‘Mr. Barnes of New York,”’ 
‘*Mr. Potter of Texas,’’ etc., etc. Illustrations in color by 
Martin Justice. 





“The people of the story are interesting and entertaining, the plot is 
conceived and carried out with great skill and dexterity, and we should 
like to give more than a hint as to the scheme cfthis most entertaining 

tragico-comedy, but that todo so would destroy 
the effect of all the best situations for the pros- 
pective reader. The book is bound to be very 
popular.” — Portland Press. 


THE GATES OF KAMT 


By Baroness Orezy, author of ‘The Scarlet Pimpernel,’ 
‘¢ The Emperor’s Candlesticks,” etc. Illustrated. 


Hugh Tankerville, an Egyptologist, endeavored for years to prove that 
the ancient race of Egyptians, the builders of the Pyramids and the great 
temples, did not die out, or lose their identity 
by being absorbed in the races which later in- 
habited Egypt. The story of Hugh Tanker- 

a ~* wg sage in this strange er 3 will hold 
the reader by the very audacity of the plot, 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 and the luxuriance and power of deceriotian, 


THE THINKING MACHINE 


By Jacques Futrelle, author of ‘‘ The Chase of the Golden 
Plate.’’ Illustrated. 


“To those who like detective stories without much blood and thunder, 
and stories of mystery, this volume is recommended.”—/ortland Press. 


“Ingenious studies in inductive and deductive reasoning which make 
Sherlock Holmes’s analytical feats seem juve- 
nile and trifling.”"—Xansas City Star. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


WHERE THE TRAIL DIVIDES 


By Will Lillibridge, author of ‘‘Ben Blair.” Illustrated in 
colors by the Kinneys. 


“Unquestionably one of the strongest and best stories that has 
appeared for a long time.” — Wilmington Morn- 
ing News. 

“It is a strong story written with in- 
tensity, and presenting several strikingly dra- 


12 Cloth, $1.56 matic situations.”—Prooklyn Eagle. 


DAVENANT 
By Albert Kinross. [!lustrated. 


“To define the beauty of this book of sketches is to paint the lily. It 
is so far removed in its gentle charm from the ordinary ruck of current 
fiction that it is like a star shining among murky clouds.”—J/. Y. Press. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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Summer 
Stationery 


WHITE AND GRAY 


FABRIC FINISH 
FASHIONABLE SIZE 


i. ae 


One hundred and twenty Sheets 
with the Envelopes for 
One Dollar 


Stationery Department 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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TWO NEW BOOKS BY MAETERLINCK 


The Measure 
of the Hours 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Author of “ Wisdom and Destiny,” 
“ The Life of the Bee,” Etc. 


ConTENTs: 








Our Anxious Morality. 
Immortality. 

The Intelligence of Flowers. 

In Praise of the Fist. 

The Psychology of the Accident. 
The Measure of the Hours. 

Our Social Duty. 

Perfumes. 

The Forgiving of Insults. 

The Gods of War. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Rome. 











Maurice Maeterlinck, the mystic philosopher who thinks with a subtlety 
and gentle humor which are wholly his own, and who writes with 
inimitable delicacy and charm, needs no introduction. The delightfully 
characteristic contents of his new book is sufficient recommendation to it. 


ne: aeerh fs yeas es NET, $1.40 





Joyzelle and Monna Vanna 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Author of “ Wisdom and Destiny,” “ The Life of the Bee,” Etc. 
The publishers have issued in one volume, uniform with Maeterlinck’s 
other works, a new and an old play. ‘“ Joyzelle’’ is a closet drama, dreamy, 
mystical and delicate, typical of the author, translated with wonderful skill 


by A. Teixiera De Mattos. ‘*Monna Vanna,”’ too well known to need any 
introduction, is newly translated by Alfred Sutro. 


0 a ee ek ee SS 
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ry 


wholesome as it is 
»delicious—highly 
ourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 


‘Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 


our trade-mark on 
every can. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
4 P EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 











GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“QE The Name is 
stamped on every 


The 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 





The Hidden Places 


By ALIDA CHANLER EMMET 


Octavo $1.00 net. Postage 6 cents 


A collection of poems of nature, of life, and of 
love, by a new writer of considerable originality and 
charm. It is an altogether unusual first book, and 
contains much of interest and of promise. 


ROBERT GRIER COOKE 


INCORPORATED 


307 Fifth Avenue New York 














SELESEESESESE SESE SS ESSOLSSESOSS 
Tt You Want French Books o, cccc,. 


any descrip- 
tion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 
send Publisher 

to WILLIAM R. JENKINS, ““.24 
Importer, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 





5 torte rt 1 





Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Mokers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


ALWAYS EASY 





9 Firreentn Year. Candid, suggestive 
ll IK Criticism, literary and enone oe, 
ractical Advice, Disposal ; S. of al 
f struction. 


inds, prose and verse. Ip 
References: Mrs. syd Wilkins 
Freeman, Mrs. Barton Harrison, Mrs. 
eo Ward Howe, W.D.Howells, Mrs. 
° . C. Moulton, T. N. Page, and others. 
Send stamp for Book.tet B to WM. A. DRESSER, 

Mention The Bookman. Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 

ground, growing Ginseng. 


Another is making hun- 


dreds of dollars per year growing Mushrooms in an 
ordinary cellar, Others are making big money grow- 
ing’ Golden Seal and other medicinal plants, of which 
the wild supply is fast are | extinct and prices 
rapidly advancing. YOU CAN DO THE SAME. 
Our new monthly magazine, PROFITABLE HOME 
INDUSTRIES, tells you all about it; full details; 
letters from successful people. If you want to make 
money, write us to-day. Price $1 00 per year, 3 months 
trial 25 cents, sample copy 10 cents. Address 


Profitable Home industries, 
105 Thompson Building - Scranton, Pa. 


SPENCERIAN 





MADE $10,000 
on HALF AN ACRE of 





They never balk or splatter the ink. 

lf you buy a dozen or @ box, you'll find each pen 
perfect and even of point. 

There’sa 8 Pen made that will just suit your 

le of wri 


e will 


a sample card of 12 pens, different 
receipt of & ents in postage 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“ All rights secured.”” 
Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 





go SRS A 
roe ae’ 


ANCE Prejudice, 
of Common Sense 
make drudgery of housework 


WOMEN WITH BRAINS, 


| KNOW thi it 


mertaitete 


is the Best Soap—in.a 
venient, powde ‘red ae nd 
something more. It cleanses 
without rubbing simply 
SOAK and RINSE (boil if 
you prefer). Avoids the wash- 
board's wear and tear. 

THE DIRECTIONS ON THE 
PACKAGE ARE ALWAYS 
FOLLOWED BY 
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KIDNAPPED! 
Find the Heartless Person. 


Do you wake up in the night with a feeling of suffocation and dread? 


Do you get dizzy and out of breath on exertion or feel faint when you 
rise suddenly from a sitting posture? 


Does your heart flutter and palpitate at times? 
You don’t believe it’s Coffee, but that is easy to prove. 
Quit the Coffee 10 days. 


That removes the cause—the poisonous drug, Caffeine. 





Then use well-made Postum. 





That supplies the food elements required by Nature to rebuild a broken- 
down nervous system, The changed feeling settles all arguments. 


These are incontrovertible facts. 
Any physician can tell you this, but the best way to prove it is to quit 
Coffee and use well-made POSTUM for 10 days. 





‘**There’s a Reason’”’ for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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MANY.SIDED 
ROOSEVELT 


y 
GEORGE WILLIAM DOUGLAS 


“The Many-sided Roosevelt” has been produced 
with the conviction that President Roosevelt is a man 
of sufficient distinction to make it worth while to 
preserve in some permanent form the stories of the 
impression which he is making on his contemporaries. 
The anecdotes have been gathered from various 
sources, and so far as possible have been verified. 
Properly classified and strung together into a con- 
nected narrative, they produce a more vivid and 
interesting portrait of the man than can be made in 
any other way. The book is not a campaign document 
or a political tract, but a study of a notable contempor- 
ary American undertaken in a friendly spirit. 


12mo, cloth . . . . ; net, $1.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 











| Book Plates 


A little booklet, called EX LIBRIS, 
on the origin, design, execution and 
cost of Book Plates will be sent for the 
asking. 
@ It contains samples of Book Plates in 
all hand and steel engraved, photogravure, 
copper etching and zincograph styles. 














DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
Stationery Department 
FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


_——— 
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GREAT LIARS—THE HUMBERTS 


The story of the Humberts is one of the 
most remarkable instances in history of that 
extraordinary race—the race of immense liars. 
Cagliostro, Louise de la Motte, the woman 
who invented the myth of the diamond neck- 
lace which helped to send Marie Antoinette 
to the scaffold—the Tichborne claimant—they 
are all brothers and sisters of Madame Hum- 
bert. And they are all alike in this, that hav- 
ing once made up their minds to a gigantic 
lie, they stuck to the lie to the very end, un- 
less, indeed, when the want of money—as in 
the case of Arthur Orton—made them imagine 
that it was more profitable to tell the truth 
than to continue the falsehood. Madame Hum- 
bert was a liar from childhood upward—one of 
the predestined and instinctive women liars 
who have played so large a part in public and - 
a still larger part in the private history of the 
world. She lied as a girl at school, for she 
used to get other girls to play the piano for her, 
and then come forward calmly to receive the 
applause of the delighted listeners. It is be- 
lieved that she lied to her future husband by 
representing herself as a great heiress, when 
in reality she had not a franc; and, of course, 
she lied gigantically when she invented the 
story of the Crawford millions and the mys- 
terious safe. 

It was a newspaper at last that exposed the 
swindle. In a series of articles the Matin told 
the story. After a time, tardy-footed Justice 
was at last compelled to act, and the order 
was given that the safe should be opened on 
a certain day. On the night before that day 
the criminals fled to Spain; and when the safe 
was opened, with a goodly crowd of Paris— 
mocking, amused, interested, standing outside 
—it was found to contain, not the Crawford 
millions, but the button, the small silver coin, 
the old newspapers. For several months the 
family was able to escape detection; but at 
last. on a Saturday evening—I remember the 
evening well—it was announced to all the 
world that Madame Humbert, her husband, 
and her brothers had been arrested. The trial 
occupied several days. She fought bravely to 
the end; on the very last day invented a new 
lie, declaring that her fortune came not from 
the Crawfords, but from a M. Regnier—who 
was supposed to have been a traitor in the 
pay of Germany and Bismarck during the war; 
and she kept up her bluff to the bitter end. 
She was condemned, and got off with the com- 
paratively light sentence of five years. Five 
years can be reduced to three under the merci- 
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ful law of France; and now she is free again. 
I have heard just as I am writing what she 
has said. I am not very much surprised that 
her lips have not revealed her secret. 

The true liar lies to the end.—From T. P. O. 


R 

THE FRENCH PREFECT OF POLICE 

One is so used to see a soldier in command 
in times of popular disturbance on the Con- 
tinent that it is somewhat startling to see a 
quiet-looking gentleman in a black coat and 
top hat ordering calvary and infantry about. 
This is the sight to be seen on the Paris Boule- 
vards when an election, a strike, or a noisy 
agitation makes crowds assemble and brings 
out the troops. In Paris they are brought into 
the streets at a stage when in England we 
would wonder at even the appearance of the 
mounted police. Possible trouble must be 
nipped in the bud, so M. Louis Lépine, the 
Prefect of Police, takes command. Without 
calling upon the garrison of Paris, he has at 
his disposal a splendid body of regular troops, 
picked men specially kept in Paris for the 
preservation of order, the cavalry and infantry 
of the Garde Republicaine. 

His position makes him one of the rulers of 
Paris. He is a permanent official. Govern- 
ments change; he remains. He is responsible 
to the ruling power of the moment, but he has 
nothing to do -with party politics. His 
headquarters. at the Prefecture near the 
cathedral of Notre Dame are a huge quad- 
rangle of buildings, partly barracks, partly 
offices, where he is served by a staff of clerks 
and secretaries some hundred in number and 
from which he controls his army of 12,000 
police, 6,000 Republican Guards, and 1,800 fire- 
men. Thanks to the French system of keep- 
ing the records of every prominent man, he has 
in the dossiers of his department a key to all 
the inner life of France. 

M. Louis Lépine is now nearly sixty years 
of age. He is a southerner, born at Lyons in 
1846. He came to Paris in the last days of 
the Empire to study for the Bar. The war with 
Prussia interrupted his studies for awhile, for 
the young law student enrolled himself as a 
volunteer. Attached to the Mobiles du Rhone, 
his native department, he rose to the rank of 
sergeant-major. 

From 1886 to 1891 he was Secretary-General 
to the Prefect of Police at Paris, and shared 
the stormy experiences of those anxious days 
when the popularity of General Boulanger 
threatened a revolution. Then he returned to 
the provinces, and was Prefect of the Depart- 
ments of the Loire and the Seine et Oise. In 


everywhere or by mall 2 cena euate ean 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 














The LENOX HOTEL 


IN 
BUFFALO 


MODERN HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 


Our own Rapid Electric Carriages exclusively 
for patrons every few minutes from Hotel 
through Business District and to all Depots for 
principal trains. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates $1.50 per day and up 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 
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ORIGINAL 


Highest in Favor, 
Finest in Flavor. 


Pure, Sustaining 
and W holesome 


You never grow tired of 


Fala Peter, 


The World's Favorite 
Chocolate. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Sole Importers, New York. 








Out of Sight after the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No dis- 
figuring clothes post to mar the 


lawn. Holds 150 ft. of line. The 
sensible clothes dryer for particular people 


—at prices within reach of all. 
Write for Catalog 75 
Hill Dryer Company 


401 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Also Baleony Dryers 





1893 he was appointed Prefect of Police at 
Paris. He remained in this office till 1897, 
when for a year he was in North Africa as 
Governor-General of Algeria. Returning to 
France he was named a member of the Coun- 
cil of State and Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honour. In 1899 he resumed the office of 
Prefect of Police, which he still holds. He 
has had a career of which he may well be 
proud, and he has the confidence of all classes, 
except the criminal class, high and low, with 
which he has to wage a ceaseless warfare. But 
even they respect him, for they feel that the 
quiet-looking old gentleman is their match, 
and understands all their tricks. One hopes 
he will live to have leisure to write his 
memoirs. They would be worth reading, 
though he could never dare to write one-half 
of what he knows, and, if he did, no one would 
venture to publish it for a hundred years to 
come.—From London M., A. P. 


4 
THE HUNDRED BEST BOOKS 


First there’s the Bible, 

And then the Koran, 
Odgers on Libel, 

Pope’s Essay on Man, 
Confessions of Rousseau, 

The Essays of Lamb, 
Robinson Crtisoe 

And Omar Khayyam, 
Volumes of Shelley 

And Venerable Bede, 
Machiavelli 

And Captain Mayne Reid, 
Fox upon Martyrs 

And Liddell and Scott, 
Stubbs on the Charters, 

The works of La Motte, 
The Seasons by Thomson, 

And Paul de Verlaine, 
Theodore Mommsen 

And Clemens (Mark Twain), 

. * * + . 
The House of Seven Gables, 

Carroll’s Looking-glass, 
ZEsop his Fables, 

And Leaves of Grass, 
Departmental Ditties, 

The Woman in White, 
The Tale of Two Cities, 

Ships that Pass in the Night, 
Meredith’s Feverel, 

Gibbon’s. Decline, 
Walter Scott’s Peveril, 

And—some verses of mine. 

—From An Anthology of Humorous Verses. 
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When You Buy 


You pay an established, advertised price for them, no matter where or of whom 
they are purchased. 

All iectmt- dealers must therefore make a uniform profit and the buying public gets a 
square deal and honest goods. 

Wouldn't you rather know the price of an article is regular — everywhere — than to be 
fuoled into paying an extra profit now and then, a little more than the store around the 
corner charges ? 

There is no denying the superiority of 4% Socks. They have 
been Standard for wear and fastness of color for nearly thirty years. 
Even the dealer who is prejudiced against making a small 
profit, will not and dare not dispute our 
claims for honest made, honest 
priced seeteds Socks. 
Each pair branded, sold 
in the United 
States every- 
where. 


STYLES 


1989 — Famous Snowblack, will 

not crock or fade. 
388 —Rich Navy Blue. 
5P1 — Pure White Inside, Black and White Clerical 
5P14 — Black and Cardinal Mixture Outside, Cardinal Inside. Sis tai steed 
19F20 — Black Ground with Neat Embroidered Figures in Cardinal Silks. 9 to 11% 
D9  —Navy Blue with Fine Bleached White Hair Line Stripes. inclusive . 


Sold b Dealers If not procurable from yours, let us send you 6 assorted pairs on trial for $1.50; 
y delivery charges paid to any part of U.S. upon receipt of price, or 25¢. per 
single pair. Made from Combed Selected Cotton. 





When you order direct, state size 


Shaw Stocking Co. 
70 New Fletcher St., Lowell, Mass. 





OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
of 
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@ Think of the number of typewriters 
that seemed popular a few years ago. 


@ Think of the different ones seeking 
public favor today. — 


@ Then think of the Remington, 
which has been the standard since 
typewriters were invented and which 
maintains its supremacy solely through 
lasting merit. 





@The man who seeks experience 
may seek it anywhere, but the man 
who heeds experience buys the 


Remington 


@QHave you tried the new Remington escapement ? 
It will be a revelation to you of the latest 
and best in typewriter achievement. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
New York and Everywhere 
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Jamestown Exposition 


Before visiting the exposition, look up Jamestown and allied subjects in your 
New International, and you will be in a better position to appreciate and enjoy the 
exposition. : 

While at the exposition, visit our exhibit in the Liberal Arts Building, which 
is open to everyone, for reference and information regarding the exposition. 

Our exhibit of the great modern encyclopedia—The New International—vwill 
be found most interesting. 


The New International 
Enclopaedia 


stands to-day as the most complete, accurate and up-to-date of all reference works. 


Its articles are quoted by leading authorities everywhere as the most authentic 
information extant on all subjects. Every field of knowledge is covered in its pages. 

Our easy payment plan places this work in your home wtthout a large 
initial outlay. 


20 Volumes,. 100,000 Subjects, 16,000 Pages, 7,000 Illustrations 


To learn more about this work, let us send 
you two interesting and useful books, FREE 


One is our famous 25-cent Question Book, which contains every-day 
questions you ought to know how to answer, but half of which you prob- 
ably cannot answer off-hand. It shows the usefulness and practicability 
of the foremost encyclopedia in existence. 

The other book contains pages descriptive of The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, specimen pages, fac-simile illustrations from 
The New International, showing the work’s scope, and the 
easy payment plan by which one can secure this great work 
without a large initial expenditure. Write us to-day. 


.Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS., N. 

















Watermanis Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


at Jamestown Exposition 


of time and genius 


The difference between conditions of years ago and those of to-day will be 
fiowhere more strikingly shown at this Exposition than in the comparison of wnt 
ing instruments of the past with the Ideal Fountain Pen of to-day. The care 

Pil taken in its manufacture will be actually demonstrated in Booth Nol, interior 
Court, Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building 
Dainty celluloid souvenir bookmarks of “The Pen with the Clip-Capy free. 








L.E.Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, NY. 
© SCHOOL ST. BOSTON. 208 STATE ST, CHICAGO. 136 ST JAMES ST. MONTREAL. | Oo» ro-cay 
742 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 2 GOLDEN LANE LONOON.E C 
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4 {\ foul odors. 
AB Prevent this 
ind sickness by 
Keeping in your 
refrigerator a 
sponge sprinkled 
occasionally with 
Platts Chlorides. 
Wash the sponge 
ice a week | 


Every housekeeper should have our book. 
It tells how to prevent sickness. Send for 
a free copy to Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff St., 
New York, sole manufacturer of 








Platts Chlorides, 
The Odorless Disinfectant. 


A colorless.liquid; powerful, safe and 
economical. Instantly destroys foul odors 
and disease-breeding matter. Specially 
prepared for household use. Sold only in 
quart bottles by druggists everywhere. 








Experienced travelers 
always carry 


PondsExtract 


Relieves sunburn and 

’ preserves the skin. Re- 
reshing after the bath. 
Invaluable in case of 
accicent. 

Get the genuine. Sold 
only in original sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. 

The Standard 
for Sixty Years. 


Send for free booklet 
“First Aid to the Injured’’ 
Lamont, Corliss&Co., Agts. 
Dept. 49 ,78 Hudson St., N.Y, 











Brains 
Repaired 


Active thinking uses up the soft 


gray filling of.the brain. 

It must be replaced by proper 
food or trouble results. 

A successful brain must be prop- 
erly fed. 


The true brain food is 


Grape-Nuts 


**There’s a Reason’”’ 


Look for the little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville,’”’ in pkg. 


POSTUM CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

















‘ a PIANOS 


a NE ar Ub URN am a 


have been established over 55 YEARS. By our system of 
payments every family in moderate circumstances can own 
a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
for Catalogue D and explanations. 
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CONTENTS FOR JULY 


Chronicle and Comment 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Nature ‘ Fakirs’’—Some 
Features of the Aspects of a Now Celebrated Case 
(with portraits of ident Roosevelt, W. J. Long, 
rg yh eng Seton, Jack London and Charles 
G oberts) . 449-450-45 |-452-453- 
A Modern Vatel—The Varied Career of the es fe bath shies 
of Chefs " (with portrait of M. Escofficr) 
George Ade in Zenda Vein—Some Aspects of The 
Slim Princess (with portrait of Mr. Ade) . 455 
The Funeral of Ian Maclaren (illustrations) . . . 456 


One of the Three (illustrated) 
Analogies of a Disagreeable Heroine 


The Stooping Lady 
Chapters XXIII, XXIV, XXV, XXVI, 


The Expatriates (illustrated) 


lil The American —_ in London.—In Two. Parts. 


The Social Side 


The Social Fabric and Some Recent Books 


“Be Pitiful’-—Some Impressions of the Late John 
Watson — His Versatili ity — His Humour — His 
Humanit ° 

Short Cruises (with portrait of Mr. W. W. " Jacobs) : 

Equal Pay for Women + pentane Bisham: — 
and the White Bill 

Anna Katherine Green (portrait) 

Fusca Latinitas—A Document from Lincoln Uni- 
versity . 

Maurice Maeterlinck and His English Translator 
at rtraits of M. Maeterlinck and Mr. de Mattos) . 
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Part I, 
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The Country House—Fanshawe of the Fifth—Barbara Rebell— 


The Whirlwind—Needles and Pins—The Long Road 


Mine Enemy (Fiction) 
The Modern Hero in Illustration (illustrated) 
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Some Representative American Story Tellers (illustrated) 
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Four Books of the Month 
1 William de Morgan's ‘‘Alice-for-Short ”’ 
It Arthur Paterson’s ‘‘John Glynn” . 
Ill Margaret L. Woods’s ‘‘ The Invader”’ 


IV. Miss Willcocks’s ‘‘ The Wingless Victory” 


The Apotheosis of Prose . 
Milan and the Devil (A Legend) 
The Mother of the Man. Chapters IV, V, VI, 


A Sentimental Horse, a Flirtatious ghey and an Erudite 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 





MEMOIRS OF THE 


Comtesse De Boigne 


1781-1814 


The last of the great memoirs of this 


period. 


Brilliant and witty recollections 


of the Court of Louis XVI, of the life of 
the Emigrés in Italy and England, the 
Napoleonic régime and the Restoration, 
written in a lively and intimate way, and 
especially suited for reading out loud. 


WITH PORTRAIT $2.50 NET, 
POSTAGE EXTRA 





The British City: The Beginnings of Democracy 
By Frederic C. Howe, Author of «‘ The City : The Hope of Democracy”’ 


An able and illuminating account by an expert commissioned by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor to investigate municipal ownership in Great Britain of economic 


conditions and experiments in British cities. 


$1.50 NET, POSTAGE !2 CENTS 





FICTION 





_ By Richard Harding Davis 
THE SCARLET CAR 


ILLUSTRATED, $1.25 
It was left for Mr. Davis to write the best 
of automobile stories, and the adventures 
of the girl and the three men and the 
scarlet car make one of the most exciting 
and exhilarating tales of recent years. 


SHORT CRUISES 
By W. W. Jacobs 
ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 
** There will be something joyous lack- 
ing in your experience if you miss taking 
these cruises with Mr. Jabobs.’’— Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


THE MILITANTS 


By M. R. S. Andrews 
ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 
“‘Her pathos rings true, her sentiment 
does not lapse into sentimentality. A num- 
ber of her stories are about clergymen, 
and in these stories there is not a hint of 
exaggeration, of mawkishness, or of pat- 
ronage.”’—New York Tribune. 











By the Author of Elizabeth and 
her German Garden 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT 
AND TIR:. ANSTRUTHER 


$1.50 
Of this delightful love story the Lendon Spectator 
says: 


“Rose-Marie is irresistible, combining wit, 
peasy and a fine taste in letters and music. . 
Even in a little German town she finds the world 
“breathlessly interesting’ and her letters are 
brimful of humorous descriptions and comment, 
ranging from 4 tic y and experience 
in diet to high literary criticism.” 


THE PICKWICK LADLE 
By W. S. Moody 
ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 


“It is not going too far to say that it is a long 
time since so charming a set of short stories has 
been published.”—New York Sun. 


PROPHET’S LANDING 


By Edwin Asa Dix 
$1.50 

“ He has succeeded in seizing upon and clearly 
representing one of the most notable things in 
the modern American community. It is an inter- 
esting story, and shows on a small scale the 
great forces at work everywhere in modern life.” 
— Springfield Republican. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
Avutuor or THE BRASS. BOWL 


‘‘The plot of The Brass Bowl is a marvel of ingenuity, 
a maze of incident so complicated that it challenges the 
reader's curiosity to the utmost.”—Chicago Daily News. ‘‘One 
of those irresistibly interesting tales that keep the reader 
in a furore of expectation.”—C/levelgnd Plain Dealer. ‘‘ There 
are no resting spots in this story of fast and furious action.”— 
Detroit Times. ‘‘ For sheer delight that mystery, romance and 
exciting ventures breed, The Brass Bowl is to be commended.” 
—Newark Call. 


‘The Brass Bow!” now leads the Best Selling Six 
I}lustrated by Orson Lowell, $1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS 
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FICTION FOR SUMMER READING 


A Woman’s War By WARWICK DEEPING 


A story of the rivalry of two women whose husbands are rival doctors in the little English 
town of Roxton. The story is strongly and finely wrought; it is rich in interesting events 
and character studies, both grave and humorous, and throughout there is the delightful 
environment of charming English people and English homes. Post 8vo. Price, $1.50. 





Bud By NEIL MUNRO 


Bud is a little Chicago girl who comes to live in an old-fashioned Scottish village. Her unex- 
pected depths both of ignorance and precocious knowledge, her breezy ways and Chicago 
slang, are all in delightful and diverting contrast to the slow conservatism of the little town 
and her staid Scotch ‘aunties.’’ There is no pause in the delicate humor and captivating sim- 
plicity of the tale. It is charming from cover to cover, and absolutely new. 


With frontispiece. Price, $1.50. 


Through the Eye of the Needle 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


Done in this great master’s most delightful style, this novel tells the whimsical story of how a 
certain kind of what might be called socialism really works. A. charming love story of an 
American woman in Altruria—a country which has no money, and.where cooks and lords, 
farmers and poets, are all alike. Price, $1 50. 


The Cruise of the “Shining Light” 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


“The people who move through the seer. are wholly new acquaintances, the like of whom we 
have never met before. Nothing better has been drawn since Dickens, and it is an open ques- 
tion whether Dickens himself ever eclipsed Nick Top—a compound of the pulpit and the 
foremast.”—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. Price, $150. 


The Mystics — By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


A new novel—a story of romance and mystery in London by the author of 7he Masguerader. 
Scene follows scene with the same persistent excitement and breathless fascination. 


Iilustrated. Price, $1.25. 


The Invader By MARGARET L. WOODS 


The astounding bewildering story of a woman with a dual personality. ‘A situation almost 
as piquant as 7he Masquerader,” says the Chicago Record-Herald,*‘and it may be depended 
upon to keep people up nights.” ‘* The dazzling changes, the bewildering transmutations of 
the heroine, are not only plausible, but absorbingly interesting."—LONDON TELEGRAPH. 


Price, $1.50. 


The Princess and the Ploughman 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


A charming idyll of American life embodying a sweet and novel love tale. ‘“‘ The Princess” 
is an American girl with whom “the ploughman” falls in love, and later he becomes her 
knight-errant in a most romantic manner. Price, $1.25. 


To the Credit of the Sea __ By LAWRENCE MOTT 


A book full of the salt and savor of the sea, startlingly real in the dramatic scenes in the life of 
the brave fishermen off the ‘*‘ Banks’’ and Labrador coast. The heroism, daring, and self- 
sacrifice which make up so large a part of their careers are vividly displayed. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


The Long Trail By HAMLIN GARLAND 


A tale of adventure, which, like 7reasure /sland. will please older readers even more than 
young folks. It is rich in outdoor adventures, perils and braveryv—a thoroughly enjoyable 
book, describing a lad's overland trip to the Klondike gold fields. ///ustrated. Price, $1.25. 





HARPER G&G BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s True and False Democracy 


“*A strong, clear and eloquent statement of principles and ideals that need to be presented earnestly and per- 
sistently to the American people.’ By the President of Columbia University. 
Cloth, camo, $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10 


President Arthur T. Hadley’s Standards of Public Morality 


The second volume to appear in the series on American Social Progress, under the editorship of Dr. Samuel 
McCune Lindsay. The series was recently inaugurated by the issue of Professor Patten’s new ¥ 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10 

Professor Simon N. Patten’s The New Basis of Civilization 


Already this work has made its impression as an authoritative exposition of the basis on which all modern 
social work is to rest. Cloth, 1amo, $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10 


Professor John Commons’s Races and Immigrants in America 
A letter from a high public authority on immigration affairs describes the book as being “ the fullest, most 
painstaking and fairest presentation of the race question as it enters into the immigration problems” that the 
critic had seen. Cloth, 1amo, $1.<0 net ; by mail, $1.63 

The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. X.—The Restoration 


A new volume in the notable series projected by Lord Acton. Cloth, imperial octavo, $4.00 net 


By B. L. Putnam-Weale The Truce in the East and Its Aftermath 


“It is certainly of extraordinary interest. . .. We do not remember any other work that adds so much to 
general knowledge or removes so many general misconceptions."’— 7he Argonaut. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, $3 50 net ; by mail, $3.71 


Life and Letters of E. L. Godkin By ROLLO OGDEN In two volumes 


**The volumes have an inestimable vaiue and fascination.’’"—Chicago Post. Cloth, 870, $4.00 met ; by mail, $4.24 


Professor J. Allen Smith’s The Spirit of American Government 
A new volume in the Cltizens’ Library. Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


Professor Walter Raleigh’s Shakespeare 
A new volume in the English Men of Letters, American Series. Blue Cloth, 75c. met; by mail, 85c. met 
EVERY AMERICAN IS VITALLY INTERESTED IN THIS QUESTION 
Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye’s new book on What is the matter 
Individual Training in Our Colleges with our Colleges? 


Mr. BIRDSEYE makes a masterly analysis of the report of the faculty committee on student conditions at 
Harvard, of the Princeton preceptorial system, of the new methods of the Carnegie Technical Schools at 
Pittsburg, etc., asking :—Are we sidetracking the vital question of true moral and mental training? Wherein 
lay the tremendous moral stimulus of the early colleges? What is the true meaning of the fraternity? What 
is the direction of its influence? Cloth, xx xi + 435, 800 pages, gilt tops, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.91 











THE BEST NEW NOVELS, ETC. 
Mr. Arthur Heming’s xew novel Spirit Lake 


He knows the fur-bearing country as few do except its traders and Indians themselves. ///ustrated by the 
author. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. John Oxenham’s xew novel | Mr. Jack London’s new novel 
The Long Road | Before Adam Iiustrated in colors 


“A remarkable piece of imaginative work, ably done 
and curiously fascinating.” — 7he Outlook. 
: Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Wm. Stearns Davis’s new novel | Mr. Israel Zangwill’s Ghetto 
A Victor of Salamis Comedies 
“A particularly fine blending of history and fiction.” “A book of singular and engrossing interest.” 
—Argonant. Cloth, $1.50 — The Spectator, London. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Percy Mackaye’s new poetic drama Sappho and Phaon 
Mr. Mackaye has just succeeded in proving that a highly poetic drama, such as his “* Jeanne d’Arc,”’ may be 
also an acting success. Cloth, 1amo, $1.25 net ; by mail, $1 35 


““Without doubt the most effective novel of the 
season.” — The Westminster. Cloth, $t.50 











Published THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “%*y"°° 
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LUCAS MALET 


Author of 


The Far Horizon 


The First Novel by this talented author since the 
publication of her famous story 


SIR RICHARD CALMADY 


"If the quality of readableness alone can give large dis- 
tinction to a new .work of fiction, 'The Far 'Horizon will 
easily take its place as THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
It is readable in no ordinary way. One does not hurry 
through its pages intent only on the story, but it both in- 
vites and repays leisurely attention. One reads, also, with 
no very distinct sense of the author's style, which is unob- 
trusive and free from vagaries. But it is no news that 
Mrs. St. Leger Harrison writes well." 
—New York Times. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY :: :: Publishers 
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ME TIBRAR 
MEDICINE 


6 VOLUMES—ILLUSTRATED 
Half Leather Style Binding 


The Final Household Encyclopedia of Medicine, Disease, 
Sanitation, Hygiene, Physical Culture and Long Life 


THE GREATEST THING IN LIFE 


Health being the greatest thing in life, it is astonishing that the one necessary reference work has 
not long ago been written, especially since the last generation has seen suck revolutions in medicine, 
surgery and sanitation that no layman, and scarcely any one physician, can keep up with them. 

As a supplement to the physician’s work, as a resource when a physician cannot be had,as an 
educator in the art of living, the Home Library of Medicine has received the most enthusiastic reception 


ever accorded a special encyclopedia. 


4,000 SETS WERE SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION 











anemone Before this physicians have discouraged such works, and rightly. 
Connstiontens, Editors and Now that a really standard household medical library is at hand to 
evisers 


aid in the work of showing intelligent people how to live vigorously 


a. oaknis A MD. and happily, the best physicians are welcoming it with the highest 
Nervous Diseases. praise. It is written so that any man, any woman and any household 


pS on nn can understand and useit. Associated with Dr. Kenelm Winslow, a 


H, M. BIGGS, M.D. former Harvard Professor, in this work, is a notable board of 23 


The Eye and Ear, ‘ aes . : " 
J H. Claiborne, M.D, eminent specialists—landmarks in the medical profession. 


Thomas Darlington, M.D. EVERYBODY CAN UNDERSTAND and USE IT 


Pregnancy, 
a marae, Every important illness, small and great, is described as clearly 
Wicart aid Bleed, and concisely as possible, and under each disease the reader is 
J. B. Huber, A.M,, M.D instructed what to do, whether to consult a physician, what to do 
Shin Diseases, ° ss . +s 
J. C. Johnson, A.B., M.D. until the physician comes, and what to do if a physician cannot be 
c. A Kerley, M.D. had. The remedies and treatment resulting from the very latest 
Bites and Stings, scientific knowledge are given ; all data concerning prescriptions, etc., 
ee have been rigorously revised and safeguarded by the most famous 
A. D. Rockwell, A.M., M.D. specialists. 
Weare not book publishers and we do not have to makea profit 
3 W, tumber’ MD. out of this set other than the widened recognition of the REVIEW 
"Care of Infants , oF REVIEWS as the magazine most closely up to the times, a 
Se magazine that consistently Ae/ps in living and thinking. The 


CONTRIBUTORS " 
S. J. Baker, M.D. Food Adulteration six handsome volumes would be cheap at ten dollars, and 


W.P. Gerhard.C.E., Pure Water Supp . »f s " 
y Moe au pig ot this will be their price when they are put on sale at the  waialiens 
5. W. Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., book stores. Seba 
Nerves and Outdoor Lise oc. forthe 
G.M.Price, MD, - Sanitation OUR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER ome | Li- 
PD. a. Sargent, M.D., Jndoor Exercise ene ree ER aN RN See eNrann eee aR _ brary of Med- 
Sir H. Thompson Bart, F.R,CS ,M b., This first edition we are going to ship to responsible icine and the 
cave Wh po yh ol ersons who send 50 cents, engaging to pay $1 a month Review of Re 
> se ws. > oronly seven months—and each purchaser will receive 
the Review or Revrews for two full years—or $7 
pays for the books and the two years’ subscription. 
As this proposition is to deliver to you the full standard $10 set of the new Home 
Medical Library, express prepaid, for $1 over the regular subscription price of the 
magazine, it is obvious the first edition will not last long. ieee 


So Order at Once to Get this Price 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 13 Astor Place, NEW YORK atte 


Fe ES 


views fortwo years. 

If I like the books, I 

will accept your Intro- 
ductory Offer. 
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Where 
the 
Trail 
Divides 


WILL LILLIBRIDGE, 
Author of “BEN BLAIR” 





‘‘A story of the frontier, which deals in 
some part with the inevitable, racial an- 
tagonism that is supposed to exist between 
the red and the white, between the Indian 
and the white man. It is a strong story 
written with intensity. The clash be- 
tween the two natures, the racial difference 
and the impossibility of one looking through 
the vision of the other is skilfully portrayed.” 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘‘ONE OF THE STRONGEST AND BEST 
STORIES THAT HAS APPEARED FOR 
A LONG TIME.”— Wilmington (Del.) News. 


12mo, cloth. Illustrations in color by. 
THE KINNEYS RPP OM $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 
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ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


Author of “Ghe Ugses Letters,’’ *‘From a College Window,*’ 
“Beside Still Waters,"’ etc. 


In the July issue of Putmam’s Monthly will appear the first 
of a series of twelve papers by Mr. Benson. The general title is 
**At Large,’’ and the first of the series, ‘- The Scene,’’ describes the 


writer’s country home in the Isle of Ely, in the fen country of Cam- 
bridgeshire. Here in the quietest and most secluded spot of all England, 
he lives in bachelor comfort for half the year—busy with his books and 
his pen, but with that shelter to grow ripe and leisure to grow wise, the lack 
of which Matthew Arnold so feelingly deplored. In later papers, Mr. 
Benson will discourse of ‘‘ Contentment,’’ ‘* Friendship,’’ ‘*‘ Humor,’’ 
‘*Travel,’’ and other themes of perennial interest. 


Ghese articles will run for a year beginning with the July issue 
Do Not Miss No. 1: “‘ The Scene’’ 





OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST IN THE JULY PUTNAM’S 
ALBERT STERNER: An Appreciation and a Protest - Christian Brinton 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT: A Portrait - - Etched by Zorn 
A RECORD OF QUEENS - - - Hildegarde Hawthorne 
HENRY JAMES—‘ In His Own Country.”’ - II - H.G. Dwight G. P. 
TRAVELLER’S TALES’ - . Charlotte Harwood ens 


THE LOUNGER, and other articles, Essays and Poems 27& 29 
W. 23d Street 
New York City 


SPECIAL OFFER : Fill out, sign and mail to us Sacteted deviated 


the attached coupon with Three Dollars, - for 
Three Dollars. We will be pleased to send you absolutely which enter my subscrip- 


ri s ks ou ma tion to Putnam's Mont. 
free any one of the following Benson books that y y eam pene, karte vthly 


select: the July number, and send me 
The Upton Letters, From a College Window, absolutely free, char — prepaid, 


the followirxy Benson book : 
Beside Still Waters 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY 


25c. a Copy $3.00 a Year 





ADDRESS . 
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By JACQUES FUTRELLE 


Author of 


“The Chase of the Golden Plate” 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
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“To those who like detective stories without much blood and thunder, and stories of 
mystery, this volume is recommended.” —Portland Press. 


“ Ingenious studies in inductive ard deductive reasoning which make Sherlock Holmes’s 
analytical feats seem juvenile and trifling.”—Kansas City Star. 
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The Mystery Story of the Year 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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We TIME EXTENDED TO JULY 3ist <q 
The CIRCLE MAGAZINE offers 
$3000 Cash Prizes tor Short Stories 


First Prize, $1000 ; Second and Third, $500 cach ; Fourth, $300; Fifth, $200 ; Sixth, Seventh, 

Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Prizes, $100 each. Stories not winning prizes will either be pur- 

chased, or returned to authors if postage is enclosed. Competition which was to close 
May 31, 1907, has been extended to July 3ist, 1907. 











THE KIND OF STORIES WE WANT: Short, sparkling stories full of the CIRCLE spirit, and in har- 
mony with the CIRCLE plan. Stories with romance, adventure, humor and pathos, but not with tragedy, 
wickedness or scandal. Love being the deepest and most universal experience of the human heart, as 
well as the greatest force in the world, is by no means barred from CIRCLE stories. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that love finds its loftiest expression in many other ways than the courting of woman 
by man. Stories of achievement in the world; stories of home life; stories of childhood and old age ; 
stories of delicate sentiment and appreciation of the beautiful; stories that will make the heart grow 
warmer and the eves brighter, that will inspire noble endeavor and add new joy and hope to the lives 
of those who read. Stories with a purpose, conveying and enforcing wholesome truths that may 
influence life and conduct, are desired ; but these truths should be presented only in the,development of 
the plot, not by the sermonizing of the author, The competition is not limited, however, to serious 
stories. On the contrary, pure entertainment and amusement haye their proper place in the CIRCLE plan. 


THE JUDGES: Francis W. Halsey, for six years editor of the 7¥mes Saturday Review of Books: William Seaver 
Woods, editor of The Literary Digest; Eugene ‘Thwing, editor of Tux Circe. 


Send for citcular containing full particulars of this offer, with 15 cents for the 
f ** June bs umber” of THE CIRCLE. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


44-60 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET; NEW YORK 


THE PENALTY @ 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


Author of “ The Story of Baden-Powell,” “ The Handy Man and Other Verses,” 
“ The Fall of the Curtain,” etc. 


“THERE IS MUCH GOOD WORK IN THE 
NOVEL, VIVID PORTRAITURE, TELLING 
SITUATIONS, KEENLY MANIFESTED 
KNOWLEDGE OF VARIED 
HUMAN NATURE, TENDER 
SYMPATHY, TRUE 
PATHOS, QUIET 


HUMOR.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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DAVENANT 


By ALBERT KINROSS 








“To define the beauty of this book of sketches isto paint the lily. It 
is so far removed in its gentle charm from the ordinary ruck of current 
fiction that it is like a star shining among murky clouds.” —New York Press. 


“The reader will be impressed and pleased by the book. It is a new 
vein, and it is refreshing.” —New Haven Journal-Courier. 





One reason that so few Englishmen write books about Ameri- 
cans which satisfy us is that so few Englishmen are idealists. We 
are less matter-of-fact thun our British cousins, and we feel, and 
rightly, that we cannot be adequately described unless the descrip- 
tion is tinged with a kindly and generous idealism. Davenant, the 
hero of this novel, is such an idealist as occurs once in a million 
men. And his ideal above and beyond all others is America. 
How it came to be so is at times funny, at times pathetic. And 
such Americans as he attaches to himself! The art devotee from 
Memphis, the lady reporter who perpetrated the startling lie about 
royalty, about which royalty was compelled to preserve a dignified 
silence, and Davenant’s greeting to the land of his dreams—these 
alone are episodes that make the book worth reading. 


DAVENANT 


12mo, Cloth. $1.50 
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RE OLLECTIONS 
N* HORSES 


By HAMILTON BUSBEY 


Author of “ The Trotting and Pacing Horse in America,” “ History 
of the Horse in America,” etc., etc. 


Illustrated, 8v0, cloth, net, $2.50 











Hon. P. P. Jounston, President of the National Trotting Association, 
which governs seven hundred track associations and fairs which annually 
cater to the outdoor amusement of ten million prosperous people, says in a 
letter to Mr. Hamilton Busbey: ‘‘ The History of the trotting horse is in the 
hands of a master. I do not feel that either as President of the Association 
or as breeder I could do more than go over matters that are far more 
familiar to you than to me. Your information is complete ; and handled in 
your usual direct and finished style will make a valuable and attractive book. 
I will look forward with interest to your Recollections. Having been in 
touch with prominent breeders and sportsmen of the country and the 
interests they were associated with, you can give lights and shades that 
will bring out in bold relief many important facts, striking characters 
and incidents.”’ 





‘ wa 


SPORTSMEN’S REVIEW.—“ One of the most interesting books issued during the 
past decade.”’ 


SPORTS OF THE TIMES.—“ The book is written to interest not merely the educated 
horseman but the average reader, who when he once begins will not quit until he 
reaches the last page.” 


ee ri ST 


NEW YORK HERALD.—‘ His opportunities were unusual for getting glimpses 
behind the scenes on occasions of importance and interest, and as he is a close 
observer and an accomplished writer his recollections are very entertaining ”’ 


ARGUS, ALBANY, N. Y.—‘‘ His reminiscences are full of genuine interest.’’ 


THE WESTERN HORSEMAN.—“ Mr. Busbey handles the subject in his own inimi- 
table way. The book is a splendid specimen of the printer’s and engraver’s art.”’ 





Mr. Busbey was born in Kentucky, the State par excellence of the 
horse ; has been associated all his life with the men who have developed the 
American horse, knowing intimately such men as Robert Bonner, C, J. 
Hamlin, Leland Stanford, J. Malcolm Forbes and hosts of others; was for 
thirty-eight consecutive years editor and owner of the celebrated publica- 
tion Zhe Turf, Field and Farm, and is the author of several books 
which are accepted as authorities in his chosen field. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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A HISTORY 
SCOTLAND 


By ANDREW LANG 


NOW COMPLETE 


HAT well-known litterateur, Mr. Andrew Lang, has at 
last finished the magnum opus of his life—‘‘A History of 
Scotland from the Roman Occupation.” He brings his 

narrative of events down to the suppression of the last Jacobite 


rebellion, thus covering a period of seventeen centuries. It is 
a work which ought to be possessed by: every Scotsman 
worthy of the name. The period which it covers is most 
interesting, and Mr. Lang weaves into his record, in a very 


reliable and impartial manner, the results of the latest docu- 
mentary research of specialists; and it is all so well written 
that apart from its substantial qualities it must be always 
pleasant to read. 

It was in 1go00 that the first volume was published ; so that 
the entire work must, with his numerous other minor produc- 
tions, have occupied at least eight years of Mr. Lang’s very 
strenuous life; but. even had he written nothing else, it is a 
wonderfully short space of time in which to produce such a 
general history. of the events of seventeen hundred years. 

In no sense can his work, or any portion of it, be called 
that of a partisan—of one who has started with preconceived 
opinions, and thereafter endeavored to make facts fit with 
them.—Scottish-A merican 





This work is essential for the Public Library, the Student, and 
for any one who is interested in Scottish History. 
Complete set, 4 vols., ; : Special, net, $14.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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EFFICIENT 
DEMOCRACY 


BY 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


General Agent New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
Secretary Committee on Physical Welfare of School Children 


17 














HIS book aims to awaken desire to know the 
essential facts regarding the administration of 
business, health, school, church, juvenile court, 

hospital, charity, bequest and government. It is 
addressed not so much to experts in accountancy, 
finance or political science as to that larger body of 
laymen who believe in representative government, and 
are willing, themselves, to make sacrifices that their 
own intention and opinion shall be effective and 
democracy efficient. 

It is not a treatise on goodness, nor is it a trade 
catalogue, a compendium of statistics or a handbook 
of systematic knowledge. On the contrary, it is an 
attempt to stimulate desire on the part of the reader 
to apply efficiency tests to himself as governor and 
governed. 


12MO, CLOTH, ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, NET, $1.50 
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“A Pure Cocoa of Undoubted 
Quality and Excellence of 
Manufacture” 


Walter Baker’s 


A distinguished London physician, in giving 
some hints concerning the proper 
preparation of cocoa, says: 


“Start with a pure cocoa of un- 
doubted quality and excellence 


of manufacture, and which bears 
the name of a respectable firm. 
This point is important, for 
there are many cocoas on the 
market which have been doc- 
tored by the addition of alkali, 
starch, malt, kola, hops, etc.” 


Re red 
Ue ee oft, 


HIGHEST AWARDS in 
Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 











—— 


GENTLEMEN 
WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“QR The Name is 











stamped on every 

loop — 

vee CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
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GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 
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All 
Good Writers 


All Spencerian Pens are good writers. 
Stub, circular pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s no blot and splatter 
to spoil your work, All easy, velvety writers. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


have smooth and carefully ground points, 
Perfect temper, great elasticity. Send 
6 centsin stamps for sample card 
of 12, all different. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 


y, NewYork. 





MADE $10,000 

on HALF AN ACRE of 

ground, growing Ginseng. 

Another is making hun- 
dreds of dollars per year growing Mushrooms in an 
ordinary cellar. Others are making big money grow- 
ing Golden Seal and other medicinal plants, of which 
the wild supply is fast becoming extinct and prices 
rapidly advancing. YOU CAN DO THE SAME. 
Our new monthly magazine, PROFITABLE HOME 
INDUSTRIES, tells you all about it; full details; 
letters from successful people. If you want to make 
money, write us to-day. Price $1 00 per year, 3 months 
trial 25 cents, sample copy 10 cents. Address 


Profitable Home industries, 
105 Thompson Buiiding - Scranton, Pa. 


BLESSES SEEE SESE SSSESESSESHESSS 
Tt You Want French Books 25,°s°k.°° 


tion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 


sent WILLIAM R. JENKINS, *“2s"* 


Importer, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
SFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFF SSF TFFFSTTF SSS 


9 Firreentu Year, Candid, suggestive 
Criticism, |iterary and technical Revision, 
ractical Advice, Disposal; MSS. of all 

Rinds. prose and verse. Instruction. 
References: Mrs. Mary Wilkins 
Freeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
ulia Ward Howe, W.D.Howells, Mrs. 
® L.C. Moulton, T. N. Page and others. 

Send stamp for Boox.et B to WM. A. DRESSER, 


Mention The Bookman. Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 

















For Any.,.Book on Earth | 
Writeto H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
| Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 








- ~ Let 
-— timonials from peopje who 

" — are sing them. 16-18-21-25 and 30 
rtionate prices. Boats and engines guar- 
Shipment made the day we receive order. 
Motor the simplest made, starts without cranking, anyone 
can operate them. We are the largest builders of pleas- 


footers at } 
anteed one year. 


direct to user. y Free catalog. 


ure boats in the world and sell 
DETROIT BOAT CO 1288 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Mich. 
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De Morgan’s ALICE-FOR-SHORT 


By the Author of “ JOSEPH VANCE” 





ABASBAS 


e? 


563 pp. 2nd large printing. $1.75 


‘*Of extraordinary interest . . . the art of fiction at its noblest.”"—7he Dial. 

‘“‘This is a very good novel. . . we could not lay it down.’’—W. VY. Evening Sun. 

“ . . ,. as rich, piquant and interesting as its predecessor .. . delightful, . . . anovel that 
no one ought to overlook.”—Springfield Republican. 

‘* He is no more afraid to set down the little language of lovers and children and mothers than he is to 
deal with murder or suicide or ghosts. . . . Its humanity, philosophy, humor; its broad view of life; 
the love of men, especially of children and of women, that glows in it suggests rather the attitude of 
Thackeray or of Dickens than that of any contemporary. These two novels of his seem to us to prove not 
only that the English, novel is not dead, but that it is safe to develop on the lines laid down by the old 
masters.”"—V. Y. 7imes Review. 


Graham Traver’s GROWTH 


A novel of student life in Edinburgh, by the author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean.’ 


BABABABA BA BABA BABA: 


’ 


$1.50. 


= 
oO 


“A novel of contrasts, peopled with Scotch theologs and fascinating women of the world.’’—Bookman, 





“It is throbbing with the tragedies and comedies of real men and women.’’— 7he 7imes Review. 


AAMBA, 


“Has many unusual qualities. . . . Brings together, within a small circle of perfectly natural 
people, examples of most of the variations in modern religious faith. . . . The situation is not forced. 
Well-constructed, interesting.’’-—OxtZlook. 


Arthur Patterson’s JOHN GLYNN 


A story very different from the usual slum stories. Its leading figures are educated 
people, and it abounds in exciting incidents. $1.50. 


MOA, 


Zz 


. 


9 


“A good story. . . . The interest throughout holds keen and unyielding.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 


a 


“Exciting and convincing . . . the characters are alive, and the interest sustained to the end.’”’— 
The Academy, London. 


Gilbert Watson’s A CADDIE OF ST. ANDREWS 


“One does not grow tired of its excellence. ‘Skipper,’ the main figure, isan ancient caddie on the 
St. Andrews links—full of kindness and shrewdness and Scotch whisky ; of quaint sayings and wise saws 
and happy reminiscences; of golf talk and Scotch talk and geniality. . . . The story, too, is good. One 
does not need to be a goif enthusiast to appreciate it. But one who is a golf enthusiast cannot afford to 
miss it.”"—Cleveland Plain Dealer. $y .50. 


“A simple, searching study of human nature in humble, unaccustomed guise .. . a touch of 
genius in the distinctness and distinction with which the quaint scenes and characters are portrayed.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


AS THE HAGUE ORDAINS 


Journal of a Russian Prisoner’s Wife in Japan. [llustrated. $1 50 net 


a 


“Holds a tremendous human interest. . . . Author writes with wit and a delightfully feminine 
abandon.’’—Outlook. 


“ Probable enough, if fiction, and as interesting as any novel, if fact.""—N. VY. Sun. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ‘ew Yoni 
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THE MORE SHEER 
the Fabnethe more DELI- 
CATEthe C eRe gs 
ni Ae: the use of 


F PEARLINE | 


» Powder for Washing 
AR INE 


P I 
HARMLESS a 








SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0 


@ 225 FOURTH AVENUE a 





TELEPHONE NUMBERS : : : 812, 813, 814 GRAMERCY 





NEW YORK 





DOCTORS’ FEES IN FRANCE 

At the present day in the French provinces 
the fee for a visit is from three to five francs, 
with an additional franc per kilometre of dis- 
tance from the doctor’s house. In Paris the 
fees vary from three francs in the workmen’s 
quarters to five francs in the better. parts of 
the town. The modern doctor not only re- 
ceives more money for his visits, but he visits 
much more than his predecessor in the two pre- 
vious centuries. 

A general practitioner in Paris in a good 
quarter often earns £1,200 a year. There are 
some 200 who earn £1,000 a year; four to five 
hundred who make from £600 to £800, and 2,000 
who earn from £320 to £600. In the provinces, 
except in the case of beginners, the minimum 
seldom falls below £400 for a doctor who has a 
horse and carriage to command. Those who 
have a considerable reputation and who work 
hard may make from £800 to £1,200 a year. 
For consultations the usual fee to hospital 
physicians and surgeons is £2, and to those who 
have the title of “professor” £4. 

In the consulting ranks there are some forty 
in Paris who earn from £4,000 to £8,000 a year, 
or an average of £6,000. The leading physicians 
do not make more than £8,000 a year, but there 
are at present ten surgeons whose professional 
income is estimated at £24,000. 

Fees for operations range from £80 to £400. 
Taking the hospital surgeons of Paris as a 
whole, their earnings range from £2,000 to 
£4,000 a year. In the provinces some surgeons 
make £4,000 a year; in the larger towns there 
are a few specialists who earn on an average 
£800 a year—From The British Medical 
Record. » 


A VOICE THAT IS STILLED 


The continued disturbances in Morocco sug- 
gest that the old trick of inspring the tribes- 
men with an idea of invulnerability is still 
practised. Great is the faith of the men, great 
the power of their leaders to gull. Once those 
guaranteed immunity from death toppled down 
before white men’s bullets like ripe corn be- 
fore a gale. Their fellows went in wrath to the 
man who had assured them that death could 
not come near his army. He took counsel with 
his wise man, and the wise man had himself 
buried, with a tube, for speaking and breath- 
ing, communicating with the outer air. Then 
the great man summoned the malcontents, and 
bade them listen. He called aloud, and the 
gentleman underground answered, saying that 
he was the spirit of one of the fallen; that all 
who had died had been transported instantly to 
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Smiling Joe 


You saw him last summer. He runs around 
now just like other children. And the Hospital 
at the Seashore for which he pleaded, to save 
others from being crippled for life by tuberculosis 
of the bones and glands, is assured. 


But the Battle is Still On 


with the dark, crowded tenements which manu- 
facture crippled children and break down their 
parents. Our twenty-five visitors, trained in the 
school of loving service daily carry relief, wise 
counsel, and courage into the darkest homes. 
Would you not like to have a part, real and per- 
sonal, in this work, by sending a gift to carry it on? 
If desired, we will gladly write just how and for 
whom it is used. 


Last Summer 


friends all over the Union, from Alaska, and Can- 
ada, helped us give Fresh-Air Outings to 23,051 
women and children. Our Sea-side home, 


Beautiful Sea Breeze 


with its cool shade, good food, clean sand, ocean 
bathing, is ready to welcome 25,000 this summer. 


How Many Will You Send? 


25 cents gives a mother or child one glorious day of free- 
dom, sweet cool air, good food and fun in the sand 
and surf. 

$1.00 lets a little family enjoy it all together. 

2.50 will give a whale week of new life and cheer to a 
worn out mother, an aged toiler, an under-fed work- 
ing girl, or a convalescing patient. 

00 makes a teething baby ond its “little mother "’ of ten 
happy for a week. 

10.60 gives four run-down school children a fresh start for 


next year. 
25.00 sends a car-load of careworn people off for the day 
and brings them back with new courage. 
50.00 names a room for the season. 
125.00 gives a happy excursion to 500 mothers and children. 


$50,000 NEEDED FOR THE SEASON’S WCRK 


Inquiry is invited as to Memorial Gifts 


R. S. Minturn, Treasurer, Room 221, No. 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 


New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor 
R. FULTON CUTTING, President 
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MENNENS 


TOILET POWDER 


“YOU'RE SAFE” 
in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,— the 
“complexion specialist,” 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


protects and soothes, a sure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
etc. Put up in non-refill- 
able boxes —the ‘‘ box 
that lox’’--for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it’s genuine and 
&@ guarantee of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No.1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25c. 
SAMPLE FREE 

G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 
- Try Mennen’s 
Violet Borated 
TalcumPowder 
It has the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 

Violets. 








The LENOX HOTEL 


BUFFALO 


MODERN HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 


Our own Rapid Electric Carriages exclusively 
for patrons every few minutes from Hotel 
through Business District and to all Depots for 
principal trains 

EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rates $1.50.per day and up 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 














Paradise, and a very good time they were hav-+ 
ing of it. The deputation departed astonished 
and sore afraid. Then the great man put his 
foot over the top of the speaking-tube, and 
kept it there. Presently he called his men and 
had stones heaped upon the spot, and in due 
course erected there a temple to the fallen. 
What was thought of it all by the man below 
that gentleman never came up to explain.— 
From the London Sketch. 


* 


THE LONDON HOTEL DETECTIVE 

Then there is the hotel itself to be consid- 
ered. It is to be protected from the experts 
posing as men of business and millionaires 
who pass bogus cheques. In view of all this 
the hotel has established a system of its own 
with a skilled detective in charge. That quiet, 
gentlemanly-looking man, who moves up and 
down the corridors from dining-room to café, 
from news-stand to the ladies’ drawing-room, 
is not a Stock Exchange broker or a London 
millionaire, but a detective, who has made a 
study of the criminals haunting London places 
To aid him in his 
work he has adopted many new devices. He 


of business and resorts. 


has copies of the photographs of the criminals 
and suspects placed on file daily in the Rogues’ 
Gallery at Scotland Yard. With these means 
of identification a‘ hand he flits about the hotel. 
From morning until late at night he is on the 
lookout for well-dressed individuals insinuating 
themselves among the crowds of men and 
women of the busy hotel. This detective, 
whom I will call Mr. Smith, says he has in- 
vented a system whereby he keeps a diary 
and photographic record of the bad characters 
haunting hotels for victims. It is said that 
he has a wonderful little French pocket 
camera. and in case of emergency is able to 
take a suspicious character without his knowl- 
edge. If the man proves guilty of trying to 
pass bad cheques or dupe any of the patrons, 
a note of it is made on the photograph, which 
is filed away for future use. One day a well- 
groomed Englishman, with his chin aloft and 
posing as an aristocrat of noble family, was 
found sauntering through the corridor of one 
of the upper floors of the hotel. Mr. Smith 
spotted him at once, consulted one of his 
photographs, and found it was that of the man 
before him. So the distinguished English lord 
found himself captured in about two minutes. 
Copies of such photographs are also given to 
various employees when it is mnecessary.— 


From T. P. O. 
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Swampscott, Mass. 
right by the ocean. 


Is delightfully and conveniently situated on the famous 
North Shore near Boston, where New England's most 
opular and beautiful summer resorts are located. 
qThe New Ocean House enjoys an unrivaled reputation, 
its patrons returning to it season after season. 

@Less than thirty minutes by train from Boston, the 
New Ocean House is an ideal spot of recreation for the 
tired man of business and his family. 

@ Every care and facility is offered for the comfort, delight, 
and safety of its four hundred guests. 

@ The New Ocean House has many large and luxuriously 
appointed rooms arranged en suite with bath and mod- 
ern improvements. 

@ The beach, opposite Hotel, is smooth and sandy where 
safe surf bathing may be enjoyed — no undertow. 

@ No day seems long enough while there to fully appreci- 
ate the lavish hospitality, the health-giving charm, of 
the out-door life — tennis, driving, sailing, fishing, well- 
managed garage, spacious stable, picturesque shaded 
walks and the broad, smooth roads are acceded to be 
the finest in America for driving and automobiling. 

@ The appointments of the hotel are perfect — unequalled 
cuisine, electric lights, elevator, cool, broad verandas, 
beautiful ballroom, and an orchestra of highest 
standard. g Until June first write for descriptive BookKletto 


Ainslie @ Grabow, Proprietors 
270 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
After June first, care of New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
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Spring Water 


Clear as crystal—sparkling like dew at 
Tarly dawn—absolutely pure—it is truly 
The Aristocrat of The Table 
Ask for “Hiawatha” at leading hotels, 


cafes, restaurants and buffets; also on din- 
ing-cars and steamships. Order a case 


from your dealer today for the home table, E 


Hiawatha Spring Company 
Leis [t FARK CMAN, 


Distributors, 
Minneapolis New York Chicago 
Duluth St. Paul. 





SLANG 

Slang is commonly, indeed, the expression 
of concentrated vitality. - It is often metaphor, 
as in the case of much American slang; and 
the brain must work at higher pressure to pro- 
duce metaphor than to produce simile. ‘To 
strike oil,” “to pan out,” “to side track,’”’ “to 
get a cinch on.” “to fire out,” all these are 
vivid metaphors, and emerge directly from the 
experiences of the nation that created theni. 
A man is “side tracked” by his superiors; we 
see a picture of him derelict and silent on the 
siding while the main stream of traffic roars 
successfully past him. “To fire out,” which 
latterly has become simply “to fire,” is 
indisputably more vivid than “to sack,” or 
even than “to boot.” The American “rub- 
berneck”’ is also excellent for a_ prying 
person. “Back, rubbernecks!’’ when ejac- 
ulated by an American policemen is said to 
have an instantaneous effect on an inquisitive 
but sensitive crowd. “They telescope yards,”’ 
as an American once explained to the writer. 
Different, again, are words which are not 
metaphors, but have a native expressiveness, 
such as “‘shyster.” A “shyster’ in its first 
sense means only a man who hangs about 
police courts (generally one who was formerly 
an usher, clerk, or policeman) and conducts 
cases, though unqualified as a lawyer.—From 
the London Spectator. 

4 
NAPOLEON’S COURAGE 

On his amazing march to Paris after his 
escape from Elba—surely the most striking 
episode, not in his history only, but in all his- 
tory—Napoleon found a battalion drawn up 
in a defile at Laffray with strict orders to shoot 
him at sight. Ordering his few soldiers to 
carry their muskets under their left arms he 
advanced alone against the battalion. Captain 
Randon cried, “There he is! Fire!’ The sol- 
diers were livid, their limbs shook, and their 
hands trembled. Still advancing till he was 
within pistol-shot, Napoleon cried: “Soldiers 
of the Fifth Regiment, recognise me!” Ad- 
vancing a few steps further he threw open 
his overcoat and exclaimed, “If there’s 
amongst you a single soldier who wishes to 
kill his Emperor, he can fire. Here I am!” 
A great shout arose, “Vive l’Empereur!’’ The 
ranks were broken, white cockades strewed 
the ground, shakos were eievated at the point 
of the bayonet, the soldiers rushed to their 
Emperor, surrounded him, cheered him, knelt 
down before him, stroked his boots, his sword, 
the hem of his garment.—From Oscar Brown- 
ing’s “The Fall of Napoleon.” 
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“Hish as 
the Alps 
in Quality” 


Smooth— Pure— Creamy 


The flavor of ALA PETER —the Original 


Milk Chocolate —is 
“IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS” 


The absolute cleanliness and extraordinary care employed in the 
making—the use of only especially selected cocoa beans and the 
freshest, cream-laden milk—and above all the distinctive “Peter 
Process” which defies imitation, have put and will ever maintain 


PETER’S 


At the Pinnacle of Popularity 


Other brands (Nestle’s always excepted) are not so nu- 
tritious and are invariably disappointing. New illustrated 
booklet, “An Ascent of the Matterhorn,” sent free. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, Dept. 60, 78 Hudson St., New York 





tenants . ‘ z = — ———— 


Out of Sight after the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No dis- 
En route between figuring clothes post to mar the 


Detroit and Buffalo lawn. Holds 150 ft. of line. The 


The D. & B. Line steamers leave Detroit week days 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 


All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways between 


troit and Buffalo in either direction will be accept- 


for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 
Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and 
map of Great Lakes. Address, 
L. G. Lewis. G. P.A,, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres. A.A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 





sensible clothes dryer for particular people 
—at prices within reach of all. 
Write for Catalog 75 
Hill Dryer Company 
401 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Alse Balcony Dryers 
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Shawtnil, Socks for men are dyed with fast, pure and harmless vegetable dyes and 


guaranteed not to run, crock or fade. 
because they are shaped in the knitting and are not stretched over forms. 
The STANDARD for nearly thirty years always stamped on toe this mark Shatnd 


If not procurable from yours, let us send you 6 assorted pairs on trial; 6 pairs for $1.50, 
delivery charges paid to any part of U. S. upon receipt of price, or 25c. per single pair. 


SOLD BY DEALERS 





Made from combed selected cotton. 
Style 19s9 
aoe 


SPi4 — Black and 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 70 New Fietcher St., Lowell, Masse 


— Famous Snowblack, will not crock or fade. 
—Rich Navy Blue 

— Pure White Inside, Black and White Covigel Mixture Outside. 
Mixture Outside, Cardinal Inside. 


19F20 — Black Ground with Neat 
D9 — Navy Blue with Fine Bleached White Hair Line Stripes. 


For comfort and durability they have no equal 








yz in Cardinal Silks. 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
cost us a whole lot of money and we want you 
to have one. It is very attractive and useful. 
Beautifully colored and replete with styles, prices, 
and information. Your name on a postal will bring it 





When you order direct, state 


size 
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“T think —— ee “I would say ——’ 
‘i guess ‘ay “LT suppose ——” 


“I imagine - ‘‘T'm not sure, but 


Uncertain Answers 


Put a question on some every-day subject to your office associates and see how 
many positive answers you will get. Probably every one will be prefaced by ‘‘I 
think , or **I would say » ne 

Men whose opinions are based on hearsay, general supposition or mere popular 
belief are never sure—they cannot be. 

But the man who cam answer questions with positiveness and certainty is the man 
who is successful beyond his fellows; he is the man who is being sought for in every 
walk of life. Get your information from 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


and you can be sure of. your ground, for The New International is authoritative, 
accurate and authentic. Hundreds of thousands of dollars were expended upon this 
great work to make it an absolutely reliable, complete and modern encyclopedia, 

No other reference work contains such up-to-date, practical information on so 
many subjects of general every-day interest. Its moderate price and our easy 
payment plan place this work within your reach. 


20 Volumes, 100,000 Subjects, 16,000 Pages, 7,000 Illustrations 


To learn more about this work, let us send 
you two interesting and useful books, FREE 


One is our famous Question Book, which contains every-day questions 
you ought to know how to answer, but half of which you probably cannot 
answer off-hand. It shows the usefulness and practicability of the fore- 
most encyclopedia in existence. 

The other book contains pages descriptive of The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, specimen pages, fac-simile illustrations from 
The New International, showing the work’s scope, and the 
easy payment plan by which one can secure this great work 
without a large initial expenditure. Write us te-day. 


~ 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers 4.9 9 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York City Se Eee 
° » a's os es 
Peet or 


om = 
Vy oy = 


THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS., NM. 

















LAWSON | Rysenene 
PIANOS JOND 


EXTRACT 


To the public, this is a new name, but ¢ EX 2 
in piano circles Mr. Lawson’s long act- aS rus N 
ive career as a prominent official in x U will so quickly 
one of the oldest houses manufactur- / relieve the annoyance and 
ing instruments of the highest grade— » AT suffering caused by the bite 
is well known. } $e sting of any insect 
Over thirty years’ experience in POND’S EXTRACT is a cooling 
building first-class pianos is concen- antiseptic that not only promptly 
trated in the Lawson. For quality of reduces the swelling and heals 
tone and touch, beauty of case designs, all irritation, but prevents in- 
durability and standing in tune, they fection or other serious con- 
cannot be surpassed. sequences. 
Get the Genuine, sold only || 
Ainge gat a — in sealed bottles with buff 
everybody can a io buy. 
Let us send you our bookiot ““B”’ i } a. im 
on How to Care for a Piano. . ame a i 
. | Aid to the Injured.” 
LAWSON & co. 5 amene, Come | &¢ oO. 


Si 
607-609 Bergen Ave., NEW YORK a 7% Hudson St., New York 
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Germs |[,20r 70 
| gfe a bipeaige WASHBURNE 
cgeveiop rapidly in hot weather. Oo prevent 


sickness, cesspools, closets, cellars, sinks, and , "FASTENERS 
all mp 


waste-carrying arrangements should be 


frequently disinfected with 





Men swear by them not at 


. LP them. There is comfort and 
¢ e- utility in their use. 
™ : Key Chain 
and Ring, 25¢. 
. : Cuff 
: ; : ‘Holders, . 20c. 


Scarf 


(ee Holders, . 10c. 
os ro ot Bachelor 
-< Buttons, . ic, 
aie > 

Ms S - e Sent 

: o 3 » Postpaid. 
Or | eS ee Re Lite, 

ae 3 a4 


but 
Never 
Let Go. 


The Odorless Disinfectant onal 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and 7 ae ’ free. 
Sold Everywhere, 
American Ring 

Comme 


er eee 


economical, Sold in quart bottles only, by 
druggists, high-class grocers and _  house- 
furnishing dealers. Manufactured by Henry 
B. Platt, New York and Montreal. 


have been established over 55 YEARS. By our system of 
he peyme nts every family in moderate circumstances can own 
VOSE piano. We take old instruments in e xchange and 


Waterbery, Conn. 











deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
foe Catalogue D and explanations. 
eY¥~ + = ’ + + Le 6 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 


Chronicle and Comment 


A Rare Bit of ceagane— The First Books Parcs: 
Kipling’s Annotations 
Kipling in Fiction . 
John Harvard’s House at Stratford (illustration) 
A New Peril — Overworked Psychology — Professor 
a wey | and the Orchard Testimony (with 
portrait of Professor Minsterberg) . 
Conan Doyle—A Curious Blunder—The Adventure of 
wan dg why’, Parsee (with portraits) . $ 
son Crusoe was written (illustration) é 
Me, Van Bibber in 1907—Some Aspects of The Scarlet 
Car (with portrait of R. H. Davis) : é P 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and G. M. Martin (with 
portraits) 9 >» ; ‘ ‘ é a 


The American Millionaire 


Zona Gale (with portrait) . ‘ 
Le ot per (with portrait) P 
phorical Journaliem—American 1 Institutions and 


ya Criticism . 
Putnam Weale (portrait) 
British Weekliness > 

e’s House at Nether Stowey (illustration) 

Wanted—A Motor Baedeker 
The Late Professor Harkness (wih pertrait) 
Countess de Boigne (portrait) . 
English Style Again : 
Beaconsfield’s Plagiarism - 
Ouida (Louise de la Ramée) (portrait) 
Carmen Sylva (portrait) 


CHarLes WuHiIBLeY 


The Stooping Lady 
Chapters XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX 
The Hammock Novel and Some Recent Books 
The Castle of Doubt—The Gates of Kamt—Beatrix of Clare— 
Spirit Lake—The Diamond 7, lage Rock—The Tree of 
eaven . Freperic Taper Cooper 
The Butterfly (Poem) 
Some Unpublished Letters of Ristori (itustrated) 


Five Books of the Month 
| General Wilson's ‘‘ Life of Charles A. Dana” (Illustrated) 
li “As The Hague Ordains ” 
Ill Dillon Wallace’s ‘*‘ The Long L abrador Trail os (Illustrated) . 
IV W. H. Schofield’s ‘* Middle — Literature ”’ ‘ 
V ‘* The History of Painting ” 
Some New Nature Books 


What | Have Done With Birds—Tenants of the Trees—Nimrod’s 
Wife — Outdoors — Nature’s Craftsmen — Bird Notes Afield — 
Grasshopper Lanhd—The Spirit of Nature Study . ‘ 


The Expatriates (illustrated) 
ll The American Colony in London.-—In Two Parts. Part Il Constance SMEDLEY 


The Mother of the Man. Chapters Vil, Vill, IX, X, Xl 
Earth Letters of a Martian 
The Bookman’s Table 

Chittenden's ‘‘ Physiological Economy in Nutrition” 


The Book Mart 
Sales of Books During the Month . < . Go 


Maurice Hewett 


BertHA YorK-CRANT 
L. D. Ventura 


Richarp W. Kemp 

A. ScHape vAN WEsTRUM 
Georce GLADDEN 

Frank Jewett Martuer, Jr. 
EvizABETH KENDALL 


GeorGe GLADDEN 

Even Pxittpotts 
Cuartes BatTett Loomis 
ALBERT Warren Ferris 


The Best Selling Books . ° . : ° - Ba 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.00 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tut Bookman should be addressed to “* The Editors of Tue Booxman.”’ Masuseripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to bé mislaid or lost 
Dopp, Meav & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1907, by Dopp, Mzap & Company. All rights reserved 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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NEW BOOKS for VACATION READING 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S 
NEW STORY 


THE SCARLET CAR 


Richard Harding Davis dashes into romance, ad- 
venture, and fun witha gay spirit and thrilling power 
of narrative that carry everything before them. The 
love story of the girl, the adventure by night in the 
grounds of the country place, the contest with the 
village speed experts, the strategy that carried off 
the yellow reporter, have all the fire, the enthusiasm, 
and the absorbing quality that made Gallegher, Cap- 
tain Macklin and Soldiers of Fortune stories the 
most popular fiction of the day. Illustrated. $1.25 








By the Author of ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT ano MR. ANSTRUTHER 


‘** An even cleverer and more captivating thing than was Elizabeth's first book. The 
reader who takes it up has before him a pleasure of a very high order.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘* There runs through the book a beautiful, buoyant philosophy of life.” — 
Evening Sun. $1.50 





WwW. W. JACOBS SHORT CRUISES 


** Excellent stories for.reading out loud.”—Sa//imore News. Illustrated, $1.50 


WwW. S. MOODY THE PICKWICK LADLE 


These sketches of two hardened bric-a-brac hunters are entirely readable and pleasant not only for 
collectors, but for other people.” —Zvening Post. Illustrated, $1.50 


MARY R. S. ANDREWS THE MILITANTS 


“The spirit of the whole book is one of aspiration, courage, and unselfish living.” —Lous#sville 
Evening Post. Illustrated, $1.50 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH THE VEILED LADY 


** Nobody can tell a delightful story in a more delightful way than Mr. Smith. All these stories are 
remarkably readable and human.”’— Record-Herald. Illustrated, $1.50 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN FELICITY 


“The story abounds in fresh interest in life, suggestive comment, graphic character drawing.” — 
The Outlook. Illustrated in color, $1.50 


EDWIN ASA DIX PROPHET’S LANDING 
**A good book, American to the core, and very pleasant to read.” —W. Y. Tribune. $1.50 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE, 1781-1814 


With portrait, $2.50, net ; postpaid, $2.70 


“This is the book of the moment in Paris, and there is every reason why it should-be so in 
this country. For it isthe most vivacious, most human, and most interesting collection of memoirs 
which has been given to the world for a long time. There is not a page which should be missed. 
From cover to cover the book is packed with wit and observation.” —London Athenaeum. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Ghe 
Traitor 


By 
THOS. DIXON, Jr. 


A strikingly in- 
teresting novel 
which tells the 
story of the break: 
ing up of the Ku 
Klux Klan. It is 
the closing vol- 
ume of 


THE TRILOGY OF RECONSTRUCTION 


“The Leopard’s Spots” 
“The Clansman” 
“The Traitor” 


Within five years the pub- 
lic has paid two million 
dollars to hear and see the 
product of Dr. Dixon’s work 
on this theme. 50,000 sold 


before publication. 


Illustrated by Williams. 
$1.50 












Ohe 


Lone 
Star 


By 
EUGENE P. LYLE, Jr. 


Mr. Lyle has 
here followed up 
i. his very success- 
ful first novel, 
‘“The Missouri- 
an,’ with an 
equally romantic and ad- 
venturous tale, whose 
subject appeals still more 
strongly to every American. 
It is an epic of the South- 
west and of that wonderful 
band of indomitable men, 
such as Houston, Crockett, 
Bowie and others, who prac- 
tically added the great 
expanse of Texas to the 
United States. 





Illustrations in color by 
Philip R. Goodwin. $1.50 








1N AMERICA 


COUNTRY LIFE THE WorLp's WorRK 
FARMING 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw YORK. 









THe GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 
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I have been reading Mayor Whitlock’s book, ‘‘’ The Turn 
of the Balance,” and speaking of it to my friends. 

Every man and woman especially who believes he is 
a Christian, or who. believes in the truths accepted generally 
by the Christians, ought to read this book. Especially should 
it be in the hands of that large and earnest class of people 
who are trying to solve some of the important problems that 
go with our civilization. 

After an experience of seven years in a busy court, 
dealing with many of the problems that affect the home and 
society, coming directly and personally in touch with many 
alleged criminals, young and old, and the methods of the 
state in dealing with them, I think I can appreciate more 
than the it 38 
average wonder- 


citizen Le Turn of the Balance, fully real 


how fair- Whi and true 
ly and by Brand tlock, to life, 


justly, in {js in several essential respects 214 one 
my esti- of the 





mation, the greatest novel ever penned jy65¢ fas- 





Mr. Whit- cinating 
lock has by an American. stories I 


treated ; . ever read, 
tg ae —Chicago Daily News. cid im 


ject. : bound to 
interest every man and woman who has any love for his 


suffering brothers and sisters in the world, not only for 
its value as an interesting and entertaining story, but 
also for its value in pointing out facts that are necessary to 
be known before we can begin with the right solution of the 
great problem it concerns. 

It ought to have an immense circulation and that success 
it so richly merits. —Hon. Ben B. Linpsey, 


Judge of the Denver Juvenile Court 


The Lurn of the Balance 


AA Novel by Brand Whitlock 


2mo Illustrated by Fay Hambidge $7.50 Postpaid 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
The Brass Bowl 


A story of incident and mystery in New York, exciting, compelling, desperately 
interesting. The action of the entire book takes place within thirty-six hours, and 
never were hours so crowded with unexpected happenings. 















Mr. Vance has a splendid faculty of invention and his new novel strikes 
far from the beaten track of fiction. 






Though by a practically unknown author, it became in the second month of 
publication the Dest selling book in America. Attractively illustrated by Orson 
Lowell. $17.50 postpaid. 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


The Port of 
Missing Men 


Action, action, action, marks “The Port of Missing Men.” It is a glorious story 
of royal intrigue at work in America, full of old-world romance and new-world 
hope. The eagerness of youth is in it and the delight of youthful love. Fresh 
through its chapters blows the bracing air of the Virginia hills. Its mystery 


entices, its adventure spurs the interest to breakneck speed, and the shining 
eyes of the heroine lure from page to page. 


















The same imagination that lighted ‘‘The House of a Thousand Candles” 
gleams at its brightest in ‘‘ The Port of Missing Men.’’ It leaped at once to a 
tremendous popularity. No novel of recent years has enjoyed so immediate and 
so immense a sale. Pictures by Underwood. $1.50 postpaid. 


By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN 


The Mayor’s Wife 


The famous weaver of mysteries has here with infinite deftness woven one of 
her most alluring plots. The story seems to come toward the reader from the 
page and take hold of him. 













The suspense is increased from chapter to chapter, and the solution, awaited 
with breathless interest, is not given till the very end. Strikingly illustrated by 
Alice Barbour Stephens. $7.50 postpaid. 











THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


TRANSATLANTIC TALES 


A Fiction [Magazine of Translations 


REDUCED TO 15 CENTS 


@ The publishers announce the above change commencing with the August 
number. The reasons for it are simple—in the two years of its life Trans- 
atlantic Tales has proved the existence of a large and increasing demand 
for the best stories of all countries. America is rapidly throwing off the 
provincialism which has been so marked a feature of her early development. 
Every year more people are going abroad; every year the gap between the 
Old World and the New is narrowed. 


@ The publication of Transatlantic Tales marked another step in this new 
comradeship. The reading public of this country were beginning to realize 
as never before what a host of charming, fascinating stories are every year 
written in languages other than our own. At 25 cents Transatlantic Tales 
was, within certain limits, a pronounced success. But to meet the demand 
more completely, we have decided to put a price on this magazine which 
will place it within reach of all. 


@ With this new price, its policy and the quality of its stories will 
remain unchanged. As always, each number will be complete in itself, and 
will be filled with good stories by the greatest contemporary writers of 
Europe. No pains or expense will be spared to give to its readers the 
choicest selections from the world’s best literature. 


Read the August issue, out July 20th. It contains 


The Road—complete novelette from the German of Helene von Krause 
The Queen’s Necklace—another adventure of Arsene Lupin 
A Most Agreeable Man—from the German of Hans Arnold 
The Chameleon—from the Russian of Anton Chekhov 
The Heart of Mimi—from the Italian of Matilde Serao 
and sixteen other good stories 


@ Buy a copy at any newsstand. Remember the new price: 


15 Cents—$1.50 a Year 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO., . . . 452 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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A Stumbling Block 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Author of “ Buchanan’s Wife,”’ etc. 





A hero not always heroic, but always 
human, interesting, and worth while—a man 
of passion, strength, and weakness—is the 
leading character in this story of constant 
narrative charm. There are two heroines: 
Rosemary Crewe, whose compelling charm 
the reader feels from the start; and Violet 
Winter, the “stumbling block,” a brilliant and 
fascinating woman. These and other charac- 
ters play their parts in a deeply interesting 
story, full of life, the scenes of which are laid 
in New York City and a little near-by town. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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‘Garo rRG E - Bz 


Metowl T CHE 


Mr. McCutcheon is a past-master in the art of entertaining. 
He keeps his characters afloat on adventure after adventure, on 
complication piled upon complication, as a skilful juggler keeps 
half a dozen balls in the air at once. 


‘*This is a rattling good story that goes with a rush and a 
swing, and ends with a crash.”—V/ortland Press. 


‘Tt is light, bright, humorous and full of act!on."—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Illustrations in color by Harrison FIsHer 
| Se eran | A T- 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS . NEW YORK 
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Kotlma 


W illiam Sitlinghast 
© lori dge 


We will send the portrait of HILMA, reproduced in three 
colors from the original drawing by Harrison FisHer and 
: ; Dopp, Meap 
- & Company, 
mounted on a brown card (5 x 7 inches), to any one Cain eal 
sending his name and address. Please send, without expense to me, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK Address 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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” 


LUCAS MALET 


Author of 


The Far Horizon 


The First ‘Novel by this talented author since the 
publication of her famous story 


SIR RICHARD CALMADY 


“ The book must prove a rare delight to those who enjoy subtle 
character analysis and pungent writing.’—Boston HERALD. 





“Tf the quality of readableness alone can give large distinction to 
anew work of fiction, ‘The Far Horizon’ will easily take its place 
as THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. It ts readable in no 
ordinary way. One does not hurry through its pages intent only 
on the story, but it both invites and repays leisurely attention. One 
reads, also, with no very distinct sense of the author's style, which 
is unobtrusive and free from vagaries. But it is no news that 
Mrs. St. Leger Harrison writes well”’—New York TIMEs. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY :: :: Publishers 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Where “a 
the eDIVIDeen 
Trail 

Divides 


By 


WILL LILLIBRIDGE, 
Author of “BEN BLAIR” 
































f 2 
a wey ‘“‘A story of the frontier, which deals in 


RDIVIDESE some part with the inevitable, racial an- 
| : tagonism that is supposed to exist between 
the red and the white, between the Indian 
and the white man. It is a s*-ong story 
written with intensity. The clash be- 
tween the two natures, the racial difference 

















and the impossibility of one looking through 


the vision of the other, is skilfully portrayed.” 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 
“ONE OF THE STRONGEST AND BEST S 


STORIES THAT HAS APPEARED FOR . 
A LONG TIME.”— Wilmington (Del.) News. 











SW HERES: 
THE TRAIL 
EDIVIDESZ 


12mo, cloth. I[lustrations in color by 
THE KINNEYS Ma i, 8 $1.50 














UDG. 


| DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 
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The Gates 


of 
Kamt 


BARONESS ORCZY 


AUTHOR OF 


“The Scarlet Pimpernel,” 
‘*The Emperor’s Candlesticks,”’ 


etc. 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “ THE GATES OF KAMT.” 


UGH TANKERVILLE, an Egyptologist{ endeavored for years 
to prove that the ancient race of Egyptians, the builders of the 
Pyramids and the great temples, did not die out, or lose their 

identity by being absorbed in the races which later inhabited Egypt. 
Laughed at by the scientific world, he set out, with one companion, to 
discover some trace of the ancient people. Away in the interior of the 
Libyan Desert, hundreds of miles from any caravan track, he discovers a 
country where this ancient race of Egypt lives exactly as it did four 
thousand years ago. The Baroness Orczy has a remarkable imagination, 
and remarkable skill in giving her imagination striking and vivid expres- 
sion. The story of Hugh Tankerville’s adventures in this strange land 
will hold the reader by the very audacity of the plot and the luxuriance 
and power of description. 


ILLUSTRATED BY “THE KENNEYS” 
izZmo, Cloth, $1.50 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY - Publishers 
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By the Author of 


“MR. BARNES OF NEW YORK” 
“MR. POTTER OF TEXAS,” Etc. 


Inlay on cover and frontispiece in 


colors by MARTIN JUSTICE 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, Publishers 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE 
THINKING 
MACHINE 





By JACQUES FUTRELLE 


Author of 


“The Chase of the Golden Plate” 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


“To those who like detective stories without much blood and thunder, and stories of 
mystery, this volume is recommended.” — Portland Press. 

“ Ingenious studies in inductive and deductive reasoning which make Sherlock Holmes’s 
analytical feats seem juvenile and tnifling.”"—Kansas City Star. 





The Mystery Story of the Year 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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DAVENANT 


By ALBERT KINROSS 


One reason that so few Englishmen write books about Americans which 
satisfy us is that so few Englishmen are idealists. We are less matter-of-fact 
than our British cousins, and we feel, and rightly, that we cannot be adequately 
described unless the description is tinged with a kindly and generous idealism. 
Davenant, the hero of this novel, is such an idealist as occurs once in a million 
men. And his ideal above and beyond all others is America. How it came 
to be sv is at times funny, at times pathetic. And such Americans as he 
attaches to himself! The art devotee from Memphis, the lady reporter who 
perpetrated the startling lie about royalty, about which royalty was compelled 
to preserve a dignified silence, and Davenant’s greeting to the land of his 
dreams—these alone are episodes that make the book worth reading. 


DAVENANT 


12mo,*Cloth. $1.50 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 





THE PENALTY @ 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


Author of “The Story of Baden-Powell,” “The Handy Man and Other Verses,” 
“The Fall of the Curtain,” etc. 


“THERE IS MUCH GOOD WORK IN THE 
NOVEL, VIVID PORTRAITURE, TELLING 
SITUATIONS, KEENLY MANIFESTED 
KNOWLEDGE OF VARIED 
HUMAN NATURE, TENDER 
SYMPATHY, TRUE 
PATHOS, QUIET 
HUMOR.” 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
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“A Pure Cocoa of Undoubted 
Quality and Excellence of 
Manufacture” 


Walter Baker’s 


A distinguished London physician, in giving 
some hints concerning the proper 
preparation of cocoa, says: 


“Start with a pure cocoa of un- 
doubted quality and excellence 
of manufacture, and which bears 
the name of a respectable firm. 
This point is important, for 
there are many cocoas on the 
market which have been doc- 
, ® tored by the addition of alkali, 
~ starch, malt, kola, hops, etc.” 
Ue Par od. 
HIGHEST AWARDS in 
Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 














GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“QE The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








MY SAGO 
SPENCERIAN 


ea 


Smooth points—finely ground ; tough rolled 
steel; great elasticity ; proper shape and slit- 
ting—that’s the Spencerian Penin a few words. 

There’s a style for every purpose, a pen to 
“fit”? your hand. Sample card containing 12 
different varieties sent on receipt of 6 cents 
to cover postage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 








SEESSELES SS SSEL ESOS SEOLESESESS 


Tt You Want French Books 2. coks of 


tion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 


sn WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 2S" 


Pal St 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (8th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
FFFFFFFFFFFFFTTSFSSESFFFSTIF FES 


9 Firteentu Year. Candid, suggestive 

Criticism, any and technical Revision, 

ractical Advice, Disposal; MSS. of all 
inds, prose and verse. last ruction. 





References: Mrs. Mary. Wilkins 
Freeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
wr Ward Howe, W.D.Howells, Mrs. 
L. C. Moulton, T. N. Page, and others. 
Send ut cht Hl. i B to WM. A. DRESSER, 


Mention The Bookman. Garrison Halil, Besten, Mass. 








| For Any Book on Earth 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. __CONNEAUT, OHIO. 








EFFICIENT 
DEMOCRACY 


By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


General Agent. New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor 
Secretary, Committee on Physical Welfare of 
School Children 

This book aims to awaken desire to know the 
essential facts regarding the administration of busi- 
ness, health, school, church, juvenile court, hospital, 
charity, bequest and government. It is addressed 
not so much to experts in accountancy, finance or 
political science as to that larger body of laymen 
who believe in representative government and are 
willing themselves to make sacrifices that their 
own intention and opinion shall be effective and 
democracy efficient. 











ramo. Cloth, Illustrated 
Price Net, $1.50. Postage, 12 cents 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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"] JAMESTOWN IR 


1X  SETTLED 1 607 





OF ALL ae SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
‘6 All right 
Please me mn THE Bo AN in writing to advertisers. 
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DO YOU KNOW! 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR 


EUROPE 


THE best memory proves inadequate to sup- 
ply all the names, dates, and isolated facts 
that continually present their questions. ‘‘ How 
TO PreraReE FoR Europe” is designed to supply 
both of these needs. It is an advance guide to 
Europe, noting the best books to read before 
the contemplated journey begins; it is also a 
miniature reference book to consult en route, 
supplying the most important data concerning 
the history and art of the European and ancient 
world. Tourists should by all means secure 
this book as a supplement to their indispensable 
Baedeker. 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of “* Stories of the Wagner Operas,"” etc. 








Hot Weather 


Cleanline a) 














Summer Fabrics Ruined in the old Bay oa Wa 
Washing, and Womer Fe agg xed out with the work 


then is the time Converts by the Million are made for 16 100 illustrations, tables, etc 
PEARLINE. and. its Methods. Then Necessity prods ae . ; oy 


. ng : LIMP CLOTH - - NET, $2.00 
Wits, and Women’ desert.the old Bar-Soap Ruts, AND 

THE. BRIGHT ONES BECOME PEARLINI LIMP LEATHER - - NET, 2.50 
USERS, AND ONCI PEARLINE USER 
ALWAYS A PEARLINE USER DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 























SUFFOLK ENGRAVING |{__ serrate. » x 
& ELECTROTYPING (0), || THE NIAGARA HOTEL 


American Plan, $3.00 a day and upwards 


@ 225 FOURTH AVENUE @ 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS : : : 812, 813, 814 GRAMERCY 


Away from the city’s noise and smoke. 











The most comfortable hotel in Buffalo. Beauti- 
ful Palm Garden. Large, airy rooms, with Bath. 
Two blocks from Lake Erie and Niagara River 
Niagara Falls electric cars one minute from the 
door. Wire at our expense, or write for reserva- 
tions, and carriage will meet you and take you to 
hotel free of charge. Six minutes from down town 


Reduced rates to Tourists, Professional and Traveling Men. 


SPAULDING HOTEL CO. 


Mrs. C. J. SPAULDING } 
C. A. SPAULDING _ {ProPs. 


Porter Ave. & 7th St. 
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Swampscott, Mass. 
right by the ocean. 


Is delightfully and conveniently situated on the famous 
North Shore near Boston, where New England's most 
opular and beautiful summer resorts are located. 
qThe New Ocean House enjoys an unrivaled reputation, 
its patrons returning to it season after season. 

@Less than thirty minutes by train from Boston, the 
New Ocean House is an ideal spot of recreation for the 
tired man of business and his family. 

@ Every care and facility is offered for the comfort, delight, 
and safety of its four hundred guests. 

@ The New Ocean House has many large and luxuriously 
appointed rooms arranged en suite with bath and mod- 
ern improvements. 

@ The beach, opposite Hotel, is smooth and sandy where 
safe surf bathing may be enjoyed — no undertow. 

@ No day seems long enough while there to fully appreci- 
ate the lavish hospitality, the health-giving charm, of 
the out-door life — tennis, driving, sailing, fishing, well- 
managed garage, spacious stable, picturesque shaded 
walks and the broad, smooth roads are acceded to be 
the finest in America for driving and automobiling. 

@ The appointments of the hotel are perfect — unequalled 
cuisine, electric lights, elevator, cool, broad verandas, 
beautiful ballroom, and an orchestra of highest 
standard. 9 Until June first write for descriptive BooKletto 


Ainslie @ Grabow, Proprietors 
270 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
KG After June first, care of New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
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AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


Ghe EARLY SCHOOL 





By 
I. WOODBRIDGE RILEY 


Ph.D. of Department of Philosophy 
Johns Hopkins University 


This work, based upon three years of original 
investigation among rare works and unpublished 
manuscripts, presents a history of the most im- 
portant speculative movements as they were 
transferred from Europe, developed during two 
centuries, and slowly grew into the typical 
American philosophy of Emerson. After such 
introductory studies as philosophical culture in 
the colonies and the reciprocal influence of phi- 
losophy and politics, Book I déals with Puritan- 
cism as it was derived from English sources; 
Book II with Deism, or Free Thinking, as it 
sprang up in reaction against a narrow Calvinism 
and ended with the revolutionary French scepti- 
cism ; Book III with Idealism, as it arose spon- 
taneously with Jonathan Edwards and was fos- 
tered by the Irish Bishop Berkeley; Book IV 
with the Anglo-French materialism as it came 
over with Joseph Priestley and developed in 
Philadelphia and the South; Book V_ with 
Realism, or the Philosophy of Common-Sense, 
as it was imported directly from Scotland and 
came to dominate the country until the advent of 
the German Transcendentalism. 

In these historic studies from the original 
sources, stress is laid on the influence of the 
colonial colleges upon local thought, Harvard 
being identified with Deism, Yale with Idealism, 
Pennsylvania with Materialism, and Princeton 
with Realism. But besides the academic repre- 
sentatives, attention is given to the popular 
exponents of these movements, such as Thomas 
Paine among the Deists, Thomas Jefferson 
among the Realists, Benjamin Rush among the 
Materialists. 


8vo, cloth, net $2.50 
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ELLEN TERRY'S FIRST MARRIAGE 


In the middie of the run of The American 
Cousin I left the stage and married. I was 
not quite sixteen years old, too young to be 
married even in those days, when every one 
married early. But I was delighted, and my 
parents were delighted, although the disparity 
of age between my husband and me was very 
great. 
clear 


It all seems now like a dream, not a 
but a fitful the 
morning one tries in vain to tell. And even 
if I could tell it, I would not. 


dream, one which in 
I was happy, 
because my face was the type which the great 
I re- 
member sitting to him in shining armour for 


artist who married me leved to paint. 


hours and hours and never realising that it 
was heavy until I fainted! 

Little Holland 
lived, seemed to me a 


Mr. Watts 


Paradise where only 


House, where 
beautiful things were allowed to come. 

Many inaccurate stories had been told of 
my brief married life, and I have never contra- 
dicted them—they were so manifestly absurd. 
Those who can imagine the surroundings into 
which I, a raw girl, undeveloped in all except 
my training as an actress, thrown 


was can 


imagine the situation. Of one thing I am cer- 
While I was with Signor—the name by 

Mr. Watts 
friends—I never had one single pang of regret 
for the theatre. This may do me no credit, but 
true. I wondered at the new 
worshipped it because of its beauty. 


tain. 


which was known among his 


life and 
When it 


suddenly caine to an end, I was thunderstruck, 


it is 


and refused at first to consent to the separation 
which was arranged in much the same way 
as my marriage. The whole thing was man- 
aged by those kind friends whose chief busi- 
ness in life seems to be the care of others. I 
don’t blame them. 
one is to blame. 


There are cases where no 
“There do exist such things 
Charles 


Reade was always impressing on me at a later 


as honest misunderstandings,” as 
time. 

There were no vulgar accusations on either 
words I read in the deed of 


side, and the 


separation—“incompatability of temper” (a 
mere legal phrase)—more than covered the 
ground. 
patability of occupation”—the interference of 
We all suffer from that 
Pray God one be not a well- 


Truer still would have been “incom- 


well-meaning friends. 
sort of thing. 
meaning friend one’s self! “The marriage was 
not a happy one,” they will probably say after 
my death, and I forestall them by saying that 


(Continued on second page following) 
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COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


OPPOSITE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 





Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 
per day and up; rooms with private bath for $1.50 
per day and up; suites of two rooms and bath for 


Out of Sight after the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No dis- 


figuring clothes post to mar the 
lawn. Holds 150 ft. of line. The 
sensible clothes dryer for particular people 
—at prices within reach of all. 
Write for Catalog 75 
Hill Dryer Company 
401 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Also Baleony Dryers 


$3.00 per day and up. Weekly rates on rooms 
with hot and cold water and shower baths, $6.00 to 
$9.00; rooms with private baths, $9.00 to $12.00; 
suites of two rooms and bath, $15.00 to $22.(0. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant. 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager 























The LENOX HOTEL 


BUFFALO 


Real Recreation 


route between 


Detroit and Buffalo 


The D. & B. Line steamers leave Detroit week days 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 
All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be accept- 
for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 

nd two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and 

map of Great Lakes. Address, 

L. G. Lewis. G. P.A., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres. A.A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 


MODERN HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 


Our own Rapid Electric Carriages exclusively 
for patrons every few minutes from Hotel 
through Business District and to all Depots for 
principal trains 

EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rates $1.50 per day and up 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 
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MENNENS 


TOILET POWDER 


“YOU’RE SAFE” 


in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,— the 
“complexion specialist,” 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


protects and soothes, asure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafin 

etc. Put up in non-refill- 

able boxes —the ‘‘ box 
that lox’’--for your protec 
tion. If Mennen's face is on 
the cover it's genuine and 
a goorantce of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No.1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25c. 

SAMPLE FREE 


G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 


Try Mennen’s 
Vielet Borated 
TaleumPowder 
It bas the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 
Violets. 








PITTSBURG, PENN. 


HOTEL SCHENLEY 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, away from the noise 


and smoke. 
Absolutely Fireproof 


5 


30 
= "es 


Visitors from all over the country are attracted to Pittsburg by that 
great gift of A. Carnegie, 
THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE 
To see that alone is worth a trip to Pittsburg. The Sehenley Hotel is 
opposite this National Work of Art, Rooms for Business Meetings 
furnished tree of charge. Wire or write us at once, and we will Reserve 
Rooms tor you. The most attractive Hotel in Pennsyivania. 

The Schenley is the Waldorf-Astoria of Pitt«burg. 

Special rates wiil be made for parties of 10 or over to Sebo s+ and 
Universities aud Library Institutions. Guides furnished fre of ch urge. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
JAMES RILEY, 


Proprietor and Manager. 














ELLEN TERRY'S Frrst MARRIAGE—(Con?'d) 


it in many ways was very happy indeed. What 
bitterness there was effaced a very 
remarkable way. I Mr. Watts but once 
face to face after the separation. We met in 
the street at Brighton, and he told me that I 
had grown! I was never to speak to him 
again. But years later, after I had appeared 
at the Lyceum and had made some success in 
the world, I was in the garden of a house 
which adjoined Mr. Watts’s new Little Hol- 
land House, and he, in his garden, 
through the hedge. It was then that I received 
from him the first letter that I had had for . 
years. In this letter he told me that he had 
watched my stccess with eager interest and 
asked me to shake hands with him in spirit. 

“What success I may have,” “will 
be very incomplete and unsatisfactory if you 
cannot do what I have long been hesitating ta 
ask. If you cannot, keep silence. 
one word, ‘Yes,’ will be enough.” 

I answered simply “Yes.”—From July Mc- 
Clure’s. 


itself in 
saw 


Saw me 


he wrote, 


If you can, 


SILENT WOMEN 
The Corean 


nods on her wedding day immediately becomes 
an object of ridicule and loses caste. Neither 
threat nor prayer must for the 
whole household is ever on the alert to catch a 
single muttered syllable. 
often lasts for a week or more, and when com- 
plete silence is broken she only uses her tongue 
for the most necessary uses. 

Some sixty years ago a native of Pennsyl- 
vania undertook, for a wager of £30, to remain 
mute for the first month of her marriage. Her 
husband, not being in the secret, left her, only 
to return later when he was apprised of the 
real reason of her silence. 


woman who speaks or even 


move her, 


Her period of silence 


A Brussels couple named Dupont quarrelled 
so bitterly on their wedding day that the wife 
vowed that her husband should never hear 
her voice again. His entreaties went for noth- 
ing, and to her dying day she kept to the letter 
of her oath. 

A Brunn woman 
hiding from the authorities 


husband was in 
inadvertently be- 
trayed his whereabouts to a police spy. As a 
result the man was taken and received a term 
of imprisonment. So much did she take to 
heart this misfortune, brought about by her 
gossip, that she resolved to remain mute to the 
end of her life.—From Tid-Bits. 


whose 
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@ Think of the number of typewriters 
that seemed popular a few years ago. 


@ Think of the different ones seeking 
public favor today. 


@ Then think of the Remington, 
which has been the standard since 
typewriters were invented and which 
maintains its supremacy solely through 
lasting merit. 


@ The man who seeks experience 
may seek it anywhere, but the man 
who heeds experience buys the 


Remington 


@ Have you tried the new Remington escapement ? 
It will be a revelation to you of the latest 
and best in typewriter achievement. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 
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TRADE MARK ZS 


For Summer Wear with Oxfords 











Style 42sB. Black Gauze Lisle 
Style 42sT. Golden Tan Gauze Lisle 


Shawknit Socks are dyed in fast, expensive sanitary dyes — they have been for 


nearly thirty years and always will be. Our dyes are guaranteed absolutely harmless, 
1 
whereas, many of the cheaper dyes are regarded as dangerous. 
In this strenuous age of profit making and substituting, alkaline dyes (made from minerals) are frequently used because of 
the saving in cost. A few washings tell the story, or exposure to the sun's rays wil soon prove the stab lity of such colors 


We also guarantee tht each and every stocking made by us and branded with our trade-mark Shanwiknil wll not 
crock, run, or fade. Our dyes will stand acid or sun tests, the severest tests whih you can give to any fabric 





Your money will be refunded or the socks refurnished by us, should any of our goods prove to 
the contrary or when found imperfect in the making. 








Ask for Shawknit Socks. They are branded and guaranteed. They cost you no more but they are better and safer. 
50c. per pair — six pairs in box, $3.00. Sizes, 9 to 11%, inclusive. (Please state size when ordering.) 


These socks look and feel like silk but are much more durable 
Honest, up-to-date Dealers sell Jiavind, Socks 


If you have trouble in getting them, we will fill your order upon receipt of price, and will deliver free to any point in U. S 
White to-day for our beautiful color catalog. 


4 SHAW STOCKING CO.,70 New Fletcher St., Lowell, Mass. 
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The Demand for Information 


is evidenced by the fact that so many magazines, weeklies and hewspapers maintain 
regular departments for the answering of questions asked by their readers 

The owner of a New International Encyclopaedia does not have to depend upon 
‘correspondence columns,” but has at hand, ready for instant use complete and 
authentic information on over 100, subjects. Next in importance to getting infor- 
mation correctly is getting information quickly 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


Is so conveniently and systematically arranged that b people are not 


time in finding what they want 


Editors-in-Chief of The New International Eneyclopaedia Daniet Corr GILMAN 
Li. Dp Harry THurston Peck, Ph.D L, t. DI ind FRANK Moorr Corpy, M.A... 
issisted by 4 of the foremost scholars and « xperts in the country 


No other reference work contains such up-to-date, practical information ot 
manv subjects of general every-day interest Its moderate price and our easy pay 
ment plan place this work within your reach 


20 Volumes, 100,000 Subjects, 16,000 Pages, 7,000 Illustrations 


To learn more about this work, let us send 
you two interesting and useful books, FREE 


One isour famous Question Book, which contains every-day questions 
you ought to know how to answer, but half of which you probably cannot 
answer off-hand. It shows the usefulness and practicability of the fore- 
most encyclopedia in existence. 

The other book contains pages descriptive of The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, specimen pages, fac-simile illustrations from 
The New International, showing the work's scope, and the 
easy payment plan by which one can secure this great work 
without a large initial expenditure. Write us to-day 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers . oS eo" 

372 Fifth Avenue, New York City < Pat 225 
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“A most 
important 
thing in the 
ae Oi Ke o/@ vacation outfit 
con VAG . Is ows 
J Watérman's 

Ideal) 
© FountainPen 
—_ 


¢ It is intended to write with, not to fool 


with. It has no fads and no failures. It AFTER SHAVING USE 
¥ writes steadily and constantly because its 9 
construction 1s simple and common sense, POND S EXTRACT 
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and it is the most durable writing instru- | Nothing else is so refreshing and healing. 4 
A ment for the same reason. The Clip-C ap Ponds Extract prevents the most tender : 
= keeps handy } fe f loss. s “4 skin from becoming sore. Keep it always 
= eeps it handy without fear of loss, at- ¢ at home. Insist on your barber's using it. 
Hy tached to coat or vest or outing shirt pocket. io Get the genuine. Sold only in orig ra 
R FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS @ inal, sealed bottles—never in bulk 
NH 4 THe STANDARD FOR 60 YEARS 
e C. Sort ee at Rt: AA Ese giaames mona, ¥ Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., NewYork 
*2 MARKET ST, SAN 2 GOLOEN LANE, LOND res 
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Men Swear By Them — Not At Them 


COMFORT FOR YOU 


Is Assured by Using 















foul odors 


leventit Washburnet: Fasteners 


; Znd sickness by ge 
insine de wae those with the 
refrigerator a Bul IdogGri p 


sponge sprinkled 
im occasionally with 
Platts Chlorides. 
§ Wash the sponge 
Diwice a week ! 


Little, but never let 
go. Small in size 
—great in utility. 


Key Chain & Ring, 25c 
Cuff Holders - 20c 
Scarf Holders - t10c 


Every housekeeper should have our book. 
Bachelor Buttons, roc 


It tells how to prevent sickness. Send for 
a free copy to Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff St., 
New York, sole manufacturer of 


Platts Chlorides, 


Pan cate ea poesia eae at AMERICAN RING COMPANY 


istantly destroys foul odors es ae 
eco! 1omic: al It : — ly we 2 "O} a= oe DEPT. 97 WATERBURY, 
and disease-breeding matter. Specially CONN. 
prepared for hou isehold use. Sold only in = 


quart bottles by druggists every\ where. 


have been established over 55 YEARS. By our system of 

payments every family in moderate circumstances can own 

a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 

deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
— . for Catalogue D and explanations. 





Look for name on fasi- 
t like ali goo 


things it 1s imutated, 





Sent Postpaid. Catalogue Free. Sold Everywhere, 

































